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Y story begins as a great many 

stories have begun within the last 
three years, and indeed as a great many 
have ended ; for, when the hero is de- 
spatched, does not the romance come to 
a stop ? 


In early May, two years ago, a young 
couple I wot of strolled homeward from 
an evening walk, a long ramble among 
the peaceful hills which inclosed their 
rustic home. Into these peaceful hills 
the young man had brought, not the ru- 
mor, (which was an old inhabitant,) but 
some of the reality of war,—a little 
whiff of gunpowder, the clanking of a 
sword; for, although Mr. John Ford 
had his campaign still before him, he 
wore a certain comely air of camp-life 
which stamped him a very Hector to 
the steady-going villagers, and a very 
pretty fellow to Miss Elizabeth Crowe, 
his companion in this sentimental stroll. 
And was he not attired in the great 
brightness of blue and gold which be- 
fits a freshly made lieutenant? This 
was a strange sight for these happy 
Northern glades ; for, although the first 
Revolution had boomed awhile in their 
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midst, the honest yeomen who defend- 
ed them were clad in sober homespun, 
and it is well known that His Majesty’s 
troops wore red. 

These young people, I say, had been 
roaming. It was plain that they had 
wandered into spots where the bram- 
bles were thick and the dews heavy, — 
nay, into swamps and puddles where 
the April rains were still undried. 
Ford’s boots and trousers had imbibed 
a deep foretaste of the Virginia mud ; 
his companion’s skirts were fearfully be- 
draggled. What great enthusiasm had 
made our friends so unmindful of their 
steps ? What blinding ardor had kin- 
dled these strange phenomena: a young 
lieutenant scornful of his first uniform, 
a well-bred young lady reckless of her 
stockings ? 

Good reader, this narrative is averse 
to retrospect. 

Elizabeth (as I shall not scruple to 
call her outright) was leaning upon her 
companion’s arm, half moving in con- 
cert with him, and half allowing herself 
to be led, with that instinctive acknowl- 
edgment of dependence natural to a 
young girl who has just received the 
assurance of lifelong protection. Ford 
was lounging along with that calm, 
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swinging stride which often bespeaks, 
when you can read it aright, the an- 
swering consciousness of a sudden rush 
of manhood. A spectator might have 
thought him at this moment profoundly 
conceited. The young girl’s blue veil 
was dangling from his pocket ; he had 
shouldered her sun-umbrella after the 
fashion of a musket on a march: he 
might carry these trifles. Was there 
not a vague longing expressed in the 
strong expansion of his stalwart shoul- 
ders, in the fond accommodation of his 
pace to hers, —her pace so submissive 
and slow, that, when he tried to match 
it, they almost came to a delightful stand- 
still, —a silent desire for the whole fair 
burden? |, 

They made their way up a long swell- 
ing mound, whose top commanded the 
sunset. The dim landscape which 
had been brightening all day to the 
green of spring was now darkening to 
the gray of evening. The lesser hills, 
the farms, the brooks, the fields, or- 
chards, and woods, made a dusky gulf 
before the great splendor of the west. 
As Ford looked at the clouds, it seem- 
ed to him that their imagery was all of 
war, their great uneven masses were 
marshalled into the semblance of a bat- 
tle. There were columns charging and 
columns flying and standards floating, 
—tatters of the reflected purple ; and 
great captains on colossal horses, and 
a rolling canopy of cannon-smoke and 
fire and blood. The background of 
the clouds, indeed, was like a land on 
fire, or a battle-ground illumined by an- 
other sunset, a country of blackened 
villages and crimsoned pastures. The 
tumult of the clouds increased ; it was 
hard to believe them inanimate. You 
inight have fancied them an army of 
gigantic souls playing at football with 
the sun. They seemed to sway in con- 
fused splendor ; the opposing squadrons 
bore each other down; and then sud- 
denly they scattered, bowling with equal 
velocity towards north and south, and 
gradually fading into the pale evening 
sky. The purple pennons sailed away 
and sank out of sight, caught, doubtless, 
upon the brambles of the intervening 
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plain. Day contracted itself into a fiery 
ball and vanished. 

Ford and Elizabeth had quietly watch- 
ed this great mystery of the heavens. 

“ That is an allegory,” said the young 
man, as the sun went under, looking 
into his companion’s face, where a pink 
flush seemed still to linger: “it means 
the end of the war. The forces on both 
sides are withdrawn. The blood that 
has been shed gathers itself into a vast 
globule and drops into the ocean.” 

“Tm afraid it means a shabby com- 
promise,” said Elizabeth. ‘ Light disap- 
pears, too, and the land is in darkness.” 

“Only for a season,” answered the 
other. “We mourn our dead. Then 
light comes again, stronger and bright- 
er than ever. Perhaps you ’ll be cry- 
ing for me, Lizzie, at that distant day.” 

“Oh, Jack, did n’t you promise not 
to talk about that ?” says Lizzie, threat- 
ening to anticipate the performance in 
question. 

Jack took this rebuke in silence, gaz- 
ing soberly at the empty sky. Soon 
the young girl’s eyes stole up to his 
face. If he had been looking at any- 
thing in particular, I think she would 
have followed the direction of his glance ; 
but as it seemed to be a very vacant one, 
she Iet her eyes rest. 

“Jack,” said she, after a pause, “I 
wonder how you ‘Il look when you get 
back.” 

Ford’s soberness gave way to a laugh. 

“ Uglier than ever. I shall be all in- 
crusted with mud and gore. And then 
I shall be magnificently sun-burnt, and 
I shall have a beard.” 

“Oh, you dreadful!” and Lizzie gave 
a little shout. “ Really, Jack, if you 
have a beard, you ’Il not look like a 
gentleman.” 

“Shall I look like a lady, pray?” 
says Jack. 

“ Are you serious ?” asked Lizzie. 

“To be sure. I mean to alter my 
face as you do your misfitting garments, 
—take in on one side and let out on the 
other. Is n’t that the process? I-shall 
crop my head and cultivate my chin.” 

“You ’ve a very nice chin, my dear, 
and I think it’s a shame to hide it.” 
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“Yes, I know my chin’s handsome ; 
but wait till you see my beard.” 

“Oh, the vanity !” cried Lizzie, “the 
vanity of men in their faces! Talk of 
women !” and the silly creature look- 
ed up at her lover with most inconsis- 
tent satisfaction. 

“Oh, the pride of women in their 
husbands!” said Jack, who of course 
knew what she was about. 

“ You ’re not my husband, Sir. There 
*s many a slip” But the young 
girl stopped short. 

“?Twixt the cup and the lip,” said 
Jack. “Go on. I can match your 
proverb with another. ‘There ’s many 
a true word,’ and so forth. No, my 
darling: I’m not your husband. Per- 
haps I never shall be. But if anything 
happens to me, you ’Il take comfort, 
won't you?” 

“ Never!” said Lizzie, tremulously. 

“Oh, but you must ; otherwise, Liz- 
zie, I should think our engagement in- 
excusable. Stuff! who am I that you 
should cry for me?” 

“You are the best and wisest of men. 
I don’t care ; you ave.” 

“Thank you for your great love, my 
dear. That ’s a delightful illusion. 
But | hope Time will kill it, in his own 
good way, before it hurts any one. I 
know so many men who are worth in- 
finitely more than I —men wise, gener- 
ous, and brave —that I shall not feel 
as if I were leaving you in an empty 
world.” 

“Oh, my dear friend!” said Lizzie, 
after a pause, “I wish you could advise 
me all my life.” 

“Take care, take care,” laughed 
Jack ; “you don’t know what you are 
bargaining for. But will you let me 
say a word now? If by chance I ’m 
taken out of the world, I want you to 
beware of that tawdry sentiment which 
enjoins you to be ‘constant to my mem- 
ory... My memory be hanged! Re- 
member me at my best, — that is, full- 
est of the desire of humility. Don’t 
inflict me on people. There are some 
widows and bereaved sweethearts who 
remind me of the peddler in that horri- 
ble murder-story, who carried a corpse 
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in his pack. Really, it ’s their stock in 
trade. The only justification of a man’s 
personality is his rights. What rights 
has a dead man ?— Let ’s go down.” 

They turned southward and went jolt- 
ing down the hill. 

“Do you mind this talk, Lizzie?” 
asked Ford. 

“No,” said Lizzie, swallowing a sob, 
unnoticed by her companion in the sub- 
lime egotism of protection ; “I like it.” 

“Very well,” said the young man, “I 
want my memory to help you. When I 
am down in Virginia, I expect to get a 
vast deal of good from thinking of you, 
—to do my work better, and to keep 
straighter altogether. Like all lovers, 
I ’m horribly selfish. I expect to see 
a vast deal of shabbiness and baseness 
and turmoil, and in the midst of it all I 
’m sure the inspiration of patriotism will 
sometimes fail. Then I'll think of you. 
I love you a thousand times better than 
So much 
the worse. It’s the truth. Dut if I find 
your memory makes a milksop of me, I 
shall thrust you out of the way, without 
ceremony,—TI shall clap you into my 
box or between the leaves of my Bible, 
and only look at you on Sunday.” 

“T shall be very glad, Sir, if that 
makes you open your Bible frequently,” 
says Elizabeth, rather demurely. 

“T shall put one of your photographs 
against every page,” cried Ford ; “and 
then I think I shall not lack a text for 
my meditations. Don’t you know how 
Catholics keep little pictures of their 
adored Lady in their prayer-books ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lizzie; “1 should 
think it would be a very soul-stirring 
picture, when you are marching to the 
front, the night before a battle, —a poor, 
stupid girl, knitting stupid socks, in a 
stupid Yankee village.” 

Oh, the craft of artless tongues! Jack 
strode along in silence a few moments, 
splashing straight through a puddle ; 
then, ere he was quite clear of it, he 
stretched out his arm and gave his com- 
panion a long embrace. 

“ And pray what am I to do,” resum- 
ed Lizzie, wondering, rather proudly 
perhaps, at Jack’s averted face, “ while 
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you are marching and countermarching 
in Virginia?” 

“Your duty, of course,” said Jack, in 
a steady voice, which belied a certain 
little conjecture of Lizzie’s. “1 think 
you will find the sun will rise in the 
east, my dear, just as it did before you 
were engaged.” 

“I ’m sure I did n’t suppose it 
would n't,” says Lizzie. 

“ By duty I don’t mean anything dis- 
agreeable, Liz,” pursued the young 
man. “1 hope you'll take your pleas- 
ure, too. I wish you might go to Bos- 
ton, or even to Leatherborough, for a 
month or two.” 

“What for, pray?” 

“What for? Why, for the fun of it: 
to ‘¢o out,’ as they say.” 

«Jack, do you think me capable of 
going to parties while you are in dan- 
ger?” 

“Why not? Why should I have all 
the fun ?” 

“Fun? I’m sure you ’re welcome 
to it all. As for me, 1 mean to make a 
new beginning.” 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, of everything. In the first 
place, I shall begin to improve my mind. 
But don’t you think it’s horrid for wom- 
en to be reasonable ?” 

“ Hard, say you?” 

“ Horrid, — yes, and hard too. But 
I mean to become so. Oh, girls are 
such fools, Jack! I mean to learn to 
like boiled mutton and history and plain 
sewing, and all that. Yet, when a girl’s 
engaged, she ’s not expected to do any- 
thing in particular.” 

Jack laughed, and said nothing ; and 
Lizzie went on. 

“] wonder what your mother will 
say to the news. I think I know.” 

“What?” 

“ She ‘ll say you’ve been very unwise. 
No, she won't: she never speaks so to 
you. She ‘ll say I ’ve been very dis- 
honest or indelicate, or something of 
that kind. No, she won't either: she 
does n't say such things, though I ’m 
sure she thinks them. I don’t know 
what she ‘Il say.” 

“No, I think not, Lizzie, if you in- 
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dulge in such conjectures. My mother 
never speaks without thinking. Let us 
hope that she may think favorably of 
our plan. Even if she does n’t ” —— 

Jack did not finish his sentence, nor 
did Lizzie urge him. She had a great 
respect for his hesitations. But in a 
moment he began again. 

“I was going to say this, Lizzie: I 
think for the present our engagement 
had better be kept quiet.” 

Lizzie’s heart sank with a sudden 
disappointment. Imagine the feelings 
of the damsel in the fairy-tale, whom 
the disguised enchantress had just em- 
powered to utter diamonds and pearls, 
should the old beldame have straight- 
way added that for the present made- 
moiselle had better hold her tongue. 
Yet the disappointment was brief. I 
think this enviable young lady would 
have tripped home talking very hard to 
herself, and have been not ill pleased 


* to find her little mouth turning into 


a tightly clasped jewel-casket. Nay, 
would she not on this occasion have 
been thankful for a large mouth, —a 
mouth huge and unnatural, — stretching 
from ear to ear? Who wish to cast 
their pearls before swine? The young 
lady of the pearls was, after all, but a 
barnyard miss. Lizzie was too proud 
of Jack to be vain. It’s well enough to 
wear our own hearts upon our sleeves ; 
but for those of others, when intrusted 
to our keeping, I think we had better 
find a more secluded lodging. 

“You see, I think secrecy would 
leave us much freer,” said Jack, — 
“leave you much freer.” 

“Oh, Jack, how can you?” cried 
Lizzie. “Yes, of course; I shall be 
falling in love with some one else. 
Freer! Thank you, Sir!” 

“Nay, Lizzie, what I ’m saying is 
really kinder than it sounds. Perhaps 
you zwé// thank me one of these days.” 

“Doubtless! I’ve already taken a 
great fancy to George Mackenzie.” 

“ Will you let me enlarge on my sug- 
gestion?” 

“Oh, certainly! You seem to have 
your mind quite made up.” 

“J confess I like to take account of 
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possibilities. Don’t you know mathe- 
matics are my hobby? Did you ever 
study algebra? I always have an eye 
on the unknown quantity.” 

“No, I never studied algebra. I 
agree with you, that we had better not 
speak of our engagement.” 

“That ’s rigltt, my dear. You ’re al- 
ways right. But mind, I dont want 
to bind you to secrecy. Hang it, do as 
you please !_ Do what comes easiest to 
you, and youll do the best thing. What 
made me speak is my dread of the hor- 
rible publicity which clings to all this 
business. Nowadays, when a girl ’s 
engaged, it’s no longer, ‘Ask mamma,’ 
simply ; but, ‘Ask Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. 
Jones, and my large circle of acquaint- 
ance, — Mrs Grundy, in short.’ I say 
nowadays, but I suppose it ’s always 
been so.” . 

“Very well, we'll keep it all nice and 
quict,” said Lizzie, who would have been 
ready to celebrate her nuptials accord- 
ing to the rites of the Esquimaux, had 
Jack seen fit to suggest it. 

“T know it doesn’t look well for a 
lover to be so cautious,” pursued Jack ; 
“but you understand me, Lizzie, don’t 
you?” 

“I don’t entirely understand you, 
but I quite trust you.” 

“God bless you! My prudence, you 
sec, is my best strength. Now, if ever, 
I need my. strength. When a man’s 
a-wooing, Lizzie, he is all feeling, or he 
ought to be; when he’s accepted, then 
he begins to think.” 

“ And to repent, I suppose you mean.” 

* Nay, to devise means to keep his 
sweetheart from repenting. Let me be 
frank. Is it the greatest fools only that 
are the best lovers? There’s no tell- 
ing what may happen, Lizzie. I want 
you to marry me with your eyes open. 
I don’t want you to feel tied down or 
taken in. You're very young, you know. 
You ‘re responsible to yourself of a year 
hence. You ‘re at an age when no girl 
can count safely from year’s end to 
year’s end.” 

“And you, Sir!” cries Lizzie; “one 
would think you were a grandfather.” 

“Well, I’m on the way to it’ I’m 
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a pretty old boy. I mean what I say. 
I may not be entirely frank, but I think 
I’m sincere. It seems to me as if I'd 
been fibbing all my life before I told 
you that your affection was necessary 
to my happiness. I mean it out and 
out. Inever loved any one before, and 
I never will again. If you had refused 
me half an hour ago, I should have died 
a bachelor. I have no fear for myself. 
But I have for you. You said a few 
minutes ago that you wanted me to be 
your adviser. Now you know the func- 
tion of an adviser is to perfect his vic- 
tim in the art of walking with his eyes 
shut. I sha’n’t be so cruel.” 

Lizzie saw fit to view these remarks 
in a humorous light. “How disinter- 
ested!” quoth she: “how very self- 
sacrificing! Bachelor indeed! For my 
part, I think I shall become a Mor- 
mon!” —I verily believe the poor mis- 
informed creature fancied that in Utah 
it is the ladies who are guilty of po- 
lygamy. 

Before many minutes they drew near 
home. There stood Mrs. Ford at the 
garden-gate, looking up and down the 
road, with a letter in her hand. 

“Something for you, John,” said his 
mother, as they approached. “ It looks 
as if it came from camp. — Why, Eliza- 
beth, look at your skirts !” 

“T know it,” says Lizzie, giving the 
articles in questiona shake. “ Whatis 
it, Jack ?” . 

** Marching orders !” cried the young 
man. “The regiment leaves day after 
to-morrow. I must leave by the early 
train in the morning. Hurray!” And 
he diverted a sudden gleeful kiss into a 
filial salute. 

They went in. The two women were 
silent, after the manner of women who 
suffer. But Jack did little else than 
laugh and talk and circumnavigate the 
parlor, sitting first here and then there, 
— close beside Lizzie and on the oppo- 
site side of the room. After a while 
Miss Crowe joined in his laughter, but 
I think her mirth might have been re- 
solved into articulate heart-beats. After 
tea she went to bed, to give Jack oppor- 
tunity for his last filial (anchements. 
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How generous a man’s intervention 
makes women! But Lizzie promised 
to see her lover off in the morning. 

“ Nonsense !” said Mrs. Ford. “ Youll 
not be up. John will want to breakfast 
quietly.” 

“T] shall see you off, Jack,” repeated 
the young lady, from the threshold. 

Elizabeth went up stairs buoyant with 
her young love. It had dawned upon 
her like a new life,—a life positively 
worth the living. Hereby she would 
subsist and cost nobody anything. In 
it she was boundlessly rich. She would 
make it the hidden spring of a hundred 
praiseworthy deeds. She would begin 
the career of duty: she would enjoy 
boundless equanimity : she would raise 
her whole being to the level of her 
sublime passion. She would practise 
charity, humility, piety, —in fine, all the 
virtues : together with certain morceaux 
of Beethoven and Chopin. She would 
walk the earth like one glorified. She 
would do homage to the best of men 
by inviolate secrecy. Here, by I know 
not what gentle transition, as she lay 
in the quiet darkness, Elizabeth covered 
her pillow with a flood of tears. 

Meanwhile Ford, down-stairs, began 
in this fashion. He was lounging at 
his manly length on the sofa, in his 
slippers. 

“ May I light a pipe, mother ?” 

“Yes, my love. But please be care- 
ful of your ashes. There ’s a news- 
paper.” 

“ Pipes don’t make ashes. — Mother, 
what do you think?” he continued, be- 
tween the puffs of his smoking ; “I ’ve 
got a piece of news.” 

“Ah?” said Mrs. Ford, fumbling 
for her scissors; “I hope it ’s good 
news.” 

“T hope you ’ll think it so. I ’ve 
been engaging myself” — puff, — puff 
— “to Lizzie Crowe.” A cloud of puffs 
between his mother’s face and his own. 
When they cleared away, Jack felt his 
mother’s eyes. Her work was in her 
lap. “To be married, you know,” he 
added. 

In Mrs. Ford’s view, like the king in 
that of the British Constitution, her 
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only son could do no wrong. Prejudice 
is a stout bulwark against surprise. 
Moreover, Mrs. Ford’s motherly instinct 
had not been entirely at fault. Still, it 
had by no means kept pace with fact. 
She had been silent, partly from doubt, 
partly out of respect for her son. As 
long as John did not doubt of himself, 
he was right. Should he come to do 
so, she was sure he would speak. And 
now, when he told her the matter was 
settled, she persuaded herself that he 
was asking her advice. 

“I’ve been expecting it,” she said, 
at last. 

“You have? why didn’t you speak ?” 

“Well, John, I can’t say I’ve been 
hoping it.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Tam not sure of Lizzie’s heart,” 
said Mrs. Ford, who, it may be well to 
add, was very sure of her own. 

Jack began to laugh. “ What's the 
matter with her heart ?” 

“JT think Lizzie ’s shallow,” said Mrs. 
Ford; and there was that in her tone 
which betokened some satisfaction with 
this adjective. 

“Hangit! she is shallow,” said Jack. 
“But when a thing’s shallow, you can 
see to the bottom. Lizzie does n’t pre- 
tend to be deep. I want a wife, mother, 
that I can understand. That ’s the on- 
ly wife I can love. Lizzie ’s the only 
girl I ever understood, and the first I 
ever loved. I love her very much, — 
more than I can explain to you.” 

“Yes, I confess it’s inexplicable. It 
seems to me,” she added, with a bad 
smile, “like infatuation.” 

Jack did not like the smile; he liked 
it even less than the remark. He smoked 
steadily for a few moments, and then 
he said, — 

“Well, mother, love is notoriously 
obstinate, you know. We shall not be 
able to take the same view of this sub- 
ject : suppose we drop it.” 

“Remember that this is your last 
evening at home, my son,” said Mrs. 
Ford. 

“J do remember. Therefore I wish 
to avoid disagreement.” 


There was a pause. The young man 
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smoked, and his mother sewed, in 
silence. 

“J think my position, as Lizzie’s 
guardian,” resumed Mrs. Ford, “en- 
titles me to an interest in the matter.” 

‘Certainly, I acknowledged your in- 
terest by telling you of ouf engage 
ment.” 

Further pause. 

“Will you allow me to say,” said 
Mrs. Ford, after a while, “ that I think 
this a little selfish ?” 

« Allow you? Certainly, if you par- 
ticularly desire it. Though I confess 
it isn’t very pleasant for a man to sit 
and hear his future wife pitched into, 
—by his own mother, too.” 

“John, I am surprised at your lan- 
guage.” 

“] beg your pardon,” and John spoke 
more gently. ‘“ You must n’t be sur- 
prised at anything from an accepted 
lover. —I ’m sure you misconceive her. 
In fact, mother, I don’t believe you 
know her.” 

Mrs. Ford nodded, with an infinite 
depth of meaning ; and from the grim- 
ness with which she bit off the end of 
her thread it might have seemed that 
she fancied herself to be executing a 
human vengeance. . 

« Ah, I know her only too well! " 

“ And you don’t like her?” 

Mrs. Ford performed another decapi- 
tation of her thread. 

& Well, I’m glad Lizzie has one friend 
in the world,” said Jack. 

“ Her best friend,” said Mrs. Ford, 
“is the one who flatters her least. I 
see it all, John. Her pretty face has 
done the business.” 

The young man flushed impatiently. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ you are very 
much mistaken. I’m not a boy nor a 
fool. You trust me in a great many 
things ; why not trust me in this ?” 

“My dear son, you are throwing 
yourself away. You deserve for your 
companion in life a higher character 
than that girl.” 

I think Mrs. Ford, who had been an 
excellent mother, would have liked to 
give her son a wife fashioned on her 
own model. 
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“ Oh, come, mother,” said he, “ that’s 
twaddle. I should be thankful, if I were 
half as good as Lizzie.” 

“It’s the truth, John, and your con- 
duct — not only the step you ’ve taken, 
but your talk about it— is a great dis- 
appointment to me. If I have cher- 
ished any wish of late, it is that my 
darling boy should get a wife worthy 
of him. The household governed by 
Elizabeth Crowe is not the home I 
should desire for any one I love.” 

“JTt’s one to which you should al- 
ways be welcome, Ma’am,” said Jack. 

“Tt’s not a place I should feel at 
home in,” replied his mother. 

“1m sorry,” said Jack. And he got 
up and began to walk about the room. 
“ Well, well, mother,” he said at last, 
stopping in front of Mrs. Ford, “we 
don’t understand each other. One of 
these days we shall. For the present 
let us have done with discussion. 1’m 
half sorry I told you.” 

“J ’m glad of such a proof of your 
confidence. But ifyou had n’t, of course 
Elizabeth would have done so.” 

“No, Ma’am, I think not.” 

“ Then she is even more reckless of 
her obligations than I thought her.” 

“] advised her to say nothing about 
ab 

Mrs. Ford made no answer. 
began slowly to fold up her work. 

“I think we had better let the matter 
stand,” continued her son, “I’m not 
afraid of time. But I wish to make a 
request of you: you won’t mention this 
conversation to Lizzie, will you? nor 
allow her to suppose that you know of 
our engagement? I have a particular 
reason.” 

Mrs. Ford went on smoothing out 
her work. Then she suddenly looked 
up. 

“ No, my dear, I ‘ll keep your secret. 
Give me a kiss.” 


She 
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I HAVE no intention of following Lieu- 
tenant Ford to the seat of war. The 
exploits of his campaign are recorded 
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in the public journals of the day, where 
the curious may still peruse them. My 
own taste has always been for unwrit- 
ten history, and my present business is 
with the reverse of the picture. 

After Jack went off, the two ladies 
resumed their old homely life. But the 
homeliest life had now ceased to be 
repulsive to Elizabeth. Her common 
duties were no longer wearisome: for 
the first time, she experienced the deli- 
cious companionship of thought. Her 
chief task was still to sit by the window 
knitting soldiers’ socks ; but even Mrs. 
Ford could not help owning that she 
worked with a much greater diligence, 
yawned, rubbed her eyes, gazed up and 
down the road less, and indeed produced 
a much more comely article. Ah, me! 
if half the lovesome fancies that flitted 
through Lizzie’s spirit in those busy 
hours could have found their way into 
the texture of the dingy yarn, as it was 
slowly wrought into shape, the eventual 
wearer of the socks would have been as 
light-footed as Mercury. I am afraid I 
should make the reader sneer, were I 
to rehearse some of this little fool’s 
diversions. She passed several hours 
daily in Jack’s old chamber: it was in 
this sanctuary, indeed, at the sunny 
south window, overlooking the long 
road, the wood-crowned heights, the 
gleaming river, that she worked with 
most pleasure and profit. Here she was 
removed from the untiring glance of the 
elder lady, from her jarring questions 
and commonplaces ; here she was alone 
with her love, — that greatest common- 
place in life. Lizzie felt in Jack’s room 
a certain impress of his personality. 
The idle fancies of her mood were bod- 
jed forth in a dozen sacred relics. Some 
of these articles Elizabeth carefully cher- 
ished. It was rather late in the day for 
her to assert a literary taste, — her read- 
ing having begun and ended (naturally 
enough) with the ancient fiction of the 
“Scottish Chiefs.” So she could hard- 
ly help smiling, herself, sometimes, at 
her interest in Jack’s old college tomes. 
She carried several of them to her own 
apartment, and placed them at the foot 
of her little bed, on a book-shelf adorned, 
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besides, with a pot of spring violets, 
a portrait of General McClellan, and a 
likeness of Lieutenant Ford. She had 
a vague belief that a loving study of 
their well-thumbed verses would rem- 
edy, in some degree, her sad intellec- 
tual deficiencies. She was sorry she 
knew so little: as sorry, that is, as she 
might be, for we know that she was 
shallow. Jack’s omniscience was one 
of his most awful attributes. And yet 
she comforted herself with the thought, 
that, as he had forgiven her ignorance, 
she herself might surely forget it. Hap- 
py Lizzie, I envy you this easy path to 
knowledge! The volume she most fre- 
quently consulted was an old German 
“ Faust,” over which she used to fum- 
ble with a battered lexicon. The secret 
of this preference was in certain margin- 
al notes in pencil, signed “J.” I hope 
they were really of Jack’s making. 
Lizzie was always a small walker. 
Until she knew Jack, this had been 
quite an unsuspected pleasure. She 
was alraid, too, of the cows, geese, and 
sheep, —all the agricultural sfJectra of 
the feminine imagination. But now her 
terrors were over. Might she not play 
the soldier, too, in her own humble way ? 
Often with a beating heart, I fear, but 
still with resolute, elastic steps, she re- 
visited Jack’s old haunts ; she tried to 
love Nature as he had seemed to love 
it; she gazed at his old sunsets ; she 
fathomed his old pools with bright 
plummet glances, as if seeking some 
lingering trace of his features in their 
brown depths, stamped there as on a 
fond human heart; she sought out his 
dear name, scratched on the rocks and 
trees, —and when night came on, she 
studied, in her simple way, the great 
starlit canopy, under which, perhaps, 
her warrior lay sleeping ; she wander- 
ed through the green glades, singing 
snatches of his old ballads in a clear 
voice, made tuneful with love, —and as 
she sang, there mingled with the ever- 
lasting murmur of the trees the faint 
sound of a muffled bass, borne upon the 
south wind like a distant drum-beat, re- 
sponsive to a bugle. So she led for 
some months a very pleasant idyllic life, 
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face to face with a strong, vivid mem- 
ory, which gave everything and asked 
nothing. These were doubtless to be 
(and she half knew it) the happiest days 
of her life. Has life any bliss so great 
as this pensive ecstasy? To know that 
the golden sands are dropping one by 
one makes servitude freedom, and pov- 
erty riches. 

In spite of a certain sense of loss, 
Lizzie passed a very blissful summer. 
She enjoyed the deep repose which, it 
is to be hoped, sanctifies all honest 
betrothals. Possible calamity weighed 
lightly upon her. We know that when 
the columns of battle-smoke leave the 
field, they journey through the heavy 
air to a thousand quiet homes, and play 
about the crackling blaze of as many 


firesides. But Lizzie’s vision was never 
clouded. Mrs. Ford might gaze into 


the thickening summer dusk and wipe 
her spectacles ; but her companion hum- 
med her old ballad-ends with an unbrok- 
en voice. She no more ceased to smile 
under evil tidings than the brooklet 
ceases to ripple beneath the projected 
shadow of the roadside willow. The 
self-given promises of that tearful night 
of parting were forgotten. Vigilance 
had no place in Lizzie’s scheme of heay- 
enly idleness. The idea of moralizing 
in Elysium! 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. 
Ford was indifferent to Lizzie’s mood. 
She studied it watchfully, and kept note 
of all its variations. And among the 
things she learned was, that her compan- 
ion knew of her scrutiny, and was, on 
the whole, indifferent to it. Of the full 
extent of Mrs. Ford’s observation, how- 
ever, I think Lizzie was hardly aware. 
She was like a reveller in a brilliantly 
lighted room, with a curtainless win- 
dow, conscious, and yet heedless, of 
passers-by. And Mrs. Ford may not 
inaptly be compared to the chilly spec- 
tator on the dark side of the pane. Very 
few words passed on the topic of their 
common thoughts. From the first, as we 
have seen, Lizzie guessed at her guar- 
dian’s probable view of her engagement : 
‘an abasement incurred by John. Lizzie 

lacked what is called a sense of duty ; 
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and, unlike the majority of such tem- 
peraments, which contrive to be buoy- 
ant on the glistening bubble of Dignity, 
she had likewise a modest estimate of 
her dues. Alack, my poor heroine had 
no pride! Mrs. Ford’s silent censure 
awakened no resentment. It sounded 
in her ears like a dull, soporific hum. 
Lizzie was deeply enamored of what a 
French book terms her a@éses éntellectu- 
celles. Her mental comfort lay in the 
ignoring of problems. She possessed 
a certain native insight which revealed 
many of the horrent inequalities of her 
pathway ; but she found it so cruel and 
disenchanting a faculty, that blindness 
was infinitely preferable. She preferred 
repose to order, and mercy to justice. 
She was speculative, without being crit- 
ical. She was continually wondering, 
but she never inquired. This world 
was the riddle; the next alone would 
be the answer. 

So she never felt any desire to have 
an “understanding” with Mrs. Ford. 
Did the old lady misconceive her? it 
was her own business. Mrs. Ford ap- 
parently felt no desire to set herself 
right. You see, Lizzie was ignorant of 
her friend’s promise. There were mo- 
ments when Mrs, Ford’s tongue itched 
to speak. There were others, it is 
true, when she dreaded any explana- 
tion which would compel her to forfeit 
her displeasure. Lizzie’s happy self 
sufficiency was most irritating, She 
grudged the young girl the dignity 
of her secret; her own actual knowl- 
edge of it rather increased her jeal- 
ousy, by showing her the importance 
of the scheme from which she was ex- 
cluded. Lizzie, being in perfect good- 
humor with the world and with her- 
self, abated no jot of her personal def- 
erence to Mrs. Ford. Of Jack, as a 
good friend and her guardian’s son, she 
spoke very freely. But Mrs. Ford was 
mistrustful of this semi-confidence. She 
would not, she often said to herself, be 
wheedled against her principles. Her 
principles! Oh for some shining blade 
of purpose to hew down such stubborn 
stakes! Lizzie had no thought of flat- 
tering her companion, She never de- 
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ceived any one but herself. She could 
not bring herself to value Mrs. Ford’s 
good-will. She knew that Jack often 
sufiered from his mother’s obstinacy. 
So her unbroken humility shielded no 
unavowed purpose. She was patient 
and kindly from nature, from habit. 
Yet I think, that, if Mrs. Ford could 
have measured her benignity, she would 
have preferred, on the whole, the most 
open defiance. “OF all things,” she 
would sometimes mutter, ‘to be patron- 
ized by that little piece!” It was very 
disagreeable, for instance, to have to 
listen to por/éons of her own son's let- 
ters. F 

These letters came week by week, 
flying out of the South like white-winged 
carrier-doves. Many and many a time, 
for very pride, Lizzie would have liked a 
larger audience. Portions of them cer- 
tainly deserved publicity. They were 
far too good for her. Were they not 
better than that stupid war-correspond- 
ence in the “ Times,” which she so often 
tried in vain to read? They contained 
long details of movements, plans of cam- 
paigns, military opinions and conjec- 
tures, expressed with the emphasis ha- 
bitual to young sub-lieutenants. I doubt 
whether General Halleck’s despatches 
laid down the law more absolutely than 
Lieutenant Ford’s. Lizzie answered in 
her own fashion. It must be owned 
that hers was a dull pen. She told her 
dearest, dearest Jack how much she 
loved and honored him, and how much 
she missed him, and how delightful his 
last letter was, (with those beautifully 
drawn diagrams,) and the village gossip, 
and how stout and strong his mother 
continued to be, —and again, how she 
loved, etc., etc., and that she remained 
his loving L. Jack read these effusions 
as became one so beloved. I should not 
wonder if he thought them very bril- 
liant. 

The summer waned to its close, and 
through myriad silent stages began to 
darken into autumn. Who can tell the 
story of those red months? I have to 
chronicle another silent transition. But 
as I can find no words delicate and 
fine enough to describe the multifold 
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changes of Nature, so, too, I must be 
content to give you the spiritual facts 
in gross. 

John Ford became a veteran down 
by the Potomac. And, to tell the truth, 
Lizzie became a veteran at home. That 
is, her love and hope grew to be an old 
story. She gave way, as the strongest 
must, as the wisest will, to time. The 
passion which, in her simple, shallow 
way, she had confided to the woods and 
waters reflected their outward varia- 
tions ; she thought of her lover less, and 
with less positive pleasure. The golden 
sands had run out. Perfect rest was 
over. Mrs. Ford’s tacit protest began 
to be annoying. In a rather resentful 
spirit, Lizzie forbore to read any more 
letters aloud. These were as regular 
as ever. One of them contained a 
rough camp-photograph of Jack’s new- 
ly bearded visage. Lizzie declared it 
was “too ugly for anything,” and thrust 
it out of sight. She found herself skip- 
ping his military dissertations, which 
were still as long and written in as 
handsome a hand as ever. ‘The “too 
good,” which used to be uttered rather 
proudly, was now rather a wearisome 
truth. When Lizzie in certain critical 
moods tried to qualify Jack’s tempera- 
ment, she said to herself that he was 
too literal. Once he gave her a little 
scolding for not writing oftener. “ Jack 
can make no allowances,” murmured 
Lizzie. “He can understand no feel- 
ings but his own. I remember he used 
to say that moods were diseases. Ilis 
mind is too healthy for such things ; 
his heart is too stout for ache or pain. 
The night before he went off he told 
me that Reason, as he calls it, was the 
rule of life. I suppose he thinks it the 
rule of love, too. But his heart is 
younger than mine, — younger and bet- 
ter. He has lived through awlul scenes 
of danger and bloodshed and cruelty, 
yet his heart is purer.” Lizzie had a 
horrible feeling of being d/asée of this 
one affection. “Oh, God bless him!” 
she cried. She felt much better for the 
tears in which this soliloquy ended. I 
fear she had begun to doubt her ability 
to cry about Jack. 
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CHRISTMAS came. The Army of the 
Potomac had stacked its muskets and 
gone into winter-quarters. Miss Crowe 
received an invitation to pass the sec- 
ond fortnight in February at the great 
manufacturing town of Leatherborough. 
Leatherborough is on the railroad, two 
hours south of Glenham, at the mouth 
of the great river Tan, where this noble 
stream expands into its broadest smile, 
or gapes in too huge a fashion to be dis- 
guised by a bridge. 

“ Mrs. Littlefield kindly invites you 
for the last of the month,” said Mrs. 
Ford, reading a letter behind the tea-urn. 

It suited Mrs. Ford’s purpose —a 
purpose which I have not space to elab- 
orate — that her young charge should 
now go forth into society and pick up 
acquaintances. 

Two sparks of pleasure gleamed in 
Elizabeth’s eyes. But, as she had taught 
herself to do of late with her protectress, 
she mused before answering. 

“Tt is my desire that you should go,” 
said Mrs. Ford, taking silence for dis- 
sent. 

The sparks went out. 

“J intend to go,” said Lizzie, rather 
grimly. “I am much obliged to Mrs. 
Littlefield.” 

Her companion looked up. 

“T intend you shall. You will please 
to write this morning.” 

For the rest of the week the two 
stitched together over muslins and silks, 
and were very good friends. Lizzie 
could scarcely help wondering at Mrs. 
Ford’s zeal on her behalf. Might she 
not have referred it to her guardian’s 
principles? Her wardrobe, hitherto 
fashioned on the Glenham notion of 
elegance, was gradually raised to the 
Leatherborough standard of fitness. As 
she took up her bedroom candle the 
night before she left home, she said, — 

“‘T thank you very much, Mrs. Ford, 
for having worked so hard, for me, — 
for having taken so much interest in 
my outfit. If they ask me at Leather- 
borough who made my things, I shall 
certainly say it was you.” 
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Mrs. Littlefield treated her young 
friend with great kindness. She was a 
good-natured, childless matron. She 
found Lizzie very ignorant and very 
pretty. She was glad to have so great 
a beauty and so many lions to show. 

One evening Lizzie went to her room 
with one of the maids, carrying half a 
dozen candles between them. Heaven 
forbid that I should cross that virgin 
threshold — for the present! But we will 
wait. We will allow them two hours. 
At the end of that time, having gent- 
ly knocked, we will enter the sanctua- 
ry. Glory of glories! The faithful at- 
tendant has done her work. Our lady 
is robed, crowned, ready for worship- 
pers. ; 

I trust I shall not be held to a mi- 
nute description of our dear Lizzie’s per- 
son and costume. Who is so great a 
recluse as never to have ‘beheld young 
ladyhood in full dress? Many of us 
have sisters and daughters. Nota few 
of us, I hope, have female connections 
of another degree, yet no less dear. 
Others have looking-glasses. I give 
you my word for it that Elizabeth made 
as pretty a show as it is possible to see. 
She was of course well-dressed. Her 
skirt was of voluminous white, puffed 
and trimmed in wondrous sort. Her 
hair was profusely ornamented with 
curls and braids of its own rich sub- 
stance. From her waist depended a 
ribbon, broad and blue. White with 
coral ornaments, as she wrote to Jack 
in the course of the week. Coral orna- 
ments, forsooth! And pray, Miss, what 
of the other jewels with which your per- 
son was decorated,—the rubies, pearls, 
and sapphires? One by one Lizzie as- 
sumes her modest gimcracks : her brace- 
let, her gloves, her handkerchief, her 
fan, and then—her smile. Ah, that 
strange crowning smile! 

An hour later, in Mrs. Littlefild’s pret- 
ty drawing-room, amid music, lights, and 
talk, Miss Crowe was sweeping a grand 
curtsy before a tall, sallow man, whose 
name she-caught from her hostess’s re- 
dundant murmur as Bruce. Five min- 
utes later, when the honest matron gave 
a glance at her newly started enterprise 
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from the other side of the room, she 
said to herself that really, for a plain 
country-girl, Miss Crowe did this kind 
of thing very well. Her next glimpse 
of the couple showed them whirling 
round the room to the crashing thrum 
of the piano. At eleven o’clock she 
beheld them linked by their finger-tips 
in the dazzling mazes of the reel. At 
half- past eleven she discerned them 
charging shoulder to shoulder in the 
serried columns of the Lancers. At 
midnight she tapped her young friend 
gently with her fan. 

“Your sash is unpinned, my dear. — 
I think you have danced often enough 
with Mr. Bruce. If he asks you again, 
you had better refuse. It’s not quite 
the thing. — Yes, my dear, I know. — 
Mr. Simpson, will you be so good as to 
take Miss Crowe down to supper?” 

I’m afraid young Simpson had rather 
a snappish partner. 

After the proper interval, Mr. Bruce 
called to pay his respects to Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield. He found Miss Crowe also 
in the drawing-room. Lizzie and he 
met like old friends. Mrs. Littlefield 
was a willing listener; but it seemed 
to her that she had come in at the sec- 
ond act of the play. Bruce went off 
with Miss Crowe's promise to drive 
with him in the afternoon. In the af 
ternoon he swept up to the door in a 
prancing, tinkling sleigh. After some 
minutes of hoarse jesting and silvery 
laughter in the keen wintry air, he 
swept away again with Lizzie curled up 
in the buffalo-robe beside him, like a 
kitten in a rug. It was dark when they 
returned. When Lizzie came in to the 
sitting-room fire, she was congratulated 
by her hostess upon having made a 
* conquest.” 

“T think he ’s a most gentlemanly 
man,” says Lizzie. 

“So he is, my dear,” said Mrs‘ Lit- 
tlefield ; “ Mr. Bruce is a perfect gen- 
tleman. He’s one of the finest young 
men I know. He ’s not so young ei- 
ther. He's a little too yellow for my 
taste; but he ’s beautifully educated. 
I wish you could hear his French ac- 
cent. He has been abroad I don’t 
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know how many years. The firm of 
Bruce and Robertson does an immense 
business.” 

“And I ’m so glad,” cries Lizzie, 
“he ’s coming to Glenham in March! 
He ’s going to take his sister to the 
water-cure.” 

‘“* Really ? — poor thing! 
very good manners.” 

“What do you think of his looks ?” 
asked Lizzie, smoothing her feather. 

“TI was speaking of Jane Bruce. I 
think Mr. Bruce has fine eyes.” 

“T must say I like tall men,” says 
Miss Crowe. 

“Then Robert Bruce is your man,” 
laughs Mr. Littlefield. “He ’s as tall 
as a bell-tower. And he’s got a bell- 
clapper in his head, too.” 

“T believe I will go and take off my 
things,” remarks Miss Crowe, flinging 
up her curls. 

Of-course it behooved Mr. Bruce to 
call the next day and see how Miss 
Crowe had stood her drive. He set a 
veto upon her intended departure, and 
presented an invitation from his sister 
for the following week. At Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield’s instance, Lizzie accepted the 
invitation, despatched a laconic note 
to Mrs. Ford, and stayed over for Miss 
Bruce’s party. It was a grand affair. 
Miss Bruce was a very great lady: she 
treated Miss Crowe with every atten- 
tion. Lizzie was thought by some per- 
sons to look prettier than ever. The 
vaporous gauze, the sunny hair, the 
coral, the sapphires, the smile, were 
displayed with renewed success. The 
master of the house was unable to 
dance ; he was summoned to sterner 
duties. Nor could Miss Crowe be in- 
duced to perform, having hurt her foot 
on the ice. This was of course a dis- 
appointment ; let us hope that her en- 
tertainers made it up to her. 

On the second day after the party, 
Lizzie returned to Glenham. Good Mr. 
Littlefield took her to the station, steal- 
ing a moment from his precious busi- 
ness-hours. 

“There are your checks,” said he ; 
“be sure you don’t lose them. Put 
them in your glove.” 


She has 
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Lizzie gave a little scream of merri- 
ment. 

“Mr, Littlefield, how can you? I’ve 
a reticule, Sir. But I really don’t want 
you to stay.” 

“Well, I confess,” said her com- 
panion. — “ Hullo! there ’s your Scot- 
tish chief! I ‘Il get him to stay with 
you till the train leaves. He may be 
going. Bruce!” 

“Oh, Mr. Littlefield, don’t!” cries 
Lizzie. “Perhaps Mr. Bruce is en- 
gaged.” 

Bruce’s tall figure came striding to- 
wards them. He was astounded to find 
that Miss Crowe was going by this 
train. Delightful! He had come to 
meet a friend who had not arrived. 

Littlefield,” said he, “ you can’t be 
spared from your business. I will see 
Miss Crowe off.” 

When the elder gentleman had de- 
parted, Mr. Bruce conducted his com- 
panion into the car, and found her a 
comfortable seat, equidistant from the 
torrid stove and the frigid door. Then 
he stowed away her shawls, umbrella, 


and reticule. She would keep her 
muff? She did well. What a pretty 
fur ! 


“Tt ’s just like your collar,” said Liz- 
zie. “I wish I had a muff for my feet,” 
she pursued, tapping on the floor. 

“ Why not use some of those shawls ?” 
said Bruce; “let ’s see what we can 
make of them.” 

And he stooped down and arranged 
them as a rug, very neatly and kindly. 
And then he called himself a fool for 
not having used the next seat, which 
was empty; and the wrapping was done 
over again. 

“I’m so afraid you ‘ll be carried off!” 
said Lizzie. “What would you do?” 
“1 think I should make‘the best of 

And you?” 

“T would tell you to sit down ¢here” ; 
and she indicated the seat facing her. 
He took it. “ Now you ‘ll be sure to,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“1 ’m afraid I shall, unless I put the 
newspaper between us.” And he took 
it out of his pocket. “Have you seen 
the news ?” 
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“No,” says Lizzie, elongating her 


bonnet-ribbons. “What is it? Just 
look at that party.” 
«“ There ’s not much news. There ’s 


been a scrimmage on the Rappahan- 
nock. Two of our regiments engaged, 
—the Fifteenth and the Twenty-Eighth. 
Did n’t you tell me you had a cousin or 
something in the Fifteenth ?” 

“ Not a cousin, no relation, but an 
intimate friend, — my guardian’s son. 
What does the paper say, please?” 
inquires Lizzie, very pale. 

Bruce cast his eye over the report. 
“Tt does n’t seem to have amounted to 
much ; we drove back the enemy, and 
recrossed the river at our ease. Our 
loss only fifty. There are no names,” 
he added, catching a glimpse of Liz- 
zie’s pallor, — “none in this paper at 
least.” 

In a few moments appeared a news- 
boy crying the New York journals. 

“Do you think the New York papers 
would have any names?” asked Lizzie. 

“We can try,” said Bruce. And he 
bought a “ Herald,” and unfolded it. 
“Yes, there zy a list,” he continued, 
some time after he had opened out the 
sheet. “What ’s your friend’s name?” 
he asked, from behind the paper. 

“Ford, — John Ford, second lieu- 
tenant,” said Lizzie. 

There was a long pause. 

At last Bruce lowered the sheet, and 
showed a face in which Lizzie’s pallor 
seemed faintly reflected. 

“There zs such a name among the 
wounded,” he said; and, folding the 
paper down, he held it out, and gently 
crossed to the seat beside her. 

Lizzie took the paper, and held it 
close to her eyes. But Bruce could not 
help seeing that her temples had turned 
from white to crimson. 

* Doi you see it?” he asked; “TI 
sincerely hope it ’s nothing very bad.” 

“ Severely,” whispered Lizzie. 

“Yes, but that proves nothing. Those 
things are most unreliable. Do hope 
for the best.” 

Lizzie made no answer. Meanwhile 
passengers had been brushing in, and 
the car was full. The engine began to 
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puff, and the conductor to shout. The 
train gave a jog. 

“You ’d better go, Sir, or you "ll be 
carried off,” said Lizzie, holding out her 
hand, with her face still hidden. 

“May I go on to the next station 
with you?” said Bruce. 

Lizzie gave him a rapid look, with a 
deepened flush. He had fancied that 
she was shedding tears. But those 
eyes were dry; they held fire rather 
than water. 

“No, no, Sir; you must not. 
sist. Good bye.” 

Bruce’s offer had cost him a blush, 
too. He had been prepared to back 
it with the assurance that he had busi- 
ness ahead, and, indeed, to make a little 
business in order to satisfy his con- 
science. But Lizzie’s answer was final. 

“Very well,” said he, “good bye. You 
have my real sympathy, Miss Crowe. 
Don’t despair. We shall meet again.” 

The train rattled away. Lizzie caught 
a glimpse of a tall figure with lifted hat 
on the platform. But she sat motion- 
less, with her head against the window- 
frame, her veil down, and her hands 
idle. 

She had enough to do to think, or 
rather to feel. It is fortunate that the 
utmost shock of evil tidings often comes 
first. After that everything is for the 
better. Jack’s name stood printed in 
that fatal column like a stern signal for 
despair. Lizzie felt conscious of a cri- 
sis which almost arrested her breath. 
Night had fallen at midday: what was 
the hour? <A tragedy had stepped into 
her life: was she spectator or actor? 
She found herself face to face with 
death: was it not her own soul mas- 
querading ina shroud? She sat in a 
halfstupor. She had been aroused 
from a dream into a waking nightmare. 
It was like hearing a murder-shriek 
while you turn the page of your novel. 
But I cannot describe these things. In 
time the crushing sense of calamity 
loosened its grasp. Feeling lashed her 
pinions. Thought struggled to rise. 
Passion was still, stunned, floored. She 
had recoiled like a receding wave for 
a stronger onset. A hundred ghastly 
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fears and fancies strutted a moment, 
pecking at the young girl’s naked heart, 
like sandpipers on the weltering beach. 
Then, as with a great murmurous rush, 
came the meaning of her grief. The 
flood-gates of emotion were opened. 

At last passion exhausted itself, and 
Lizzie thought. Bruce’s parting words 
rang in her ears. She did her best to 
hope. She reflected that wounds, even 
severe wounds, did not necessarily mean 
death. Death might easily be warded 
off. She would go to Jack; she would 
nurse him; shé would watch by him; 
she would cure him. Even if Death 
had already beckoned, she would strike 
down his hand: if Life had already 
obeyed, she would issue the stronger 
mandate of Love. She would stanch 
his wounds; she would unseal his eyes 
with her kisses ; she would call till he 
answered her. 

Lizzie reached home and walked up 
the garden path. Mrs. Ford stood in 
the parlor as she entered, upright, pale, 
and rigid. Each read the other’s coun- 
tenance. Lizzie went towards her slow- 
ly and giddily. She must of course kiss 
her patroness. She took her listless 
hand and bent towards her stern lips. 
Habitually Mrs. Ford was the most un- 
demonstrative of women. But as Liz- 
zie looked closer into her face, she read 
the signs of a grief infinitely more po- 
tent than her own. The formal kiss 
gave way: the young girl leaned her 
head on the old woman’s shoulder and 
burst into sobs. Mrs. Ford acknowl- 
edged those tears with a slow inclina- 
tion of the head, full of a certain grim 
pathos: she put out her arms and 
pressed them closer to her heart. 

At last Lizzie disengaged herself and 
sat down. 

“Tam going to him,” said Mrs. Ford. 

Lizzie’s dizziness returned. Mrs. Ford 
was going, — and she, she? 

“Tam going to nurse him, and with 
God’s help to save him.” 

“ How did you hear ?” 

“T have a telegram from the wungecn 
of the regiment” ; and Mrs. Ford held 
out a paper. 


Lizzie took it and read: “ Lieutenant 
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Ford dangerously wounded in the ac- 
tion of yesterday. You had better 
come on.” 

“T should like to go myself,” said 
Lizzie: “I think Jack would like to 
have me.” 

‘“Nonsense! <A pretty place for a 
young girl! I am not going for senti- 
ment; I am going for use.” 

Lizzie leaned her head back in her 
chair, and closed her eyes. From the 
moment they had fallen upon Mrs. Ford, 
she had felt a certain quiescence. And 
now it was a relief to have responsibility 
denied her. Like most weak persons, 
she was glad to step out of the current 
of life, now that it had begun to quicken 
into action. In emergencies, such per- 
sons are tacitly counted out ; and they 
as tacitly consent to the arrangement. 
Even to the sensitive spirit there is a 
certain meditative rapture in standing 
on the quiet shore, (beside the ruminat- 
ing cattle.) and watching the hurrying, 
eddying flood, which makes up for the 
loss of dignity. Lizzie’s heart resumed 
its peaceful throbs. She sat, almost 
dreamily, with her eyes shut. 

“T leave in an hour,” said Mrs. Ford. 
“T am going to get ready.— Do you 
hear?” 

The young girl’s silence was a deeper 
consent than her companion supposed. 


IV. 


Ir was a week before Lizzie heard 
from Mrs. Ford. The letter, when it 
came, was very brief. Jack still lived. 
The wounds were three in number, and 
very serious ; he was unconscious ; he 
had not recognized her; but still the 
chances either way were thought equal. 
They would be much greater for his re- 
covery nearer home ; but it was impos- 
sible to move him. “I write from the 
midst of horrible scenes,” said the poor 
lady. Subjoined was a list of necessary 
medicines, comforts, and delicacies, to 
be boxed up and sent. 

For a while Lizzie found occupation 
in writing a letter to Jack, to be read in 
his first lucid moment, as she told Mrs. 
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Ford. This lady’s man-of- business 
came up from the village to superintend 
the packing of the boxes. Her direc- 
tions were strictly followed ; and in no 
point were they found wanting. Mr. 
Mackenzie bespoke Lizzie’s admiration 
for their friend’s wonderful clearness of 
memory and judgment. “I wish we 
had that woman at the head of affairs,” 
said he. “’Gad, 1’d apply for a Briga- 
dier-Generalship.” —“1’d apply to be 
sent South,” thought Lizzie. When the 
boxes and letter were despatched, she 
sat down to await more news. Sat 
down, say 1? Sat down, and rose, and 
wondered, and sat down again. These 
were lonely, weary days. Very different 
are the idleness of Jove and the idleness 
of grief. Very different is it to be alone 
with your hope and alone with your 


despair. Lizzie failed to rally her mus- 
ings. I do not mean to say that her 


sorrow was very poignant, although she 
fancied it was. Habit was a great force 
in her simple nature; and her chief 
trouble now was that habit refused to 
work. Lizzie had to grapple with the 
stern tribulation of a decision to make, 
a problem to solve. She felt that there 
was ‘some spiritual barrier between her- 
self and repose. So she began in her 
usual fashion to build up a false repose 
on the hither side of belief. She might 
as well have tried to float on the Dead 
Sea. Peace eluding her, she tried to 
resign herself to tumult. She drank 
deep at the well of self-pity, but found 
its waters brackish. People are apt to 
think that they may temper the penal- 
ties of misconduct by self-commisera- 
tion, just as they season the long after- 
taste of beneficence by a little spice of 
selfapplause. But the Power of Good 
isamore grateful master than the Devil. 
What bliss to gaze into the smooth 
gurgling wake of a good deed, while 
the comely bark sails on with floating 
pennon! What horror to look into the 
muddy sediment which floats round the 
piratic keel! Go, sinner, and dissolve 
it with your tears! And you, scoffing 
friend, there is the way out! Or would 
you prefer the window? 1’m an honest 
man forevermore. 
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One night Lizzie had a dream, —a 
rather disagreeable one, — which haunt- 
ed her during many waking hours. It 
seemed to her that she was walking in 
a lonely place, with a tall, dark-eyed man 
who called her wife. Suddenly, in the 
shadow of a tree, they came upon an 
unburied corpse. Lizzie proposed to 
dig him a grave. They dug a great 
hole and took hold of the corpse to lift 
him in; when suddenly he opened his 
eyes. Then they saw that he was cov- 
ered with wounds. He looked at them 
intently for some time, turning his eyes 
from one to the other. At last he sol- 
emnly said, “ Amen!” and closed his 
eyes. Then she and her companion 
placed him in the grave, and shovelled 
the earth over him, and stamped it down 
with their feet. 

He of the dark eyes and he of the 
wounds were the two constantly recur- 
ring figures of Lizzie’s reveries. She 
could never think of John without think- 
ing of the courteous Leatherborough 
gentleman, too. These were the da/a 
of her problem. These two figures 
stood like opposing knights, (the black 
and the white,) foremost on the great 
chess-board of fate. Lizzie was’ the 
wearied, puzzled player. She would 
idly finger the other pieces, and shift 
them carelessly hither and thither ; but 
it was of no avail: the game lay between 
the two knights. She would shut her 
eyes and long for some kind hand to 
come and tamper with the board; she 
would open them and see the two 
knights standing immovable, face to 
face. It was nothing new. A fancy 
had come in and offered defiance to a 
fact; they must fight it out. Lizzie 
generously inclined to the fancy, the 
unknown champion, with a reputation 
to make. Call her d/asce, if you like, 
this little girl, whose record told of a 
couple of dances and a single lover, 
heartless, eld before her time. Perhaps 
she deserves your scorn. I confess 
she thought herself ill-used. By whom ? 
- by what? wherein? These were ques- 
tions Miss Crowe was not prepared to 
answer. Her intellect was unequal to 
the stern logic of human events. She 
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expected two and two to make five: as 
why should they not for the nonce? 
She was like an actor who finds himself 
on the stage with a half-learned part and 
without sufficient wit to extemporize. 
Pray, where is the prompter? Alas, 
Elizabeth, that you had no mother! 
Young girls are prone to fancy that when 
once they have a lover, they have every- 
thing they need: a conclusion incon- 
sistent with the belief entertained by 
many persons, that life begins with love. 
Lizzie’s fortunes became old stories to 
her before she had half read them 
through. Jack’s wounds and danger 
were an old story. Do not suppose 
that she had exhausted the lessons, the 
suggestions of these awful events, their 
inspirations, exhortations, — that she 
had wept as became the horror of the 
tragedy. No: the curtain had not yet 
fallen, yet our young lady had begun to 
yawn. To yawn? Ay, and to long 
for the afterpiece. Since the tragedy 
dragged, might she not divert herself 
with that well-bred man beside her ? 

Elizabeth was far from owning to her- 
self that she had fallen away from her 
love. For my own part, I need no bet- 
ter proof of the fact than the dull per- 
sistency with which she denied it. What 
accusing voice broke out of the still- 
ness? Jack’s nobleness and magna- 
nimity were the hourly theme of her 
clogged fancy. Again and again she de- 
clared to herself that she was unworthy 
of them, but that, if he would only re- 
cover and come home, she would be his 
eternal bond-slave. So she passed a 
very miserable month. Let us hope 
that her childish spirit was being tem- 
pered to some useful purpose. Let us 
hope so. 

She roamed about the empty house 
with her footsteps tracked by an unlaid 
ghost. She cried aloud and said that 
she was very unhappy; she groaned 
and called herself wicked. Then, some- 
times, appalled at her moral perplexi- 
ties, she declared that she was neither 
wicked nor unhappy; she was _content- 
ed, patient, and wise. Other girls had 
lost their lovers: it was the present way 
of life. Was she weaker than most 
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women? Nay, but Jack was the best 
of men. If he would only come back 
directly, without delay, as he was, sense- 

- less, dying even, that she might look at 
him, touch him, speak to him! Then 
she would say that she could no longer 
answer for herself, and wonder (or pre- 
tend to wonder) whether she were not 
going mad. Suppose Mrs. Ford should 
come back and find her in an unswept 
room, pallid and insane ? or suppose she 
should die of her troubles? What if 
she should kill herself ?—dismiss the 
servants, and close the house, and lock 
herself up with a knife? Then she 
would cut her arm to escape from dis- 
may at what she had already done ; and 
then her courage would ebb away with 
her blood, and, having so far pledged 
herself to despair, her life would ebb 
away with her courage ; and then, alone, 
in darkness, with none to help her, she 
would vainly scream, and thrust the 
knife into her temple, and swoon to 
death. And Jack would come back, 
and burst into the house, and wander 
through the empty rooms, calling her 
name, and for all answer get a death- 
scent! These imaginings were the more 
creditable or discreditable to Lizzie, that 
she had never read “ Romeo and. Juli- 
et.’ At any rate, they served to dissi- 
pate time,— heavy, weary time, — the 
more heavy and weary as it bore dark 
foreshadowings of some momentous 
event. If that event would only come, 
whatever it was, and sever this Gordian 
knot of doubt! 

The days passed slowly: the leaden 
sands dropped one by one. The roads 
were too bad for walking; so Lizzie 
was obliged to confine her restlessness 
to the narrow bounds of the empty 
house, or to an occasional journey to 
the village, where people sickened her 
by their dull indifference to her spiritual 
agony. Still they could not fail to re- 
mark how poorly Miss Crowe was look- 
ing. This was true, and Lizzie knew 
it. I think she even took a certain com- 
fort in her pallor and in her failing in- 
terest in her dress. There was some 
satisfaction in displaying her white roses 
amid the apple-cheeked prosperity of 
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Main Street. At last Miss Cooper, the 
Doctor’s sister, spoke to her : — 

“How is it, Elizabeth, you look so 
pale, and thin, and worn out? What 
you been doing with yourself ? Falling 
in love, eh? It is n't right to be so 
much alone. Come down and stay with 
us awhile, —till Mrs. Ford and John 
come back,” added Miss Cooper, who 
wished to put a cheerful face on the 
matter. 

For Miss Cooper, indeed, any other 
face would have been difficult. Lizzie 
agreed to comé. Her hostess was a 
busy, unbeautiful old maid, sister and 
housekeeper of the village physician. 
Her occupation here below was to per- 
form the forgotten tasks of her fellow- 
men, — to pick up their dropped stitches, 
as she herself declared. She was never 
idle, for her general cleverness was com- 
mensurate with mortal needs. Her own 
story was, that she kept moving, so that 
folks could n’t see how ugly she was. 
And, in fact, her existence was manifest 
through her long train of good deeds, — 
just as the presence of a comet is shown 
by its tail. It was doubtless on the 
above principle that her visage was agi- 
tated by a perpetual laugh. 

Meanwhile more news had been com- 
ing from Virginia. “What an absurdly 
long letter you sent John,” wrote Mrs. 
Ford, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the boxes.’ “ His first lucid moment 
would be very short, if he were to take 
upon himself to read your effusions. 
Pray keep your long stories till he gets 
well.” For a fortnight the young sol- 
dier remained the same, — feverish, con- 
scious only at intervals. Then came a 
change for the worse, which, for many 
weary days, however, resulted in nothing 
decisive. “If he could only be moved 
to Glenham, home, and old sights.” said 
his mother, “1 should have hope. But 
think of the journey!” By this time 
Lizzie had stayed out ten days of her 
visit. - 

One day Miss Cooper came in from 
a walk, radiant with tidings. Her face, 
as I have observed, wore a continual 
smile, being dimpled and punctured all 
over with merriment, — so that, when an 
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unusual cheerfulness was super-diffused, 
it resembled a tempestuous little pool 
into which a gréat stone has been cast. 

“ Guess who’s come,” said she, going 
up to the piano, which Lizzie was care- 
lessly fingering, and putting her hands 
on the young girl’s shoulders. “Just 
guess!” 

Lizzie looked up. 

“ Jack,” she half gasped. 

“Oh, dear, no, not that!) How stupid 
of me! I mean Mr. Bruce, your Leath- 
erborough admirer.” 

_ “Mr. Bruce! Mr. Bruce!” said Liz- 
zie. “Really?” 

“True as I live. He’s come to bring 
his sister to the Water-Cure. I met 
them at the post-office.” 

Lizzie felt a strange sensation of good 
news. Her finger-tips were on fire. 
She was deaf to her companion’s rat- 
tling chronicle. She broke into the 
midst of it with a fragment of some 
triumphant, jubilant melody. The keys 
rang beneath her flashing hands. And 
then she suddenly stopped, and Miss 
Cooper, who was taking off her bonnet 
at the mirror, saw that her face was 
covered with a burning flush. 

That evening, Mr. Bruce present- 
ed himself at Doctor Cooper’s, with 
whom he hada slight acquaintance. To 
Lizzie he was infinitely courteous and 
tender. He assured her, in very pretty 
terms, of his profound sympathy with 
her in her cousin’s danger, — her cous- 
in he still called him, —and it seemed 
to Lizzie that until that moment no one 
had begun to be kind. And then he 
began to rebuke her, playfully and in 
excellent taste, for her pale cheeks. 

“Isn't it dreadful?” said Miss Coop- 
er. “She looks like a ghost. I guess 
she ’s in love.” 

“ Te must be a good-for-nothing lover 
to make his mistress look so sad. If I 
were you, I’*d give him up, Miss Crowe.” 

“T did n’t know I looked sad,” said 
Lizzie. 

“You don’t now,” said Miss Cooper. 
“You ’re smiling and blushing. A’n’t 
she blushing, Mr. Bruce ?” 

“T think Miss Crowe has no more 
than her natural color,” said Bruce, drop- 
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ping his eye-glass. What have you 
been doing all this while since we part- 
ed?” 

“ All this while? it ’s only six weeks. 


I don’t know. Nothing. What have 
you?” 

“T’ve been doing nothing, too. It’s 
hard work.” : 


“Have you been to any more par- 
ties: 7 

“ Not one.” 

“ Any more sleigh-rides ?” 

“Yes. I took one more dreary drive 
all alone, —over that same road, you 
know. And I stopped at the farm-house 
again, and saw the old woman we had 
the talk with. She remembered us, and 
asked me what had become of the young 
lady who was with me before. I told 
her you were gone home, but that I 
hoped soon to go and see you. So she 
sent you her love”’ 

“ Oh, how nice!” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“Was n’t it? And then she made 
a certain little speech; I won't repeat 
it, or we shall have Miss Cooper talking 
about your blushes again.” 

“7 know,” cried the lady in question : 
“she said she was very” 

“Very what ?” said Lizzie. 

“Very h-a-n-d what every one 
says.” 

“Very handy?” asked Lizzie. “I’m 
sure no one ever said that.” 

© Of course,” said Bruce ; “and I an- 
swered what every one answers.” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Littlefield late- 
ly ? ” 

“Several times. I called on her the 
day before I left town, to see if she had 
any messages for you.” 

“Oh, thank you! 
well.” 

“Oh, she ’s as jolly as ever. She 
sent you her love, and hoped you would 
come back to Leatherborough very soon 
again. I told her, that, however it might 
be with the first message, the second 
should be a joint one from both of us.” 

“You ’re very kind. I should like 
very much to go again. —Do you like 
Mrs. Littlefield ?” 

“Like her? Yes. Don’t you? She’s 
thought a very pleasing woman.” 


I hope she ’s 
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“Oh, she ’s very nice. — I don’t 
think she has much conversation.” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid you mean she does 
n’t backbite. We ’ve always found 
plenty to talk about.” 

“That ’s a very significant tone. 
What, for instance ?” 

“Well, we Aave talked about Miss 
Crowe.” 

“Oh, you have? Do you call that 
having plenty to talk about?” 

“We have talked about Mr. Bruce, 
— havem’t we, Elizabeth ?” said Miss 
Cooper, who had her own notion of 
being agreeable. 

It was not an altogether bad notion, 
perhaps ; but Bruce found her interrup- 
tions rather annoying, and insensibly 
allowed them to shorten his visit. Yet, 
as it was, he sat till eleven o’clock, — 
a stay quite unprecedented at Glen- 
ham. 

When he left the house, he went 
splashing down the road with a very 
elastic tread, springing over the starlit 
puddles, and trolling out some senti- 
mental ditty. He reached the inn, and 
went up to his sister’s sitting-room. 

“Why, Robert, where have you been 
all this while ?” said Miss Bruce. 

“ At Dr. Cooper’s.” 

“ Dr. Cooper’s? I should think you 
had! Who’s Dr. Cooper?” 

“Where Miss Crowe’s staying.” 

“Miss Crowe ? Ah, Mrs. Littlefield’s 
friend! Is she as pretty as ever?” 

“ Prettier, — prettier, — prettier. Za- 
ra-ta! tara-ta!” 

“Oh, Robert, do stop that singing! 
You ‘Il rouse the whole house.” 


Vv. 


LATE one afternoon, at dusk, about 
three weeks after Mr. Bruce’s arrival, 
Lizzie was sitting alone by the fire, in 
Miss Cooper’s parlor, musing, as be- 
came the place and hour. The Doctor 
and his sister came in, dressed for a 
lecture. 

“T’m sorry you won’t go, my dear,” 
said Miss Cooper. “It’s a most inter- 
esting subject: ‘A Year of the War.’ 
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All the battles and things described, 
you know.” 

“1 °m tired of war,” said Lizzie. 

“Well, well, if you ’re tired of the 
war, we ‘ll leave you in peace. Kiss 
me good-bye. What ’s the matter ? 
You look sick. You are homesick, a’n’t 
you?” 

“No, no,—I’m very well.” 

“Would you like me to stay at home 
with you ?” , 

“Oh, no! pray, don’t!” 

“Well, we ‘ll tell you all about it. 
Will they have programmes, James? 
I ‘ll bring her a programme. — But you 
really feel as if you were going to be ill. 
Feel of her skin, James.” 

“No, you need n’t, Sir,” said Lizzie. 
“How queer of you, Miss Cooper! I 
*m perfectly well.” 

And at last her friends departed. 
Before long the servant came with the 
lamp, ushering Mr. Mackenzie. 

“Good evening, Miss,” said he. “ Bad 
news from Mrs. Ford.” 

“ Bad news ?” 

“Yes, Miss. I ’ve just got a letter 
stating that Mr. John is growing worse 
and worse, and that they look for his 
death from hour to hour.—It’s very 
sad,” he added, as Elizabeth was si- 
lent. 

“Yes, it ’s very sad,” said Lizzie. 

“TI thought you ’d like to hear it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“ He was a very noble young fellow,” 
pursued Mr. Mackenzie. 

Lizzie made no response. 

“There ’s the letter,” said Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, handing it over to her. 

Lizzie opened it. 

“How long she is reading it!” 
thought her visitor. “You can’t see 
so far from the light, can you, Miss ?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie. — “His poor 
mother! Poor woman!” 

“ Ay, indeed, Miss, —she ’s the one 
to be pitied.” 

“Yes, she ’s the one to be pitied,” 
said Lizzie. “Well!” and she gave 
him back the letter. 

“T thought you ’d like to see it,” said 
Mackenzie, drawing on his gloves ; 
and then, after a pause, —“I ‘ll call 
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again, Miss, if I hear anything more. 
Good night!” 

Lizzie got up and lowered the light, 
and then went back to her sofa by the 
fire. 

Half an hour passed ; it went slowly ; 
but it passed. Still lying there in the 
dark room on the sofa, Lizzie heard a 
ring at the door-bell, a man’s voice 
and a man’s tread in the hall. She 
rose and went to the lamp. As she 
turned it up, the parlor-door opened. 
Bruce came in. 

“ T was sitting in the dark,” said Liz- 
zie ; “but when I heard you coming, I 
raised the light.” 

“ Are you afraid of me ?”’ said Bruce. 

“Oh, no! I 7ll put it down again. 
Sit down.” 

“T saw your friends going out,” pur- 
sued Bruce ; “so I knew I should find 
you alone. — What are you doing here 
in the dark ?” 

“J *ve just received very bad news 
from Mrs. Ford about her son. He’s 
much worse, and will probably not 
live.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“T was thinking about that.” 

“Dear me! Well that ’s a sad sub- 


ject. I’m told he was a very fine young | 


man.” 

“He was, — very,” said Lizzie. 

Bruce was silent awhile. He was a 
stranger to the young officer, and felt 
that he had nothing to offer beyond the 
commonplace expressions of sympathy 
and surprise. Nor had he exactly the 
measure of his companion’s interest in 
him. 

“Tf he dies,” said Lizzie, “it will be 
under great injustice.” 

“Ah! what do you mean?” 

“ There was n’t a braver man in the 
army.” 

“ ] suppose not.” 

“ And, oh, Mr. Bruce,” continued Liz- 
zie, ““he was so clever and good and 
generous! I wish you had known him.” 

“JT wish I had. But what do you 
mean by injustice? Were these quali- 
ties denied him?” 

“No indeed! Every one that looked 
at him could see that he was perfect.” 
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“Where ’s the injustice, then? It 
ought to be enough for him that you 
should think so highly of him.” 

“Oh, he knew that,” said Lizzie. 

Bruce was a little puzzled by his 
companion’s manner. He watched her, 
as she sat with her cheek on her hand, 
looking at the fire. There was a long 
pause. Either they were too friendly or 
too thoughtful for the silence to be em- 
barrassing. Bruce broke it at last. 

“ Miss Crowe,” said he, “ona certain 
occasion, some time ago, when You first 
heard of Mr. Ford’s wounds} I offered 
you my company, with the wish to con- 
sole you as far as I might for what 
seemed a considerable shock. It was, 
perhaps, a bold offer for so new a friend ; 
but, nevertheless, in it even then my 
heart spoke. You turned me off. Will 
you let me repeat it? Now, with a 
better right, will you let me speak out 
all my heart ?” 

Lizzie heard this speech, which was 
delivered in a slow and hesitating tone, 
without looking up or moving her head, 
except, perhaps, at the words “turned 
me off.” After Bruce had ceased, she 
still kept her position. 

“You ’ll not turn me off now?” add- 
ed her companion. 

She dropped her hand, raised her 
head, and looked at him a moment: he 
thought he saw the glow of tears in her 
eyes. Then she sank back upon the 
sofa with her face in the shadow of the 
mantel-piece. 

“ J] don’t understand you, Mr. Bruce,” 
said she. 

“Ah, Elizabeth! am I such a poor 
speaker. How shall I make it plain? 
When I saw your friends leave home 
half an hour ago, and reflected that you 
would probably be alone, I determined 
to go right in and have a talk with you 
that I ’ve long been wanting to have. 
But first I walked half a mile up the 
road, thinking hard,—thinking how 1 
should say what I had to say. I made 
up my mind to nothing, but that some- 
how or other I should say it. I would 
trust, —I @o trust to your frankness, 
kindness, and sympathy, to a fecling 
corresponding to my own. Do you un- 
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derstand that feeling? Do you know 
that I love you? Ido, I do, 1 do! You 
must know it. If you don’t, I solemnly 
swear it. I solemnly ask you, Elizabeth, 
to take me for your husband.” 

While Bruce said these words, he 
rose, with their rising passion, and came 
and stood before Lizzie. Again she 
was motionless. 

“Does it take you so long to think?” 
said he, trying to read her indistinct 
features; and he sat down on the sofa 
beside her and took her hand. 

At last Lizzie spoke. 

“Are you sure,” said she, “that you 
love me?” 

“As sure as that I breathe. Now, 
Elizabeth, make me as sure that I am 
loved in return.” 

“It seems very strange, Mr. Bruce,’ 
said Lizzie. 

“What seems strange? Why should 
it? For a month I ’ve been trying, in 
a hundred dumb ways, to make it plain ; 
and now, when I swear it, it only seems 
strange!” 

“ What do you love me for?” 

“For? For yourself, Elizabeth.” 

“Myself? I am nothing.” 

“1 love you for what you are, — for 
your deep, kind heart, —for being so 
perfectly a woman.” 

Lizzie drew away her hand, and her 
lover rose and stood before her again. 
But now she looked up into his face, 
questioning when she should have an- 
swered, drinking strength from his en- 
treaties for her replies. There he stood 
before her, in the glow of the firelight, 
in all his gentlemanhood, for her to ac- 
cept or reject. She slowly rose and 
gave him the hand she had withdrawn. 

“Mr. Bruce, I shall be very proud to 
love you,” she said. 

And then, as if this effort was beyond 
her strength, she half staggered back to 
the sofa again. And still holding her 
hand, he sat down beside her. And 
there they were still sitting when they 
heard the Doctor and his sister come 
in. 
For three days Elizabeth saw nothing 
of Mr. Mackenzie. At last, on the fourth 
day, passing his office in the village, she 
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went in and asked for him. He came 
out of his little back parlor with his 
mouth full and a beaming face. 

“Good-day, Miss Crowe, and good 
news !” 

“ Good news ?” cried Lizzie. 

“ Capital!” said he, looking hard at 
her, while he put on his spectacles. 
“She writes that Mr. John —won’t you 
take a seat ?—has taken a sudden and 
unexpected turn for the better. Now ’s 
the moment to save him; it’s an equal 
risk. They were to start for the North 
the second day after date. The surgeon 
comes with them. So they ‘Il be home 
—of course they ‘Il travel slowly —in 
four or five days. Yes, Miss, it ’s a 
remarkable Providence. And that no- 
ble. young man will be spared to the 
country, and to those who love him, as 
I do.” 

“Thad better go back to the house 
and have it got ready,” said Lizzie, for 
an answer. 

“Yes, Miss, I think you had. In 
fact, Mrs. Ford made that request.” 

The request was obeyed. That same 
day Lizzie went home. For two days 
she found it her interest to overlook, 
assiduously, a general sweeping, scrub- 
bing, and provisioning. She allowed 
herself no idle moment until bed-time. 
Then But I would rather not be the 
chamberlain of her agony. It was the 
easier to work, as Mr. Bruce had gone 
to Leatherborough on business. 

On the fourth evening, at twilight, 
John Ford was borne up to the door 
on his stretcher, with his mother stalk- 
ing beside him in rigid grief, and kind, 
silent friends pressing about with help- 
ing hands. 


“Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry.” 


It was, indeed, almost a question, 
whether Jack was not dead. Death is 
not thinner, paler, stiller. Lizzie moved 
about like one ina dream. Of course, 
when there are so many sympathetic 
friends, a man’s family has nothing to 
do,— except exercise a little self-con- 
trol. The women huddled Mrs. Ford 
to bed; rest was imperative; she was 
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killing herself. And it was significant 
of her weakness that she did not resent 
this advice. In greeting her, Lizzie felt 
as if she were embracing the stone im- 
age on the top of asepulchre. She, too, 
had her cares anticipated. Good Doctor 
Cooper and his sister stationed them- 
selves at the young man’s couch. 

The Doctor prophesied wondrous 
things of the change of climate; he 
was certain of a recovery. Lizzie found 
herself very shortly dealt with as an 
obstacle to this consummation. Access 
to John was prohibited. “ Perfect still- 
ness, you know, my dear,” whispered 
Miss Cooper, opening his chamber-door 
on a crack, in a pair of very creaking 
shoes. So for the first evening that her 
old friend was at home Lizzie caught 
but a glimpse of his pale, senseless 
face, as she hovered outside the long 
train of his attendants. If we may sup- 
pose any of these kind people to have 
had eyes for aught but the sufferer, we 
may be sure that they saw another vis- 
age equally sad and white. The suf- 
ferer? It was hardly Jack, after all. 

When Lizzie was turned from Jack’s 
door, she took a covering from a heap 
of draperies that had been hurriedly 
tossed down in the hall: it was an old 
army-blanket. She wrapped it round 
her, and went out on the verandah. It 
was nine o’clock; but the darkness 
was filled with light. A great wanton 
wind — the ghost of the raw blast which 
travels by day—had arisen, bearing 
long, soft gusts of inland spring. Scat- 
tered clouds were hurrying across the 
white sky. The bright moon, careering 
in their midst, seemed to have wan- 
dered forth in frantic quest of the hid- 
den stars. 

Lizzie nestled her head in the blan- 
ket, and sat down on the steps. A 
strange earthy smell lingered in that 
faded old rug, and with it a faint per- 
fume of tobacco. Instantly the young 
girl’s senses were transported as they 
had never been before to those far-off 
Southern battle-fields. She saw men 
lying in swamps, puffing their kindly 
pipes, drawing their blankets closer, 
canopied with the same luminous dusk 
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that shone down upon her comfortable 
weakness. Her mind wandered amid 
these scenes till recalled to the present 
by the swinging of the garden-gate. 
She heard a firm, well-known tread 
crunching the gravel. Mr. Bruce came 
up the path. As he drew near the 
steps, Lizzie arose. The blanket fell 
back from her head, and Bruce started 
at recognizing her. 

“ Hullo! You, Elizabeth ? 
the matter?” 

Lizzie made no answer. 

“Are you one of Mr. Ford’s watch- 
ers?” he continued, coming up the 
steps; “how is he?” 

Still she was silent. Bruce put out 
his hands to take hers, and bent for- 
ward as if to kiss her. She half shook 
him off, and retreated toward the door. 

‘Good heavens!” cried Bruce ; 
“what ’s the matter? Are you moon- 
struck ? Can’t you speak?” 

“ No, — no, — not to-night,” said 
Lizzie, in a choking voice. “Go away, 
— go away!” 

She stood holding the door-handle, 
and motioning him oft. He hesitated 
a moment, and then advanced. She 
opened the door rapidly, and went in. 
He heard her lock it. He stood look- 
ing at it stupidly for some time, and 
then slowly turned round and walked 
down the steps. 

The next morning Lizzie arose with 
the early dawn, and came down stairs. 
She went into the room where Jack 
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lay, and gently opened the door. Miss 
Cooper was dozing in her chair. Lizzie 


crossed the threshold, and stole up to 
the bed. Poor Ford lay peacefully sleep- 
ing. ‘There was his old face, after all, — 
his strong, honest features refined, but 
not weakened, by pain. Lizzie softly 
drew up a low chair, and sat down be- 
side him. She gazed into his face, — 
the dear and honored face into which 
she had so often gazed in health. It 
was strangely handsomer: body stood 
for less. It seemed to Lizzie, that, as 
the fabric of her lover’s soul was more 
clearly revealed, — the veil of the tem- 
ple rent wellnigh in twain, — she could 
read the justification of all her old wor- 
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ship. One of Jack’s hands lay outside 
the sheets, — those strong, supple fin- 
gers, once so cunning in workmanship, 
so frank in friendship, now thinner and 
whiter than her own. After looking at 
it for some time, Lizzie gently grasped 
it. Jack slowly opened his eyes. Liz- 
zie’s heart began to throb ; it was as if 
the stillness of the sanctuary had given 
a sign. At first there was no recogni- 
tion in the young man’s gaze. Then 
the dull pupils began visibly to bright- 
en. There came to his lips the com- 
mencement of that strange moribund 
smile which seems so ineffably satirical 
of the things of this world. O impos- 
ing spectacle of death! O blessed 
soul, marked for promotion! What 
earthly favor is like thine? Lizzie sank 
down on her knees, and, still clasping 
John’s hand, bent closer over him. 

“ Jack, —dear, dear Jack,” she whis- 
pered, “do you know me?” 

The smile grew more intense. The 
poor fellow drew out his other hand, 
and slowly, feebly placed it on Lizzie’s 
head, stroking down her hair with his 
fingers. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured; “you 
know me, don’t you? I am Lizzie, 
Jack. Don’t you remember Lizzie?” 

Ford moved his lips inaudibly, and 
went on patting her head. 

“ This is home, you know,” said Liz- 
zie; “this is Glenham. You have n’t 
forgotten Glenham? You are with 
your mother and me and your friends. 
Dear, darling Jack!” 

Still he went on, stroking her head ; 
and his feeble lips tried to emit some 
sound. Lizzie laid her head down on 
the pillow beside his own, and still 
his hand lingered caressingly on her 
hair. 

“Yes, you know me,” she pursued ; 
“you are with your friends now forev- 
er, — with those who will love and take 
care of you, oh, forever!” 

“I’m very badly wounded,” mur- 
mured Jack, close to her ear. 

“Yes, yes, my dear boy, but your 
wounds are healing. I will love you 
and nurse you forever.” 

“Yes, Lizzie, our old promise,” said 
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Jack: and his hand fell upon her neck, 
and with its feeble pressure he drew 
her closer, and she wet his face with 
her tears. 

Then Miss Cooper, awakening, rose 
and drew Lizzie away. 

“JT am sure you excite him, my dear. 
It is best he should have none of his 
family near him, — persons with whom 
he has associations, you know.” 

Here the Doctor was heard gently 
tapping on the window, and Lizzie went 
round to the door to admit him. 

She did not see Jack again all day. 
Two or three times she ventured into 
the room, but she was banished by a 
frown, ora finger raised to the lips. She 
waylaid the Doctor frequently. He was 
blithe and cheerful, certain of Jack’s 
recovery. This good man used to ex- 
hibit as much moral elation at the pros- 
pect of a cure as an orthodox believer 
at that of a new convert: it was one 
more body gained from the Devil. He 
assured Lizzie that the change of scene 
and climate had already begun to tell: 
the fever was lessening, the worst symp- 
toms disappearing. He answered Liz- 
zie’s reiterated desire to do something 
by directions to keep the house quiet 
and the sick-room empty. 

Soon after breakfast, Miss Dawes, a 
neighbor, came in to relieve Miss Coop- 
er, and this indefatigable lady transferred 
her attention to Mrs. Ford. Action was 
forbidden her. Miss Cooper was delight- 
ed for once to be able to lay down the law 
to her vigorous neighbor, of whose fine 
judgment she had always stood in awe. 
Having bullied Mrs. Ford into taking 
her breakfast in the little sitting-room, 
she closed the doors, and prepared for 
“a good long-talk.” Lizzie was careful 
not to break in upon this interview. She 
had bidden her patroness good morn- 
ing, asked after her health, and received 
one of her temperate osculations. As 
she passed the invalid’s door, Doctor 
Cooper came out and asked her to go 
and look for a certain roll of bandages, 
in Mr. John’s trunk, which had been 
carried into another room. Lizzie has- 
tened to perform this task. In fum- 
bling through the contents of the trunk, 
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she came across a packet of letters in a 
well-known feminine hand-writing. She 
pocketed it, and, after disposing of the 
bandages, went to her own room, locked 
the door, and sat down to examine the 
letters. Between reading and thinking 
and sighing and (in spite of herself) 
smiling, this process took the whole 
morning. As she came down to dinner, 
she encountered Mrs. Ford and Miss 
Cooper, emerging from the sitting-room, 
the good long talk being only just con- 
cluded. 

“How do you feel, Ma’am?” she 
asked of the elder lady, —“ rested ?” 

For all answer Mrs. Ford gave a 
look —I had almost said a scowl — so 
hard, so cold, so reproachful, that Lizzie 
was transfixed. But suddenly its sick- 
ening meaning was revealed to her. She 
turned to Miss Cooper, who stood pale 
and fluttering beside the mistress, her 
everlasting smile glazed over with a 
piteous, deprecating glance ; and I fear 
her eyes flashed out the same message 
of angry scorn they had just received. 
These telegraphic operations are very 
rapid. The ladies hardly halted: the 
next moment found them seated at the 
dinner-table with Miss Cooper scruti- 
nizing her napkin-mark and Mrs. Ford 
saying grace. 

Dinner was eaten in silence. When 
it was over, Lizzie returned to her own 
room. Miss Cooper went home, and 
Mrs. Ford went to her son. Lizzie 
heard the firm low click of the lock as 
she closed the door. Why did she lock 
it?) There was something fatal in the 
silence that followed. The plot of her 
little tragedy thickened. Be it so: she 
would act her part with the rest. For 
the second time in her éxperience, her 
mind was lightened by the intervention 
of Mrs. Ford. Before the scorn of her 
own conscience, (which never came,) be- 
fore Jack’s deepest reproach, she was 
ready to bow down,— but not before that 
long-faced Nemesis in black silk. The 
leaven of resentment began to work. 
She leaned back in her chair, and folded 
her arms, brave to await results. But 
before long she fell asleep. She was 
aroused by a knock at her chamber-door. 
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The afternoon was far gone. Miss 
Dawes stood without. 

“Elizabeth, Mr. John wants very 
much to see you, with his love. Come 
down very gently: his mother is lying 
down. Will you sit with him while I 
take my dinner ?— Better? Yes, ever 
so much.” 

Lizzie betook herself with trembling 
haste to Jack’s bedside. 

He was propped up with pillows. His 
pale cheeks were slightly flushed. His 
eyes were bright. He raised himself, 
and, for such feeble arms, gave Lizzie 
a long, strong embrace. 

“T’ve not seen you all day, Lizzie,” 
said he. “Where have you been?” 

“Dear Jack, they would n’t let me 
come near you. I begged and prayed. 
And I wanted so to go to you in the 
army ; but I could n’t. I wish, I wish 
I had!” 

“You would n’t have liked it, Lizzie. 
I’m glad you did n’t. It’s a bad, bad 
place.” 

He lay quietly, holding her hands and 
gazing at her. 

“Can I do anything for you, dear ?” 
asked the young girl. “J would work 
my life out. I’m so glad you ’re bet- 
ter |\* 

It was some time before Jack answer- 
,ed, — 

“ Lizzie,” said he, at last, “I sent for 
you to look at you.k—You are more 
wondrously beautiful than ever. Your 
hair is brown, —like —like nothing ; 
your eyes are blue ; your neck is white. 
Well, well!” 

He lay perfectly motionless, but for 
his eyes. They wandered over her with 
a kind of peaceful glee, like sunbeams 
playing on a statue. Poor Ford lay, 
indeed, not unlike an old wounded 
Greek, who at falling dusk has crawl- 
ed into a temple to die, steeping the 
last dull interval in idle admiration of 
sculptured Artemis. 

“ Ah, Lizzie, this is, already heaven!” 
he murmured. 

“Tt will be heaven when you get 
well,” whispered Lizzie. 

He smiled into her eyes : — 

“You say more than you mean. 
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There should be perfect truth between 
us. Dear Lizzie, I am not going to get 
well. They are all very much mistaken. 
I am going to die. I’ve done my work. 
Death makes up for everything. My 
great pain is in leaving you. But you, 
too, will die one of these days ; remem- 
ber that. In all pain and sorrow, re- 
member that.” 

Lizzie was able to reply only by the 
tightening grasp of her hands. 

“But there is something more,” pur- 
sued Jack. “Life zs as good as death. 
Your heart has found its true keeper ; 


so we shall all three be happy. Tell 
him I bless him and honor him. Tell 
him God, too, blesses him. Shake 


hands with him for me,” said Jack, fee- 
bly moving his pale fingers. “ My moth- 
er,” he went on,—“be very kind to 
her. She will have great grief, but she 
will not die of it. She ‘Il live to great 
age. Now, Lizzie, I can’t talk any 
more ; I wanted to say farewell. You 
Il keep me farewell, — you ’ll stay with 
me awhile, —won’t you? I ‘ll look at 
you till the last. For a little while you 
11 be mine, holding my hands — so — 
until death parts us.” 

Jack kept his promise. His eyes 
were fixed in a firm gaze long after the 
sense had left them. 


In the early dawn of the next day, 
Elizabeth left her sleepless bed, opened 
the window, and looked out on the wide 
prospect, still cool and dim with depart- 
ing night. It offered freshness and 
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peace to her hot head and restless heart. 
She dressed herself hastily, crept down 
stairs, passed the death-chamber, and 
stole out of the quiet house. She turn- 
ed away from the still sleeping village 
and walked towards the open country. 
She went a long way without knowing 
it. The sun had risen high when she 
bethought herself to turn. As she came 
back along the brightening highway, 
and drew near home, she saw a tall fig- 
ure standing beneath the budding trees 
of the garden, hesitating, apparently, 
whether to open the gate. Lizzie came 
upon him almost before he had seen 
her. Bruce’s first movement was to 
put out his hands, as any lover might ; 
but as Lizzie raised her veil, he drop- 
ped them. : 

“Yes, Mr. Bruce,” said Lizzie, “I ‘Il 
give you my hand once more, —in fare- 
well.” 

“ Elizabeth !” cried Bruce, half stupe- 
fied, “in God’s name, what do you mean 
by these crazy speeches ?” 

“I mean well. I mean kindly and 
humanely to you. And I mean justice 
to my old — old love.” 

She went to him, took his listless 
hand, without looking into his wild, 
smitten face, shook it passionately, and 
then, wrenching her own from his grasp, 
opened the gate and let it swing behind 
her. 

“No! no! no!” she almost shriek- 
ed, turning about in the path. “TI for- 
bid you to follow me!” 

But for all that, he went in. 
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HEN Winter encamps on our borders, 
- And dips his white beard in the rills, 
And lays his shield over highway and field, 
And pitches his tents on the hills, — 
In the wan light I wake, and see on the lake, 
Like a glove by the night-winds blown, 
With fingers that crook up creek and brook, 
His shining gauntlet thrown, 
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Then over the lonely harbor, 
In the quiet and deadly cold 
Of a single night, when only the bright, 
Cold constellations behold, a 
Without trestle or beam, without mortise or seam, 
It swiftly and silently spread 
A bridge as of steel, which a Titan’s heel 
In the early light might tread. 


Where Morning over the waters 
Her web of splendor spun, 

Till the wave, all a-twinkle with ripple and wrinkle, 
Hung shimmering in the sun, — 

Where the liquid lip at the breast of the ship 
Whispered and laughed and kissed, 

And the long, dark streamer of smoke from the steamer 
Trailed off in the rose-tinted mist, — 


Now all is gray desolation, 
As up from the hoary coast, 
Over snow-fields and islands her white arms in silence 
Outspreading like a ghost, 
Her feet in shroud, her forehead in cloud, 
Pale walks the sheeted Dawn: 
The sea’s blue rim lies shorn and dim, 
In the purple East withdrawn. 


Where floated the fleets of commerce, 
With proud breasts cleaving the tide, — 
Like emmet or bug with its burden, the tug 
Hither and thither plied, — 
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Where the quick paddles flashed, where the dropped anchor plashed, 


And rattled the running chain, 
Where the merchantman swung in the current, where sung 
The sailors their far refrain, — 


Behold ! when ruddy Aurora 
Peeps from her opening door, 
Faint gleams of the sun like fairies run 
And sport on a crystal floor ; 
Upon the river’s bright panoply quivers 
The noon’s resplendent lance ; 
And by night through the narrows the moon’s slanted arrows 
Icily sparkle and glance. 


Flown are the flocks of commerce, 
Like wild swans hurrying south ; 

The lighter, belated, is frozen, full-freighted, 
Within the harbor’s mouth ; 

The brigantine, homeward bringing 
Sweet spices from afar, 

All night must wait with her fragrant freight 
Below the lighthouse star. 


. 
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The ships at their anchors are frozen, 
From rudder to sloping chain: 

Rock-like they rise: the low sloop lies 
An oasis in the plain. 

Like reeds here and there, the tall masts bare 
Upspring: as on the edge 

Of a lawn smooth-shaven, around the haven 
The shipping grows like sedge. 


Here, weaving the union of cities, 
With hoar wakes belting the blue, 

From slip to slip, past schooner and ship, 
The ferry’s shuttles flew : — 

Now, loosed from its stall, on the yielding wall 
The steamboat paws and rears ; 

The citizens pass on a pavement of glass, 
And climb the frosted piers. 


Where, in the November twilight, 
To the ribs of the skeleton bark 

That stranded lay in the bend of the bay, 
Motionless, low, and dark, 

Came ever three shags, like three lone hags, 
And sat o’er the troubled water, 

Each nursing apart her shrivelled heart, 
With her mantle wrapped about her, — 


Now over the ancient timbers 
Is built a magic deck ; 

Children run out with laughter and shout 
And dance around the wreck ; 

The fisherman near his long eel-spear 
Thrusts in through the ice, or stands 
With fingers on lips, and now and then whips 

His sides with mittened hands. 


Alone and pensive I wander 
Far out from the city-wharf 

To the buoy below in its cap of snow, 
Low stooping like a dwarf ; 

In the fading ray of the dull, brief day 
I wander and muse apart, — 

For this frozen sea is a symbol to me 
Of many a human heart. 


I think of the hopes deep sunken 
Like anchors under the ice, — 

Of souls that wait for Love’s sweet freight 
And the spices of Paradise: 

Far off their barks are tossing 
On the billows of unrest, 

And enter not in, for the hardness and sin 
That close the secret breast. 
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I linger, until, at evening, 
The town-roofs, towering high, 

Uprear in the dimness their tall, dark chimneys, 
Indenting the sunset sky, 

And the pendent spear on the edge of the pier 
Signals my homeward way, 

As it gleams through the dusk like a walrus’s tusk 
On the floes of a polar bay. 


Then I think of the desolate households 
On which the day shuts down, — 
What misery hides in the darkened tides 
Of life in yonder town ! 
I think of the lonely poet 
In his hours of coldness and pain, 
His fancies full-freighted, like lighters belated, 
All frozen within his brain. 


And I hearken to the moanings 
That come from the burdened bay: 

As a camel, that kneels for his lading, reels, 
And cannot bear it away, 

The mighty load is slowly 
Upheaved with struggle and pain 

From centre to side, then the groaning tide 
Sinks heavily down again. 


So day and night you may hear it 
Panting beneath its pack, 

Till sailor and saw, till south wind and thaw, 
Unbind it from its back. 

O Sun! will thy beam ever gladden the stream 
And bid its burden depart ? 

O Life! all in vain do we strive with the chain 
That fetters and chills the heart ? 


Already in vision prophetic 
On yonder height I stand: 

The gulls are gay upon the bay, 
The swallows on the land ;— 

*T is spring-time now; like an aspen-bough 
Shaken across the sky, 

In the silvery light with twinkling flight 
The rustling plovers fly. 


Aloft in the sunlit cordage 
Behold the climbing tar, 
With his shadow beside on the sail white and wide, 
Climbing a shadow-spar ! 
Up the glassy stream with issuing steam 
Phe cutter crawls again, 
All winged with cloud and buzzing loud, 
Like a bee upon the pane. 
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The brigantine is bringing 
Her cargo to the quay, 

The sloop flits by like a butterfly, 
The schooner skims the sea. 

O young heart’s trust, beneath the crust 
Of a chilling world congealed! 

O love, whose flow the winter of woe 
With its icy hand hath sealed! 


Learn patience from the lesson ! 
Though the night be drear and long, 

To the darkest sorrow there comes a morrow, 
A right to every wrong. 

And as, when, having run his low course, the red Sun 
Comes charging gayly up here, 

The white shield of Winter shall shiver and splinter 
At the touch of his golden spear, — 


Then rushing under the bridges, 
And crushing among the piles, 

In gray mottled masses the drift-ice passes, 
Like seaward-floating isles ; — 

So Life shall return from its solstice, and burn 
In trappings of gold and blue, 

The world shall pass like a shattered glass, 
And the heaven of Love shine through. 


AT 


RAKE TALCOTT, a Union pris- 

oner, marched with other prisoners 
seventy-five miles to Danville, on thir- 
teen crackers. They travelled from there 
to Andersonville, six days by rail, on 
four crackers a day, and, as a con- 
sequence of the rations, came in due 
course of time to a general sense of 
emptiness, and an incorrigible tenden- 
cy to think of roast beef, boiled chicken, 
fried oysters, and other like dainties ; 
and many of the prisoners, after bat- 
tling awhile with the emptiness and the 
mental tendency, fell down exhausted, 
and were stowed away in the wagons 
following on in the rear of the train. 
But Talcott, though with youth and the 
brawn and muscle and lusty craving 
vitality of an athlete against him in 
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the cracker point of view, possessed 
likewise a mighty will, and a stubborn, 
tenacious endurance, nowise weakened 
by the discipline of two years of camp 
and battle ; and not only marched with 
courage and elasticity, but actually set 
himself, out of the abundance of his 
resources, to spur the flagging spirits 
of his comrades, as they huddled in 
disconsolate confusion about the little 
station at Andersonville. 

“ Boys,” said our orator, “ the Rebels 
keep their best generals for their Home 
Guard. Lee and Early, and the rest 
of the crew, are Jambs and sucking 
doves to Generals Starvation, Wear- 
’em-out, and Grumble, — especially that 
last-named fellow, who is the worst of 
the three, because he comes under our 
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own colors, and we feel shy about firing 
on our own men. I believe we are all 
too apt to think that muscles are the 
vital forces, and that man lives by beef; 
but, boys, muscles are only hammers, 
and it takes a thought to raise them; 
and though beef is good eating, and we 
should all like a slice uncommonly, let 
me tell you, when it is n’t to be had, 
that dackbone is the next thing to it, and 
it is surprising how long a man can live 
onit. For itis the brain that is the com- 
mander-in-chief, and does the strategy 
and the planning for this precious life 
that we all set such store by, — the brain, 
that I used to think a lazy bummer, that 
lived at the stomach’s expense; and 
when the quartermaster —that ’s the 
stomach — telegraphs up that he’s fairly 
cleaned out, not a half-ration left, says 
our little commander, cool and calm, 
‘Serve out grit and backbone to the 
troops, and send out the senses on a 
scout.’ And, men, if you ’ve got the grit, 
and keep on the sharp look-out, you are 
likely to geton ; but shut down on grum- 
bling, — that ’s a luxury for fellows that 
get three meals a day; for while you 
are busy about that, Starvation and 
Wear-’em-out will sail in at you, and 
once you get weak in the knees, and 
limp in the back, and dizzy in the head, 
you ’re played out. Remember, we 
are n’t going to Belle Isle. I don’t 
know anything about Andersonville, but 
it can’t be so bad as that hole.” 

The men cheered. Up came an offi- 
cer on the double-quick. 

“What ’s the row about now? You 
Yankees are always chattering like 
crows.” 

‘“*So you scarecrows come to look af- 
ter us,” retorted Drake, quick as light: 
at which poor piece of wit the soldiers 
were pleased to laugh vociferously, — 
the irritating laugh that assumes your 
defeat, without granting you a hearing, 
— before which the man in authority, 
not having the art of looking like a 
fool with propriety, retreated, reddening 
and snarling, but turned on the plat- 
form of the cars, and flung back this 
Parthian arrow at the laughing Yan- 
kees : — 
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“You ’re a bad lot of men, saucy as 
the Devil; but I reckon you'll get the 
impudence taken out of you here, d—d 
quick!” 

“Jt is all you have left them to take, 
anyhow,” said a voice, —and “ That’s 
so,” chorused the crowd; and the whis- 
tle sounding, the Captain, whose reign 
was over, departed, hard-hit and growl- 
ing, but left, so to speak, his sting be- 
hind him: for the last of his speech had 
one terrible merit, — it was true. 

The prisoners, over a thousand strong, 
were formed in line and ordered. to 
march. As they tramped along the dus- 
ty road, they strained their eyes, ea- 
gerly, but furtively, for the first show 
of their prison. Seeing tents on the 
left, there was a little stir among them, 
but that proved to be a Rebel camp; 
then some one spied heights topped 
with cannon, and “ Now,” said they, 
“we are close upon it,” and then 
stopped short for wonder, for here the 
road ended, ran butt against the wall 
of a huge roofless inclosure, made of 
squared pines set perpendicularly and 
close together in the ground. 

“Is ita pen?” asked one, doubtfully. 

“Yes, yours,” retorted one of the 
guard, with a grin,— “the Stockade 
Prison.” 

The word ran down the line like a 
shiver, and the men stood mute, eying 
each other doubtfully. And now, if I 
could, I would get at your hearts, you 
who read this, and you should not read 
mistily, and hold the story at loose ends 
as it were, but feel by the answering 
throb within yourselves what thoughts 
gnawed at the hearts of these men un- 
der their brave show of indifference: 
for though these be facts, facts written 
are disembodied, and, like spirits, have 
no power to speak to you, unless you 
give them the voice of your sympathy ; 
and without that, I question which 
touches you most deeply, a thousand 
rats following the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin, and wondering, as he neared the 
wharves, where the Deuse they were 
going, or the thousand Union soldiers 
standing stunned before a gate from 
which should have wailed forth, as they 
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filed throwgh, “Leave all hope be- 
hind!” “ 

They were hardly in, when there was 
a scramble, and a cry of “ Rations !” 
and came lumbering a train of wagons, 
bringing the day’s supplies. There were 
at this time under torture twenty-eight 
thousand prisoners, — more than the 
population of Hartford; and as the 
Southern Confederacy, a Christian asso- 
ciation, and conducting itself with many 
appeals to Christian principle, believes 
the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, 
and so shears the Yankees as close as 
possible, these men had all been for- 
mally fleeced of such worldly gear as 
blankets, money, and extra clothing. 
Some further shearing there had been 
also, but irregular, depending chiefly on 
the temper of the captors, — stripping 
them sometimes to shirt and drawers, 
leaving them occasionally jacket and 
shoes ; so now most were barefooted, 
most in rags, and some had not even 
rags. They had lain on the bare earth, 
sodden with damp or calcined into dust, 
and borne storm and heat helplessly, 
without even the shelter of a board, 
till they were burned and wasted to the 
likeness of haggard ghosts; most had 
forgotten hope, many decency ; some 
were dying, and crawled over the ground 
with a woful persistency that it would 
have broken your heart to see ; they were 
all fasting, for the day’s rations, tossed 
to them the afternoon before, had been 
devoured, as was the custom, ata sin- 
gle meal, and proved scant at that ; and 
they crowded wolfishly about the wag- 
ons, the most miserable, pitiable mob 
that ever had mothers, wives, and sis- 
ters at home to pray for them. 

The new comers looked on amazed, 
and “ How about Belle Isle now ?” they 
said bitterly to Drake. He, poor fellow, 
was having his first despondent chill, 
and sneering at himself for having it, 
after all his fine talk about “backbone”; 
and finding reasons for despair thicken, 
the harder he tried to make elbow-room 
for hope, till altogether confounded at 
the muddle, he flung up thought, with 
“ Brain ’s full and stomach ’s empty, and 
it’s ill talking between a full man and 
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a fasting,” and set about cooking his ra- 
tions. “ But first catch your hare,” cries 
Mrs. Glass. Drake had his hare, such 
as it was, but found something quite as 
important lacking, — wood. 

“1 say, my friend, where do we find 
fuel?” he asked of a man sitting quiet- 
ly on the ground. 

“ Where the Israelites found the straw 
for their bricks,” was the answer. “ There 
is no special provision made, unless it 
be an occasional permit to forage out- 
side, under Hold off there !— don’t 
touch that, man, unless you want to be 
cooked yourself for supper !— that’s the 
“dead line’!” 

Drake drew back from a light railing 
running parallel with the inclosure, on 
which he had nearly laid his hand. 

“ What the Deuse is the dead line?” 

“ The new way to pay old debts, and 
put a Yankee out of the world cheap. 
Show so much as your little finger out- 
side of that, and the guard nails you 
with a bullet ; and as they like that sort 
of thing, they blaze away whenever they 
get a chance, — which is once or twice a 
day, — for our men expose themselves 
voluntarily. When Satan said, ‘Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath will 
he give for his life,’ he had n’t invented 
the Stockade Prison.” 

The man who said these things, in a 
quiet, unexcited way, as if discussing 
some abstraction of the schools, not 
murder, was too wan and wasted, too 
shrunken and despairing, to afford a 
guess as to what manner of man he 
might have been, and too unkempt and 
ragged for any inference concerning his 
rank, having neither jacket, cap, nor 
shoes, matted hair and beard, torn shirt 
and ragged trousers: but his look of re- 
solved patience, and an occasional smile 
while he talked, sadder than tears, made 
Drake’s stout heart twinge with pain. 
“A strong soul in a feeble body,” he 
said to himself, as he walked on; and 
furthermore, ‘“ The man that can smile 
here like that is near heaven, and fit 
for it.” 

Presently he came on a farmer selling 
wood by the stick, price in proportion 
to its size, and as many times its value 
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as the Rebel, by his own showing, ex- 
ceeds the Yankee. Drake had money, 
spite of shearing and searching. He 
had hidden it But I forbear to tell 
of what ingenious shift he had availed 
himself, for | remember, that, spite of its 
well-known loyalty, the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” runs the blockade. First he passed 
the man, prudence pulling him by the 
sleeve, and searched lynx-eyed for chips 
or twigs, over ground scoured daily, in 
such faint hope as his, by thousands ; 
but he might as well have dragged a 
brook for the wreck of a seventy-four 
among its pebbles. Having wasted a 
precious half-hour of fading daylight, he 
came back to the dealer to find his stock 
on the rise ; for the influx of new comers 
had produced an upward tendency in a 
market sensitive as that of Wall Street. 
Lest it should swell quite beyond the 
compass of his pocket, he made haste 
to buy,—scores of meagre wretches 
looking anxiously on. That pitiful sight 
made his heart sore again ; and he hard- 
ly persuaded himself to take his wood 
and be off, till he remembered the poor 
fellow whom he had left resigned and 
hopeless, sitting quietly on the ground 
while all was eager stir about him, and 
hurried back to the spot where he had 
seen him to find him gone. He had 
crawled away, and was lost in that great 
throng. 

Not to be balked entirely, Drake 
shared his firing with those around him ; 
and Virtue, in place of her usual promis- 
sory note, gave him his reward instant- 
ly, in the shape of a tin cup belonging 
to one of the party, and their sole cook- 
ing-utensil, — for the prison authorities 
furnish none. His rations—a day’s 
rations, remember — were eight ounces 
of Indian meal, cob and kernel ground 
together, (as with us for pigs.) and 
sour, (a common occurrence.) and two 
ounces of condemned pork (not to ap- 
pear again in our pages, as it proved 
too strong even for poor Drake’s hun- 
ger). He brought water in the cup 
from a ditch that-traversed the inclos- 
ure, and filtered it through a bit of cloth 
torn from his shirt; and the meal be- 
ing mixed with this water, (salt was 
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not even hinted at, the market price of 

“that article being four dollars a pound 
at Andersonville,) it was placed on a 
strip of wood before the fire, to bake 
up to the half-raw point, that being the 
highest perfection attainable in Drake’s 
kitchen: for a range and a steady heat 
find the baking of meal, so mixed, no 
easy matter. [Eight ounces of meal 
make a cake six inches long, five broad, 
and half an inch thick: that is to say, 
Drake’s dinner and supper for that day, 
and his breakfast and dinner for the 
next day, were in the mass six inch- 
es long, five inches broad, and half 
an inch thick. Give the figures an In- 
dian-meal consistency, you who are not 
of that order of Stoics that endures its 
neighbor’s sufferings without a groan. 
Try the experiment in your own kitchen. 
One baking will carry conviction farther 
than batches of statistics. Drake being 
famished chose to take four meals in one, 
—improvident man! That done, he 
went to bed: quite an elaborate arrange- 
ment, as practised among us, what with 
taking off of clothes, and possibly wash- 
ing and combing, and pulling up of sheets 
and coverlets, and fitting of pillows to 
neck and shoulders ; but nothing can 
be more simple than the way they do it 
there. You just lie down wherever you 
are,—and sleep, if you can. Drake 
could and did sleep most soundly. 

This was our hero’s first taste of pris- 
on-life. Buta little reading and much 
talk about camp-fires and behind earth- 
works —when there was a lull in the 
storm of shot and shell— had etched 
out for him certain crude theories, for 
which he was as ready to do battle as 
any other hot- headed lad of twenty- 
three. “Starvation is the masked bat- 
tery that plays the Deuse with us all,” 
he insisted ; ‘and we must take that, or 
be taken out—feet foremost. As for 
your ‘how, good Incredulity and Unbe- 
licf, where there is an end, and the will 
to reach it, the means are tolerably sure 
to be lying around loose somewhere.” 
But examinations for candidates, and 
the hundred-pound hail, and the sharp 
beak of the ram for the untried monitor, 
are facts for theories ; and without the 
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proof of these, none of the three have 
the positive value of a skillet that has 
been tried. We have Drake’s theory. 
Here are the facts. 

No cooking-utensils were allowed the 
prisoner ; no blankets were allowed the 
prisoner ; no shelter of any sort was al- 
lowed the prisoner ; no tools or materi- 
als to construct a shelter were allowed 
the prisoner; no means of living as a 
civilized man were allowed the pris- 
oner; no way of helping himself as a 
savage was allowed the prisoner. The 
rations were at all times insufficient, 
and frequently so foul that starvation 
itself could not swallow them: conse- 
quence, stomach and body weakened 
by a perpetual hunger, and in many 
cases utter inability to retain food, good 
or bad. More than that, the sluggish 
water-course that served as their res- 
ervoir crept across their pen foul and 
thick with the a@éérzs of the Rebel camp 
above, and in the centre filtered through 
the spongy ground, and creamed and 
mantled and spread out loathsomely in- 
to a hateful swamp ; and the fierce sun, 
beating down on its slimy surface, drew 
from its festering pools and mounds of 
refuse a vapor of death, and the pris- 
oners breathed it; and the reek of un- 
washed and diseased bodies crowding 
close on each other, and the sickening, 
pestilential odor of a huge camp without 
sewerage or system of policing, made the 
air a horror, and the prisoners breath- 
ed it. 

Drake woke, stifling with the heat and 
horrible steam, and turning and throw- 
ing out his arm, only yet half awake, 
struck on something cold and stiff: the 
corpse of some poor fellow who had 
died there in the night beside him. 
Drake, in a two years’ campaign, had 
grown familiar with death, but could 
not yet receive him as a bed-fellow, 
and scrambled up in sickening horror 
to a day in which there was no break- 
fast to eat, no arms to clean, no shoes 
to black, no dress to change, no work 
of any sort to do, no letters to write or 
hope for, no books to read, no dinner to 
prepare, at least till four p.m., when they 
served out rations, — nothing to fix the 
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eye, or offer subject of thought, but the 
general and utter wretchedness. Nor 
could Drake and his fellows take refuge 
in that unconscious self-gratulation with 
which we see the miseries of our neigh- 
bors ; for the future here threw shad- 
ows backward. That skeleton, (I use 
the word not in the exaggerated sense 
in which we are apt to apply it, but 
advisedly ; and I mean a living human 
being, whose skin is literally drawn over 
hideously projecting bones, and who, 
having actually lost all rounding -out 
and filling of flesh, has grown transpar- 
ent, so that by holding an arm in the 
light you may see the blood-vessels and 
the inner edges of the bones,)—this 
skeleton lying there was, perhaps, what 
Drake should be two months hence; 
those men quarrelling, hyena-like, for 
the “job” of burying their dead com- 
rades, that scarred old man moaning 
for a compass, because he had lost his 
way and could not find the North, were 
not lower or more pitiful than Drake 
might yet be: for stout heart and brave 
blood and quick brain have no charm 
against famine, pestilence, and a steady 
pressure of misery in all possible forms. 

The majority of his comrades sank 
helplessly into this quaking bog. Out 
of fifty captured of his regiment, Wil- 
liams, a delicate lad, sickened at once; 
Dean, a stout old Scotchman, was close 
on idiocy ina month; Allan, the color- 
bearer, was shot by the guard, —he had 
slipped near the dead line, and fallen 
with his head outside ; fourteen were 
dead of disease; twelve more sank in 
rayless, hopeless apathy ; and Drake — 
was busy on “A History of the Stock- 
ade Prison.” The way in which he got 
the idea and his stationery is worth 
telling. 

There had fallen upon him a dread of 
motion, —a sombre endurance, —a dis- 
couraged sense of thirty thousand hope- 
less men dragging him down to despair, 
—a dark cloud that shut out God and 
home and help,—an inability to compose 
and fix his drowsy, reeling thought, that 
spun off dizzily to times at school, and 
love and laughter at home, and lapsed 
itself in forgetfulness, and ceased to be 
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even dreamy speculation. Drake, in 
short, was going to the bottom with his 
theory about his neck, when a “ Provi- 
dence,” —the modern way of dodging 
an acknowledgment to God, whom, by 
the by, our poor boy had quite omitted 
in his little theory of self-preservation, 
—in the curious shape of an official 
blunder, stepped in to his rescue. A 
cook-house was in erection without the 
limits of their pen, and, though no car- 
penter, Drake was set with others to 
work under guard. The first glimpse 
of the open country, stretching away to 
meet the low horizon, brought back the 
half-forgotten thought of Freedom; and 
the very trail of her robe is so glorious, 
that even this poor savage liberty of 
rock and clod roused in him anew wit 
to devise and courage to endure. He 
worked then so merrily and with such 
good heart, that an admiring inspector 
more than hinted “at the pity it was to 
see a decent young fellow like him shut 
up in the pen yonder.” 

“So I think,” returned Drake, calm- 
ly, cutting away at his board. 

The official edged a little closer. 

“Why don’t you come over to us, 
then? The Confederacy gives good 
wages. Our Government knows how 
to pay its men.” 

“Right there!” retorted Drake. “The 
Confederacy pays its servants in death 
and ruin, which, as you say, are the 
just wages of a traitor. As for me, I 
want no more of Georgia soil than will 
make me a grave. That is as much as 
a man can own here now and be hon- 
est.” 

It was then, from some occult con- 
nection of ideas too subtile for search- 
ing out, that he imagined, first, a his- 
tory of the Stockade Prison. He se- 
cured a number of long, thin boards, 
and planed them smooth, for foolscap, 
pointed bits of wood for pens, manu- 
factured his ink from the rust of some 
old nails, and made himself a knife by 
grinding two pieces of iron hoop one 
upon the other, and, his work on the 
cook-house at an end, set bravely about 
his history, when Fate nipped it, as she 
has done many a more promising one 
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before it; for even when on the final 
flourish of his title, he heard a sound 
between a groan and a sigh, and, turn- 
ing, saw Corny Keegan, a strapping 
Irishman, and sergeant in his regiment, 
lying near him. Drake put the tail on 
his 7, and then some uneasy conscious- 
ness would have him look again over the 
edge of his board at the sergeant ; for, 
though there were scores of men lying 
within view on the ground, there was 
something in the “ give” and laxity of 
Corny’s posture that augured ill for him 
in Drake’s experienced eyes, and, lay- 
ing the history aside, he went over and 
kneeled down beside him. The man’s 
eyes were closed, and a dull, yellowish 
pallor had taken the place of the usual 
brick tint of his face. Drake essayed to 
lift his heavy head and shoulders ; but 
Corny settled back again with a groan. 

“Och! wurra! Musther Talcott, lave 
me alone. It’s dead I am, kilt intirely, 
wid the wakeness. Divil’s the bit of 
wood I ’ve had these two days, and not 
a cint or a frind to the fore, and | ’m 
jist afther mixin’ the male here with 
wather, thinkin’ to ate it that way, but 
it stuck in me throat, and 1 ’m all on 
a thrimble, and it ’s a gone man is Cor- 
ny Keegan ; though it’s not fur meself 
that Id make moan, sence it’s aisier 
dyin’ than livin’, only the ould mother 
and Mary that ‘Il fret and Holy 
Mother! there comes the sickness, bad 
scran to it!” 

You see now how it happened unto 
the History of the Stockade Prison to 
vanish in smoke; for Drake, having 
neither wood nor the money to buy it, 
made a fire with his precious boards, 
and baked Corny’s raw meal in a cake, 
which the poor fellow devoured with 
a half-starved avidity that made Drake 
ashamed of the reluctance with which 
he had offered up his sacrifice. A little 
corner of his cake Corny left untouched, 
saying, — 

“That ’s fur the poor crathur over 
beyant.” 

“What poor creature?” asked Drake; 
but Corny’s eyes were fixed on the 
pens and ink, and the sorry remains of 
his foolscap, — a half-strip of board. 
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“Och! murther! Musther Talcott, 
and wuz it thim bits of board ye ’s writ- 
in’ on? and ye’s burned thim fur me, 
afther all the throuble ye took wid thim ? 
and to think of the thick head of me, to 
ate up all that illigant histhry, when I ’d 
heerd the boys talkin’ on it, by the 
same token, and bad scran to me! The 
Lord be good to ye fur your kindness, 
Musther Talcott, and make your bed 
as soft as your heart is, and give ye 
a line in the Book of Life fur the one 
I’ve ate, and ” 

“ But the poor creature, Corny.” 

“Thrue for you; and I ’m a baste 
fur forgettin’ him, and him starvin’ the 
while. It’s jist Cap’n Ireland, if ye 
chance to mind him. He was the illi- 
gant officer and the kind-hearted man ; 
and to see him now! If ye ‘ll come 
away, Musther Talcott, I’m quite done 
wid the wakeness, and it ’s jist over 
here beyant that he ’s lyin’, poor jon- 
tleman, that “Il not be long lyin’ any- 
where out of his grave.” 

Corny pointed, as he spoke, to a 
man, or, rather, a bundle of rags hav- 
ing some faint outlines of humanity, 
on the ground before them, — limbs 
out helplessly, face set and ghastly, 
hardly a stir among his tatters to as- 
sure them that he yet breathed; and 
Drake recognized with a thrill of hor- 
ror, though more wan, more woftul, 
more shadow-like, if possible, the man 
who had so moved his compassion on 
the night of his arrival. Keegan knelt 
beside him, and put his corner of cake 
to the sufferer’s mouth, saying, “ Ate a 
bit, Cap’n dear; thry now”; and then, 
seeing that the food rested on white 
and quiet lips, — “ Cap’n, don’t ye hear 
me? It’s Corny, that spoke wid ye a 
while back. Saints be merciful to us, 
he’s gone!” 

“He is not so happy,” said Drake, 
savagely; “he has only fainted. He 
has days of such torture as this before 
him. It would be a mercy to him, and 
I’m not sure but good religion, to put 
him outside of the dead line. I wonder 
why they don’t tie us to the cannon’s 
mouth at once. Here! you! guard, 
there ! holla!” 
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This last was addressed to a soldier 
in the Rebel gray, who was proceed- 
ing leisurely past, but who, on hearing 
himself so unceremoniously summoned, 
turned and came slowly towards them. 

“Here is a man,” said Drake, pas- 
sionately, “who is dying, not because 
it pleases God to take him, but because 
it pleases you to starve him. We have 
no wood to make 4a fire, no food to 
give him, unless it is this scrap of meal 
that he cannot swallow; but you can 
save him, and will, if you are a man, and 
have a man’s heart under that dress.” 

The soldier stared, but, being a 
phlegmatic animal, heard him quietly 
to the end, and opened his jaws to an- 
swer with due deliberation. 

“Tf you don’t like our rules, you 
should n’t have come here, you know. 
And we have n’t any orders about wood : 
you are to look out for yourselves. As 
for the man, if he ’s sick, why don’t 
you take him to the stockade yonder, 
where the doctor is examining for ad- 
mittance to the hospital ? — though I 
don’t see the use: he’s too far gone.” 

Drake and Corny lifted the poor 
wasted frame, that seemed all too frail 
to hold the flickering, struggling breath, 
and carried it to a small stockade 
crowded with men desirous to enter 
the hospital. The first assistant to 
whom they applied was a nervous por- 
cupine, fretted with overwork, and re- 
pulsed them roughly. 

“What is the use of bringing a dead 
man here? We have enough living 
ones on hand.” 

“Och, and that ’s no raison, sence 
it ’s aisy to see thim ’s the kind you 
like best,” muttered Corny ; but Drake 
silenced him hastily. 

“Keep a civil tongue, Corny. They 
*re the masters here; and it will only 
be the worse for poor Ireland, if you 
anger them. Here ’s another; we ‘ll 
try him.” 

But Number Two was Sir Impertur- 
bability, and, without even looking to- 
wards them, answered, in a hard, even 
tone, “ Our number is filled ; you are 
too late,” and, without lifting an eye- 
lash, went on-with his work. 
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Drake grew white to the lips. The 
great veins started out on his forehead, 
and his fingers worked nervously ; but 
it was Corny’s turn to interfere. 

“Musther Talcott, sure and ye Il not 
mind what that spalpeen’s saying; and 
there ’s the docthor himself beyant, and 
a kind and pleasant jontleman he is. 
Jist lift the Cap’n, aisy now, and we ‘Il 
see what the doctnor ‘Il say to him.” 

For the third time, then, Drake made 
his appeal in behalf of the poor fellow 
at his feet. The doctor heard him kind- 
ly, but answered, as his assistant had 
done, that their number was full for the 
day, and was moving on, when Talcott 
caught him by the arm. 

“Doctor,” he said, sternly, “one of 
your assistants refuses my comrade be- 
cause he is a dying man ; another tells 
me, as you have done, that your num- 
ber is full for the day. Your own eyes 
can tell you, that, if not dying now, he 
will be before to-morrow, of want and 
exposure. I know nothing of your 
rules ; but I do know, that, if my com- 
rade’s life is to be saved, it is to be 
saved xow, and that you have the 
means, if means there are, for its salva- 
tion ; and let the awful guilt of the cru- 
elty that brought him here weigh down 
whose neck it will, as there is a God 
above us, I do not see how you can 
write yourself free of murder, or think 
your hands clean from blood, if you 
send him back to die.” 

“ God forbid ! God forbid !”” answer- 
ed the doctor, shrinking from Drake’s 
vehemence. ‘You are unjust, young 
man; it is not my will, but my power 
to help, that is limited. However, he 
shall not be sent back ; we will do for 
him what we can, if I have to lodge 
him in my own house.” 

“And did n't I tell ye the docthor 
was the kind jontleman ?” cried Corny, 
joyfully. “ Though the hospital is no 
sich great matther : jist a few tints ; but 
thin he ‘ll be gettin’ a bed there, and 
belike a dhrap of whiskey or a sup of 
porridge: and if he gits on, it ’s you 
he has to thank for it ; fur if it had n’t 
been fur your prachement, my sowl, the 
docthor would have turned him off, too ; 
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and long life to you, says Corny Kee- 
gan, and may you niver be needin’ any- 
body’s tongue to do the like fur you!” 

Drake made no-answer; after the 
fever comes the chill, and he was think- 
ing drearily of the smouldering “ Histo- 
ry,” and of the intolerable leaden hours 
stretching out before him; but it was 
not in Corny’s nature to remain silent. 

“Tt ’s the ould jontleman wid the 
scythe that takes us down, afther all, 
Musther Talcott ; the hours and hours 
that we sit mopin’, wid our fingers as 
limp as a lady’s, and our stomachs clat- 
terin’ like an impty can, and sorra a 
thing to think of but the poor crathurs 
that ’s dead, rest their souls ! and whin 
our turn ’s comin; and it ’s wishin’ I 
am that it was in the days of the fairies, 
and that the quane of thim ud jist give 
us a call, till I °d ask her if she ’d iver 
a pipe and its full of tobacky about her, 
—or, failin’ that, if she ’d hoppen to 
have a knife in her pocket, till I cut out 
the ould divil Jeff on the gallows, and 
give him what he ’d git, if we iver put 
our hands on him.” 

“A knife,” repeated Drake, starting 
from his abstraction, and fumbling in his 
pocket, from which he drew an old bit 
of iron. “I am not the queen of the 
fairies ; but with this you can hang Jeff 
and his cabinet in effigy, if you choose, 
and can find the material to carve.” 

“ Arrah, and that ’s aisy, wid illigant 
bones like these, that chips off like mar- 
ble or wud itself; but I ’m misdoubtin’ 
I ’m robbin’ ye, Musther Talcott.” 

“ T have another,” said Drake, produ- 
cing it; and as he did so, there breathed 
upon him, like a breeze from home, a 
recollection of the dim light shining in 
an old library down on a broad-leaved 
volume resting on a carved rack, — ofa 
brown-tressed girl who stood with him 
before it, her head just at his shoulder, 
looking at the cathedral on its page, — 
of the chance touch of a little hand on 
his, —of the brush of a perfumed sleeve, 
— of the flitting color in her clear cheek, 
— ofa subtile magic, interweaving blush, 
perfume, picture, and thought of Alice. 
Dainty pinnacle and massive arch and 
carved buttress were photographed on 
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his brain, and arch and pinnacle and 
buttress could be notched out in bone 
by his poor skill, —and if he died, some 
kindly comrade should carry it to Alice, 
and it should tell her what he had left 
unsaid, —and if he lived, he would take 
it to her himself, and it should serve him 
for the text of his story. That the carv- 
ing ofa design so intricate, on so minute 
a scale, must prove tedious argued in ‘its 
favor ; and putting off mourning weeds 
for his history, he took to this new love 
with a complacency that excited Corny’s 
special admiration. 

“Sure, and it ’s a beautiful thing is 
religion ; and the Divil fly away wid me, 
if I don’t be afther gittin’ it meself! 
Here ’s Musther Talcott: if he was fur 
carving a fort or a big gun, the eyes 
and the face of him would be little but 
scowls and puckers ; and there he sits, 
though it’s only the dumb likeness of 
a church that he’s at, by the same to- 
ken that it ’s no bigger than me thumb, 
and, by the howly piper, you ’d think 
the light that flings away from the big 
colored windy down the church was 
stramin’ in his face, he looks so paceful- 
like ; and he no betther than a heretic 
nayther, though he ’s the heart of a 
good Catholic, as no one knows betther 
than meself.” 

Indeed, Corny’s gratitude never grew 
cold. Few sentences of his that did 
not end, like the one just quoted, in 
eulogiums on “ Musther Talcott.” If 
Drake was busy with his cathedral, 
there sat Corny, a few paces distant, 
hacking at Jeff Davis. If Drake, who 
had resolved himself into a sort of duo- 
decimo edition of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, was about his work of mercy, 
there was Corny, a shadow at his heels, 
bringing water, lifting the poor groan- 
ing wretches, and adding his word of 
comfort. “ Cheer up, honey, and do 
jistas Musther Talcott says ; for it’s nixt 
to iverything that he knows, and thim 
things that he don’t know is n’t worth a 
body’s attintion.” And when Drake 
himself was ailing, it was Corny who 
tended him with terrified solicitude, for- 
aged for his wood, and cooked his ra- 
tions. “When Drake was ailing ! ” — 
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that was often. His courage was un- 
daunted, his hope perhaps higher, but 
he had grown perceptibly weak and lan- 
guid ; and there were days—many, alas! 
—when he lay quietly on the ground, 
giving an occasional lazy touch to his 
cathedral, while Corny, as he laughing- 
ly said, ruled in his stead. 

It was on one of these days that there 
arose a sudden stir and commotion 
throughout the camp, a deep and joyful 
hum, that went from mouth to mouth ; 
and men were seen running hastily from 
all quarters, the rush setting towards 
the gate, and drawing in even the sick, 
who crawled and hobbled along with 
the stream, at the risk of being tram- 
pled by the excited throng, struggling 
and crowding on pellmell. While Drake 
looked on in surprise, Corny made his 
appearance, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. 

“News, Musther Talcott dear! an 
ye wuz dyin’, here ’s news to put the 
strength in yer legs! Letthers from 
home, and they say there ’s five thou- 
sand on ’em; and there ’s an officer 
chap, wid a mouth like a thrap, countin’ 
em as if he was a machine, for all the 
wuruld, and bad ’cess to him! wid the 
poor boys crowdin’, and heart-famished 
for only a look at thim, the crumpled 
things, for it’s batthered they is! and 
he, the spalpeen, won’t let one of ‘em 
touch ’em, and no more feelin’ with him 
than if he was a gun, instead of the son 
of one; and I ’m cock-sure I read yer 
name, Musther Talcott, and there ’s 
mine too on the back of a letther, and 
that ’s from Mary, hurra! and God 
bless her! and come, Musther Talcott, 
fur they ‘Il be dalin’ out the letthers or 
iver we get there.” 

Drake rose at once ; but a description 
of his sensations, as he hastily made 
his way towards the throng that surged 
about the imperturbable official like a 
sea, is beyond the power of words. The 
overwhelming surprise and joy of a man 
who in that evil den had almost forgot- 
ten home and the possibility of hearing 
from it, and his agonizing uncertainty, 
could be fathomed only by the poor 
wretches suffering like him, who anx- 
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iously pressed on the Rebel officer, and 
clutched at the letters, and fell back sick 
with impatience and suspense at his for- 
mal delay. At last he opened his grim 
jaws. The men listened breathlessly. 

“All right. Men, there is ten cents 
postage due on each letter.” 

An instant’s stunned pause, and 
then half a dozen voices speaking to- 
gether: “Why, man, you must have 
had ten cents on each of these letters, 
before they crossed the lines”; and 
“How can we pay postage?” “He 
knows we have no money”; “ What 
good will the bits of paper do him at all, 
at all?” “ But the man kept on like an 
automaton. 

“My orders are to collect ten cents 
on each letter; and I am here to obey 
orders, not to argue.” 

Meanwhile those in the rear ranks 
had heard indistinctly or not at all, and 
pressed on those in front to know the 
meaning of the sudden recoil, —for the 
men had instinctively given back, —and 
being told, buzzed it on to those behind 
them; and there began in the crowd a 
low, deep hum, growing louder, as mut- 
tering rose to curses, — growing fiercer, 
for there is nothing half so savage as 
despair that has been fooled with a 
hope, — swelling into a wave of indig- 
nation that swept and swayed the whole 
threng with it, and seemed an instant 
to threaten and topple over the officer 
in their midst. But it came to nought. 
The prudent nudged their neighbors, 
“With the cannon, boys, they can rake 
us on all sides”; and the angrier ones 
fell apart in little groups, and talked in 
whispers, and glared menacingly at the 
guard, but made no further demonstra- 
tion. Those who were happy enough 
to possess the money received their 
letters: the feebler ones crawled away 
with tears furrowing their wan cheeks ; 
and the unmoved official thrust the re- 
maining letters of mother, father, wife, 
and children of these men into the bags 
before their longing eyes; and even 
while the miserable men flung them- 
selves before him, and with outstretched 
hands tried to hold him back, the gate 
clanged after him. 
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Drake, who long ago had spent his 
little hoard, had received this terrible 
blow in entire silence, and turned to 
go without comment or answer to Cor- 
ny’s vociferations. But eyes were dim, 
or head was reeling ; for a few paces on 
he stumbled, and would have fallen over 
a soldier lying in his path, but for Cor- 
ny, who was close behind him, and who 
at once assailed the man over whom 
Drake had tripped, and who still lay 
quietly, without even a stir or motion 
of his head. 

“Ye lazy spalpeen! what the Divil 
are ye stretched out there for, to break 
dacent folk’s necks over the length of 
ye? Stir yourself, or I “ll” Then 
with a sudden and total change of tone, 
as he looked more closely into the quiet 
face, ‘‘ The Saints pity us! it’s Cap’n 
Ireland ; and in the name of Hiven, how 
came yer Honor here on the Och! 
Lord forgive me! ‘Talking to a dead 
corpse! Och! wurra! wurra! Musther 
Talcott, it ’s dead he is, sure! kilt this 
time intirely !” 

“You may well say killed,” said a 
soldier who had joined them. “ If ever 
a man committed murder, then that 
man did that kicked him out of the 
hospital to die.” 

“What is that??? demanded Drake, 
who had seemed in a sort of stupor, 
but roused out of it fiercely at the man’s 
last words. “Do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

“T think I ought,” returned the sol- 
dier. “I was in the hospital at the 
time; I’m only just out ; and I saw it 
myself. The assistant surgeon stops 
at his bed, where he laid only just 
breathing like, and says he, ‘What man 
is this? I ’ve seen him before’; and 
says some one, ‘ His name is Ireland’; 
and says the surgeon, like a flash, ‘ Ire- 
land? Ireland of the —th? Do you 
know what that is? It is a colored 
regiment, and this Abolition scoundrel 
is the captain of it. I knew I had seen 
him. Here! put him out; let him go 
and herd with the rest’; and when 
some one said he was dying any way, 
said the surgeon, with a string of oaths, 
‘Put him out, I tell you; the bed is too 
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good for him’; and then, Sir, when the 
poor young gentleman, who was dizzy- 
like, and did n’t understand, fell down 
beside the door, from weakness, that — 
that infernal brute kicked him, and swore 
at him, as vermin that cumbered the 
ground ; and the men brought him away 
here, Sir, it’s two days back, and he ’s 
just passed away ” ; and kneeling beside 
the body, and lifting the poor wasted 
hands, “I swear, if ever I get back, to 
revenge his death, and never to let 
sword or pistol drop while this cursed 
Rebellion is going on.” 

“ Amin!” said Corny, solemnly, and 
«“ Amen” formed itself on Drake’s white 
lips; but by some curious mental pro- 
cess his thoughts would wander away 
from the stiffening body before him to 
a vision of home, and Sabbaths when 
sweet-toned bells called quiet families 
to church, and little children playing 
about the doorsteps, and peaceful wom- 
en in sunny houses, and gay girls wav- 
ing on men to battle through glittering 
streets, and prayers, and looks of love, 
and songs, and flowers, and Alice; and 
in on this rolled suddenly a sense of 
what was actually around him, as under 
a calm sky and out of a still sea swoops 
sometimes suddenly some huge wave in 
on the quiet beach. He saw about him 
rags, filth, men sick, men dying, men 
dead, men groaning, men cursing, men 
gibbering. There rose up before him 
the grim succession of days of hunger, 
pain, sorrow, and loneliness, already 
past; there came upon him a terrible 
threatening of days to come, yet worse, 
—vwithout hope or relief, unless at the 
dead line. He rose, staggering, and 
with a wild and desperate look that 
startled Corny. 

“Fur the Lord’s sake, wud ye de- 
sthroy yerself?” cried the faithful fel- 
low, throwing his arms about him to 
hold him fast. ‘Och, honey! ye ’re a 
heretic, and the good Lord ’s a Cath- 
olic; but thin He made us all, and He 
has pity on the poor crathurs that ’s 
sufferin’ here, or His heart ’s harder 
nor Corny’s: the Saints forgive me fur 
such a spache! Pray, Musther Talcott, 
pray ” 
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“Pray!” exclaimed Drake ; “is there 
a God looking down here ? ” —and drop- 
ping on his knees, he gasped out, — 

“OQ God! if Thou dost yet hear, 
save me—from going mad!” and fell 
forward at Corny’s feet, senseless. 

He was carried to the hospital, and 
lay there weeks, lost in the delirium of 
a fever; and every morning there peer- 
ed in at the inner door of the stockade 
a huge shock of hair, and a red, anxious 
face, with, — 

“The top of the mornin’ to ye, doc- 
thor, and it ’s ashamed I am to be af- 
ther throublin’ ye so often ; but will yer 
Honor plase to tell me how Musther 
Talcott is the day ???—and having re- 
ceived the desired information, Corny 
would take himself off with blessings 
‘‘on his Honor, that had consideration 
for the feelings of the poor Irishman.” 

One morning there was a change in 
the programme. 

“T have good news for you, Corny,” 
said the kindly doctor. “Talcott is out 
of danger.” 

“ Hurray! and the Saints be praised 
fur that!” shouted Corny, cutting a ca- 
per. 

“ But I have better news yet,” contin- 
ued the doctor, watching Corny closely. 
“His name is on the list of exchanged 
prisoners, and he will be sent home on 
Thursday next.” 

Corny’s face fell. 

“Is he, yer Honor?” very hesitating- 
ly ; and then, suddenly clearing up, “and 
hurra fur that, too! and I’m an ongrate- 
ful baste to be sorry that he ’s to be 
clear of this hole, — bad scran to it !— 
and long life till him, and a blessin’ 
go wid him! and if” — choking — “ we 
don’t mate on earth, sure the Lord 
won’t kape him foriver in purgatory, 
and he so kind and feelin’ for the 
sick.” 

The doctor could not suppress a laugh 
at this limited hope. 

“ But, Corny, what if you are to be 
sent home too?” 

“Me?—and was it me yer Honor 
was sayin’? Och, Hivin bless ye fur that 
word !—and it’s not laughin’ at me is 
yer Honor? Sure ye ’d niver have the 
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heart to chate a poor boy like that. All 
the Saints be praised! I ’ma man agin, 
and not a starvin’ machine ; and I shall 
see ye, Mary, mavourneen! but, och, the 
poor boys that we ’relavin’! Hurra! how 
iver will I ate three males a day, and 
slape under a blanket, and think of thim 
on the ground and starvin’ by inches ! ” 

During the remainder of his stay, 
Corny balanced between joy and his self- 
ishness in being joyful, in a manner suf 
ficiently ludicrous, — breaking’ out one 
moment in the most extravagant demon- 
stration, to be twitched from it the next 
by a penitential spasm. As for Drake, 
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hardly yet clear of the shadows that 
haunted his fever, he but mistily com- 
prehended the change that was before 
him; and it will need weeks and per- 
haps months of home-nursing and watch- 
ing before body and mind can win back 
their former strength and tone. 

Meanwhile, people of the North, what 
of the poor boys left behind at Ander- 
sonville, starving, as Corny said, by 
inches, with the winter before them, 
and their numbers swelled by the hun- 
dreds that a late Rebel paper gleefully 
announces to be on their way from more 
Northern prisons ? 


DOCTOR JOHNS. 


~ VII. 


be was not easy in that day to bring 
together the opinions of a Connecti- 
cut parish that had been jostled apart 
by a parochial quarrel, and where old 
grievances were festering. Indeed, it 
is never easy to do this, and unite opin- 
ions upon a new comer, unless he have 
some rare gift of eloquence, which so 
dazes the good people that they can no 
longer remember their petty griefs, or 
unless he manage with rare tact to pass 
lightly over the sore points, and to 
anoint them by a careful hand with 
such healing salves as he can concoct 
out of his pastoral charities. Mr. Johns 
had neither art nor eloquence, as com- 
monly understood; yet he effected a 
blending of all interests by the simple, 
earnest gravity of his character. He 
ignored all angry disputation ; he ig- 
nored its results. He came as a shep- 
herd to a deserted sheepfold ; he came 
to preach the Bible doctrines in their 
literalness. He had no reproofs, save 
for those who refused the offers of 
God's mercy, —no commendation, save 
for those who sought His grace whose 
favor is life everlasting. There were 
no metaphysical niceties in his dis- 


courses, athwart which keen disputants 
might poise themselves for close and 
angry conflict ; he recognized no neces- 
sities but the great ones of repentance 
and faith; and all the mysteries of 
the Will he was accustomed to solve by 
grand utterance of that text which he 
loved above all others, — however much 
it may have troubled him in his discus- 
sion of Election, —“ Whosoever wé/Z, 
let him come and drink of the water of 
life freely.” 

Inheriting as he did all the religious 
affinities of his mother, these were com- 
pacted and made sensitive by years of 
silent protest against the proud world- 
ly sufficiency of his father, the Major. 
Such qualities and experience found re- 
pose in the unyielding dogmas of the 
Westminster divines. At thirty the 
clergyman was as aged as most men of 
forty-five, — seared by the severity of 
his opinions, and the unshaken tenacity 
with which he held them. He was by 
nature a quiet, almost a timid man; 
but over the old white desk and crim- 
son cushion, with the choir of singers 
in his front and the Bible under his 
hand, he grew into wonderful boldness. 
He cherished an exalted idea of the 
dignity of his office, —a dignity which 
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he determined to maintain to the ut- 
most of his power; but in the pulpit 
only did the full measure of this exalta- 
tion come over him. Thence he looked 
down serenely upon the flock of which 
he was the appointed guide, and among 
whom his duty lay. The shepherd lead- 
ing his sheep was no figure of speech 
for him ; he was commissioned to their 
care, and was conducting them — old 
men and maidens, boys and gray-haired 
women —athwart the dangers of the 
world, toward the great fold. On one 
side always the fires of hell were gap- 
ing ; and on the other were blazing the 
great candlesticks around the throne. 
But when, on some occasion, he had, 
under the full weight of his office, in- 
veighed against a damning evil, and, as 
he fondly hoped by the stillness in the 
old meeting-house, wrought upon sin- 
ners effectually, it was disheartening to 
be met by some hoary member of his 
flock, whom perhaps he had borne par- 
ticularly in mind, and to be greeted 
cheerfully with, “ Capital sermon, Mr. 
Johns! those are the sort that do the 
business! I like those, parson!” The 
poor man, humiliated, would bow his 
thanks. He lacked the art (if it be an 
‘art) to press the matter home, when 
he met one of his parishioners thus. 
Indeed, his sense of the importance 
of his calling and his extreme con- 
scientiousness gave him an air of ti- 
midity outside the pulpit, which offer- 
ed great contrast to that which he wore 
in the heat of his sermonizing. Not 
that he forgot the dignity of his posi- 
tion for a moment, but he wore it too 
trenchantly ; he could never unbend to 
the free play of side-talk. Hence he 
could not look upon the familiar spirit 
of badinage in which some of his breth- 
ren of the profession indulged, without 
serious doubts of their complete sub- 
mission to the Heavenly King. Always 
the weight of his solemn duties press- 
ed sorely on him; always amid pitfalls 
he was conducting his little flock to- 
ward the glories of the Great Court. 
There is many a man narrowed and 
sharpened by metaphysical inquiry to 
such a degree as to count the indirec- 
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tion and freedom of kindly chat irk- 
some, and the occasion of a needless 
blunting of that quick mental edge with 
which he must scathe all he touches. 
But the stiffness of Mr. Johns was not 
that of constant mental strain ; he did 
not refine upon his dogmas; but he 
gave them such hearty entertainment, 
and so inwrapped his spirit with their 
ponderous gravity, that he could not 
disrobe in a moment, or uncover to ev- 
ery chance comer. 

It is quite possible that by reason 
of this grave taciturnity the clergyman 
won more surely upon the respect of 
his people. “He is engrossed,” said 
they, “ with greater matters ; and in all 
secular aflairs he recognizes our supe- 
rior discernment.” Thus his inaptitude 
in current speech was construed by 
them into a delicate flattery. They 
greatly relished his didactic, argument- 
ative sermonizing, since theirs was a 
religion not so much of the sensibilities 
as of the intellect. They agonized to- 
ward the truth, if not by intense think- 
ing, yet by what many good people are 
apt to mistake for it, — immense endu- 
rance of the prolix thought of others. 

If the idea of universal depravity had 
been ignored,—as it sometimes is in 
these latitudinarian days, — or the no- 
tion of any available or worthy Chris- 
tian culture, as distinct from a direct 
and clearly defined agency, both as to 
time and force, of the Spirit, had been 
entertained, he would have lost half of 
the elements by which his arguments 
gained logical sequence. But, laboring 
his way from stake to stake of the old 
dogmas of the Westminster divines, he 
fastened to them stoutly, and swept 
round from each as a centre a great 
scathing circle of deductions, that beat 
wofully upon the heads of unbelievers. 
And if a preacher attack only unbe- 
lievers, he has the world with him, now 
as then; it is only he who has the bad 
taste to meddle with the caprices of 
believers who gets the raps and the 
orders of dismissal. 

Thus it happened that good Mr. 
Johns came to win the good-will of all 
the parish of Ashfield, while he chal- 
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lenged their- respect by his uniform 
gravity. It is even possible that a con- 
sciousness of a certain stateliness and 
stiffmess of manner became in some 
measure a source of pride to him, and 
that he enjoyed, in his subdued way, 
the disposition of the lads of the town 
to give him a wide pass, instead of 
brushing brusquely against him, as if he 
were some other than the parson. 

In those days he wrote to his sister 
Eliza, — 

“We are fairly settled in a pleasant 
home upon the main street. The meet- 
ing-house, which you will remember, is 
near by; and I have, by the blessing 
of God, a full attendance every Lord’s 
day. They listen to my poor sermons 
with commendable earnestness ; and I 
trust they may prove to them ‘a savor 
of life unto life.’ We also find the peo- 
ple of the town neighborly and kind. 
Squire Elderkin has proved particularly 
so, and is a very energetic man in all 
matters relating to the parish. I fear 
greatly, however, that he still lacks the 
intimate favor of God, and has not hum- 
bled himself to entire submission. Yet 
he is constant in his observance of 
nearly all the outward forms of devo- 
tion and of worship; and we hear of 
his charities in every house we enter. 
Strange mystery of Providence, that he 
should not long since have been brok- 
en down by grace, and become in a// 
things a devout follower of the Master ! 
I hope yet to see him brought a hum- 
ble suppliant into the fold. His wife 
is a most excellent person, lowly in her 
faith, and zealous of good works. The 
same may also be said of their worthy 
maiden sister, Miss Joanna Meacham, 
who is, of a truth, a matron in Israel. 
Rachel and myself frequently take tea 
at their house ; and she is much inter- 
ested in the little family of Elderkins, 
who, I am glad to say, enjoy excellent 
advantages, and such of them as are 
of proper age are duly taught in the 
Shorter Westminster Catechism. 

“Deacon Tourtelot, another of our 
neighbors, is a devout man ; and Dame 
Tourtelot (as she is commonly called) 
is a woman of quite extraordinary zeal 
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and capacity. Their daughter Almira 
is untiring in attendance, and aids the 
services by singing treble. Deacon 
Simmons, who lives at quite a distance 
from us, is represented to be a man of 
large means and earnest in the faith. 
He has a large farm, and also a distil- 
lery, both of which are said to be man- 
aged with great foresight and prudence. 
I trust that the reports which I hear 
occasionally of his penuriousness are 
not wholly true, and that in due time 
his hand will be opened by divine grace 
to a more effectual showing forth of the 
deeds of charity. I do not allow my- 
self to entertain any of the scandals 
which unfortunately belong more or 
less to every parish, and which so in- 
terrupt the growth of that Christian 
love which is the parent of all virtues ; 
and I trust that these good people may 
come in time to see that it is better to 
live together in harmony than to fo- 
ment those bickerings which have led 
so recently to the dismissal of my poor 
brother in the Gospel. Our home af- 
fairs are, I believe, managed prudently, 
—the two servants being most excel- 
lent persons, and my little Rachel a 
very sunbeam in the house.” 

And the little sunbeam writes to Mrs. 
Handby at about the same date, —we 
will say from six to eight months after 
their entry, — 

“Everything goes on delightfully, 
dear mamma. Esther is a good creat- 
ure, and helps me wonderfully. You 
would laugh to see me fingering the 
raw meats at the butcher’s cart to 
choose nice pieces, which I really cax 
do now; and it is fortunate I can, for 
the goodman Benjamin knows fosttive- 
ly nothing of such things, and I am 
sure would n’t be able to tell mutton 
from beef. 

“ The little parlor is nicely furnished ; 
there is an elegant hair sofa, and over 
the mantel is the portrait of Major 
Johns ; and then the goodman has in- 
sisted upon hanging under the looking- 
glass my old sampler in crewel, with a 
gilt frame around it ; on the table is the 
illustrated ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ papa 
gave me, and a volume of ‘ Calmet’s 
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Dictionary’ I have taken out of the 
study, —it is full of sach beautiful pic- 
tures, —and ‘Mrs. Hannah More’ in 
full gilt. The big Bible you gave us, 
the goodman says, is too large for easy 
handling ; so it is kept on a stand in 
the corner, with the great fly-brush of 
peacock’s feathers hanging over it. I 
have put charming blue chintz curtains 
in the spare chamber, and arranged ev- 
erything there very nicely ; so that, de- 
fore a certain event, you must be sure 
to come and take possession. 

“Last night we took tea again with 
the Elderkins, and Mrs. Elderkin was 
as kind to me as ever, and Miss Meach- 
am is an excellent woman, and the lit- 
tle ones are loves of children; and I 
wish you could see them. But you will, 
you know, gwite soon. Sometimes I 
fall to crying, when I think of it all; and 
then the goodman comes and puts his 
hand on my head, and says, —‘ Rachel! 
Rachel, my dear ! is this your gratitude 
for all God’s mercies?’ And then I 
jump up, and kiss his grave face, and 
laugh through my tears. He is a dear 
good man. This is all very foolish, I 
suppose ; but, mamma, is n’t it the way 
with all women ? 

“Dame Tourtelot is a great storm 
of a creature, and she comes down upon 
us every now and then, and advises me 
about the housekeeping and the table, 
and the servants, and Benjamin, — giv- 
ing me a great many good hints, I sup- 
pose; but in such a way, and calling 
me ‘my child,’ as makes me feel good 
for nothing, and as if I were not fit to 
be mistress. Miss Almira is a quiet 
thing, and has a piano. She dresses 
very queerly, and, I have been told, has 
written poetry for the ‘ Hartford Cou- 
rant,’ over fwo stars —* *, She seems 
a good creature, though, and comes to 
see us often. The chaise is a great com- 
fort, and our old horse Dobbins is a 
good, sober horse. Benjamin often 
takes me with him in his drives to see 
the parishioners who live out of town. 
He tells me about the trees and the 
flowers, and a thousand matters I never 
heard of. Indeed, he is a good man, 
and he knows a world of things.” 
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The tender-hearted, kind soul makes 
her way into the best graces of the peo- 
ple of Ashfield: the older ones charm- 
ed with that blithe spirit of hers, and 
all the younger ones mating easily with 
her simple, outspoken naturalness. She 
goes ‘freely everywhere ; she is not stiff 
ened by any ceremony, nor does she 
carry any stately notions of the dignity 
of her office, — some few there may be 
who wish that she had a keener sense 
of the importance of her position ; she 
even bursts unannounced into the lit- 
tle glazed corner of the Tew partners, 
where she prattles away with the se- 
date Mistress Tew in good, kindly fash- 
ion, winning that stiff old lady’s heart, 
and moving her to declare to all cus- 
tomers that the parson’s wife has no 
pride about her, and is “a dear little 
thing, to be sure!” 

On summer evenings, Dobbins is to 
be seen, two or three times in the week, 
jogging along before the square-topped 
chaise, upon some highway that leads 
into the town, with the parson seated 
within, with slackened rein, and in 
thoughtful mood, from which he rouses 
himself from time to time with a testy 
twitch and noisy chirrup that urge the 
poor beast into a faster gait. All the 
while the little wife sits beside him, as 
if a twittering sparrow had nestled it- 
self upon the same perch with some 
grave owl, and sat with him side by side, 
watching for the big eyes to turn up- 
on her, and chirping some pretty re- 
sponse for every solemn utterance of 
the wise old bird beside her. 


VIII. 


On the return from one of these pa- 
rochial drives, not long after their es- 
tablishment at Ashfield, it happened 
that the good parson and his wife were 
not a little startled at sight of a stranger 
lounging familiarly at their door. A 
little roof jutted out over the entrance 
to the parsonage, without any appar- 
ent support, and flanking the door were 
two plank seats, with their ends toward 
the street, cut away into the shape of 
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those “settles” which used to be seen 
in country taverns, and which here 
seemed to invite a quiet out-of-door 
gossip. But the grave manner of the 
parson had never invited to a very fa- 
miliar use of this loitering-place, even 
by the most devoted of the parishion- 
ers ; and the appearance of a stranger 
of some two-and-thirty years, with some- 
thing in his manner, as much as in his 
dress, which told of large familiarity 
with the world, lounging upon this little 
porch, had amazed the passers-by, as 
much as it now did the couple who 
drove up slowly in the square-topped 
chaise. 

“Who can it be, Benjamin?” says 
Rachel. 

“T really can’t say,” returns the par- 
son. 

“He seems very much at home, my 
dear,” — as indeed he does, with his feet 
stretched out upon the bench, and eye- 
ing curiously the approaching vehicle. 

As it draws near, his observation be- 
ing apparently satisfactory, he walks 
briskly down to the gate, and greets 
the parson with, — 

“My dear Johns, I ’m delighted to 
see you!” 

At this the parson knew him, and 
greets him, — 

“ Maverick, upon my word !” and of- 
fers his hand. 

“And this is Mrs. Johns, I suppose,” 
says the stranger, bowing graciously. 
“ Allow me, Madam”; and he assists 
her to alight. “ Your husband and my- 
self were old college-friends, partners 
of the same bench, and I ’ve used no 
ceremony, you see, in finding him out.” 

Rachel, eyeing him furtively, and 
with a little rustic courtesy, “is glad 
to see any of her husband’s old friends.” 

The parson—upon his feet now — 
shakes the stranger’s hand heartily 
again. 

“T am very glad to see you, Maver- 
ick ; but I thought you were out of the 
country.” 

“So I have been, Johns ; am home 
only upon a visit, and hearing by ac- 
cident that you had become a clergy- 
man—as I always thought you would 
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—and were settled hereabout, I deter- 
mined to run down and see you before 
sailing again.” 

“You must stop with me. Rachel, 
dear, will you have the spare room 
made ready for Mr. Maverick ?” 

“My dear Madam, don’t give your- 
self the least trouble ; I am an old trav- 
eller, and can make myself quite com- 
fortable at the tavern yonder ; but if it 
’s altogether convenient, I shall be de- 
lighted to pass the night under the roof 
of my old friend. I shall be off to-mor- 
row noon,” continued he, turning to the 
parson, “and until then I want you to 
put off your sermons and make me one 
of your parishioners.” 

So they all went into the parsonage 
together. 

Frank Maverick, as he had said, had 
shared the same bench with Johns in 
college ; and between them, unlike as 
they were in character, there had grown 
up a strong friendship, —one of those 
singular intimacies which bind the grav- 
est men to the most cheery and reck- 
less. Maverick was forever running 
into scrapes and consulting the cool 
head of Johns to help him out of them. 
There was never a tutor’s windows to 
be broken in, or a callithumpian frolic, 
(which were in vogue in those days,) 
but Maverick bore a hand in both; 
and somehow, by a marvellous address 
that belonged to him, always managed 
to escape, or at most to receive only 
some grave admonition from the aca- 
demic authorities. Johns advised with 
him, (giving as serious advice then as 
he could give now,) and added from 
time to time such assistance in his 
studies as a plodding man can always 
lend to one of quick brain, who makes 
no reckoning of time. 

Upon a certain occasion Maverick 
had gone over with Johns to his home, 
and the Major had taken an immense 
fancy to the buoyant young fellow, so 
full of spirits, and so charmingly frank. 
“Tf your characters could only be weld- 
ed together,” he used to say to his son, 
“you would both be the better for it; 
he a little of your gravity, and you some- 
thing of his rollicking carelessness.” 
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This bound Johns to his friend more 
closely than ever. There was, more- 
over, great honesty and conscientious- 
ness in the lad’s composition: he could 
beat in a tutor’s window for the frolic 
of the thing, and by way of paying off 
some old grudge for a black mark ;_ but 
there was a strong spice of humanity 
at the bottom even of his frolics. It 
happened one day, that his friend Ben 
Johns told him that one of the bats 
which had done terrible execution on 
the tutor’s windows had also played 
havoc on his table, breaking a bottle 
of ink, and deluging some half-dozen 
of the tutor’s books; “and do you 
know,” said Johns, “the poor man who 
has made such a loss is saving up all 
his pay here for a mother and two or 
three fatherless children?” 

“ The Deuse he is!” said Maverick, 
and his hand went to his pocket, which 
was always pretty full. “I say, Johns, 
don’t peach on me, but I think I must 
have thrown that bat, (which Johns knew 
to be hardly possible, for he had only 
come up at the end of the row,) and I 
want you to get this money to him, to 
make those books good again. Will 
you do it, old fellow ?” 

This was the sort of character to win 
upon the quiet son of the Major. “If 
he were only more earnest,” he used to 
say, — “if he could give up his trifling, 
— if he would only buckle down to seri- 
ous study, as some of us do, what great 
things he might accomplish!” A com- 
mon enough fancy among those of riper 
years, —as if all the outlets of a man’s 
nerve-power could be dammed _ into 
what shape the possessor would ! 

Maverick was altogether his old self 
this night at the parsonage. Rachel 
listened admiringly, as he told of his 
travel and of his foreign experiences. 
He was the son of a merchant of an 
Eastern seaport who had been long en- 
gaged in the Mediterranean trade, with 
a branch house at Marseilles; and 
thither Frank had gone two or three 
years after leaving college, to fill some 
subordinate post, and finally to work 
his way into a partnership, which he now 
held. Of course he had not lived there 
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those seven or eight years last past with- 
out his visit to Paris ; and his easy, care- 
less way of describing what he had seen 
there in Napoleon’s day — the fétes, the 
processions, the display — was a kind 
of talk not often heard in a New Eng- 
land village, and which took a strong 
hold upon the imagination of Rachel. 

“And to think,” says the parson, 
“that such a people are wholly infi- 
del!” 

“Well, well, I don’t know,” says 
Maverick; “I think I have seen a good 
deal of faith in the Popish churches.” 

“Faith in images; faith in the Vir- 
gin; faith in mummery,” says Johns, 
with a sigh. “’Tis always the scarlet 
woman of Babylon!” 

“T know,” says Maverick, smiling, 
“these things are not much to your 
taste; but we have our Protestant 
chapels, too.” 

“* Not much better, I fear,” says Johns. 
“ They are sadly impregnated with the 
Genevese Socinianism.” 

This was about the time that the or- 
thodox Louis Empaytaz was suffering 
the rebuke of the Swiss church author- 
ities for his “ Considerations upon the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ.” Aside from 
this, all the parson’s notions of French 
religion and of French philosophy were 
of the most aggravated degree of bit- 
terness. That set of Voltaire, which 
the Major, his father, had once pur- 
chased, had not been without its fruit, 
—not legitimate, indeed, but most de- 
cided. The books so cautiously put out 
of sight —like all such —had caught 
the attention of the son; whereupon 
his mother had given him so terrible 
an account of French infidelity, and 
such a fearful story of Voltaire’s dying 
remorse, — current in orthodox circles, 
—as had caught strong hold upon the 
mind of the boy. All Frenchmen he 
had learned to look upon as the chil- 
dren of Satan, and their language as 
the language of hell. With these sen- 
timents very sincerely entertained, he 
regarded his poor friend as one living 
at the very door-posts of Pandemonium, 
and hoped, by God’s mercy, to throw 
around him even now a little of the 
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protecting grace which should keep him 
from utter destruction. But though this 
was uppermost in his mind, it did not 
forbid a grateful outflow of his old sym- 
pathies and expressions of interest in 
all that concerned his friend. It seem- 
ed to him that his easy refinement of 
manner, in such contrast with the cer- 
emonious stiffness of the New England 
customs of speech, was but the sliming 
over of the Serpent’s tongue, prepara- 
tory to a dreadful swallowing of soul 
and body; and the careless grace of 
talk, which so charmed the innocent 
Rachel, appeared to the exacting Puri- 
tan a token of the enslavement of his 
old friend to sense and the guile of this 
world. 

Nine o’clock was the time for evening 
prayers at the parsonage, which under no 
circumstances were ever omitted ; and 
as the little clock in the dining-room 
chimed the hour, Mr. Johns rose to lead 
the way from his study, where they had 
passed the evening. 

“Tt ’s our hour for family prayer,” 
says Johns; “will you come with 
us ?”? 

“ Most certainly,” says Maverick, ris- 
ing. “I should be sorry not to have this 
little scene of New England life to take 
back with me: it will recall home pleas- 
antly.” 

The servants were summoned, and 
the parson read in his wonted way a 
chapter, — not selected, but designated 
by the old book-mark, which was car- 
ried forward from day to day through- 
out the sacred volume. In his prayer 
the parson asked specially for Divine 
Grace to overshadow all those journey- 
ing from their homes, — to protect them, 
— to keep alive in their hearts the teach- 
ings of their youth,—to shield them 
from the insidious influences of sin and 
of the world, and to bring them in 
God’s own good time into the fold of 
the elect. 

Shortly after prayers Rachel retired 
for the night. The parson and his old 
friend talked for an hour or more in 
the study, but always as men whose 
thoughts were unlike: Maverick filled 
and exuberant with the prospects of this 
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life; and the parson, by a settled pur- 
pose, which seemed like instinct, mak~- 
ing all his observations bear upon fu- 
turity. 

“ The poor man has grown very nar- 
row,” thought Maverick. 

And yet Johns entered with friendly 
interest into the schemes of his com- 
panion. 

“So you count upon spending your 
life there?” says the parson. 

“It is quite probable,” says Mave- 
rick. “I am doing exceedingly well; 
the climate, bating some harsh winds in 
winter, is enjoyable. Why should n’t 
T ? ” 

“Tt’s a question to put to your con- 
science,” says Johns, “not tome. A 
man can but do his duty, as well there 
as here perhaps. A little graft of New- 
Englandism may possibly work good. 
Do you mean to marry in France, Ma- 
verick ?” 

A shade passed over the face of his 
friend ; but recovering himself, with a 
little musical laugh, he said, — 

“T really can’t say: there are very 
charming women there, Johns.” 

“Tam afraid so,” uttered the parson, 
dryly. 

“By the way,” said Maverick, — 
“you will excuse me, — but you will be 
having a family by and by,” —at which 
the parson fairly blushed, — “ you must 
let me send over some little gift for 
your first boy; it sha’n’t be one that 
will harm him, though it comes from 
our heathen side of the world.” 

“There’s a gift you might bestow, 
Maverick, that I should value beyond 
price.” 

“ Pray what is it ?” 

“Live such a life, my friend, that I 
could say to any boy of mine, ‘ Follow 
the example of that man.’ ” 

“ Ah,” said Maverick, with his easy, 
infectious laugh, “ that’s more than I 
can promise. To tell the truth, Johns, 
I don’t believe I could by any possibility 
fall into the prim, stiff ways which make 
aman commendable hereabout. Even 
if I were religiously disposed, or should 
ever think of adopting your profession, 
I fancy I should take to the gown and 
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liturgy, as giving a little freer movement 
to my taste. You don’t like to think 
of that, I’ll wager.” 

“You might do worse things,’ 
the parson, sadly. 

“I know I might,” said Maverick, 
thoughtfully ; “I greatly fear I shall. 
Yet it’s not altogether a bad life I’m 
looking forward to, Johns: well say 
ten or fifteen more years of business 
on the other side; marrying sometime 
in the interval,—certainly not until I 
have a good revenue; then, possibly, 
I may come over among you again, 
establish a pretty home in the neigh- 
borhood of one of your towns; look 
after a girl and boy or two, who may 
have come into the family; get the 
title of Squire; give fairly to the mis- 
sionary societies ; take my place in a 
good big family-pew ; dabble in politics, 
perhaps, so that people shall dub me 
‘Honorable’: is n’t that a fair show, 
Johns ?” 

There was a thief in the candle, which 
the parson removed with the snuffers. 

“ As for yourself,” continued Mave- 
rick, “they ’Il give you the title of Doc- 
tor after a few years!” — The parson 
raised his hand, as if to put away the 
thought. — “I know,” continued his 
friend, “ you don’t seek worldly honors : 
but they will drift upon you; they ‘Il 
all love you hereabout, in spite of your 
seriousness (the parson smiled) ; youll 
have your house full of children ; you ‘Il 
be putting a wing here and a wing 
there ; and when I come back, twenty 
years hence, if I live, I shall find you 
comfortably gray, and your pretty wife 
in spectacles, knitting mittens for the 
youngest boy, and the oldest at college, 
and your girls grown into tall village 
belles ; — but, Johns, don’t, I beg, be 
too strict with them; you can’t make 
a merry young creature the better by 
insisting upon seriousness ; you can’t 
crowd goodness into a body by pound- 
ing uponit. What are you thinking of, 
Johns?” 

The parson was sitting with his eyes 
bent upon a certain figure in the green 
and red Scotch carpet. 

“ Thinking, Maverick, that in twenty 
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years’ time, if alive, we may be less fit 
for heaven than we are to-day.” 

There was a pitying kindliness in the 
tone of the minister, as he said this, 
which touched Maverick. 

“ There ’s no doubt on your score, 
Johns, God bless you! But we must 
paddle our own boats : I dare say you ’Il 
come out along way before me ; you al- 
ways did, you know. Every man to his 
path.” 

“There ’s but ove,” said Johns, sol- 
emnly, “that leadeth to eternal rest.” 

“Yes, I know,” says Maverick, with 
a gay smile upon his face, which the 
parson remembered long after, “we are 
the goats; but you must have a little 
pity on us, for all that.” 

With these words they parted for the 
night. 

Next morning, before the minister 
was astir, Maverick was strolling about 
the garden and the village street, and at 
breakfast appeared with a little bunch 
of violets he had gathered from Rachel’s 
flower-patch, and laid them by her 
plate. (It was a graceful attention, that 
not even the clergyman had ever paid 
to her.) And he further delighted her 
with a description of some fioral féte 
which he had witnessed at Marseilles, 
in the year of the Restoration. 

“ They welcomed their old masters, 
then?” said the parson. 

“Perhaps so; one can never say. 
The French express their joy with 
flowers, and they bury their grief with 
flowers. I like them for it; I think 
there ’s a ripe philosophy in it.” 

“ A heathen philosophy,” said the 
minister. 

At noon Maverick left upon the old 
swaying stage-coach, — looking out, as 
he passed, upon the parsonage, with 
its quaintly panelled door, and its dia- 
mond lights, of which he long kept 
the image in his mind. That brazen 
knocker he seemed to hear in later 
years, beating, — beating as if his brain 
lay under it. 

“T think Mr. Frank Maverick is a 
most charming man,” said the pretty 
Mrs. Johns to her husband. 

“He is, Rachel, and generous and 
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open-hearted,—and yet, in the sight 
of Heaven, I fear, a miserable sinner.” 
“But, Benjamin, my dear, we are all 
sinners.” 
“ All, —all, Rachel, God help us!” 


IX. 


In December of the year 1820 came 
about a certain event of which hint has 
been already given by the party chiefly 
concerned; and Mrs. Johns presented 
her husband with a fine boy, who was 
in due time christened — Reuben. 

Mrs. Handby was present at this 
eventful period, occupying the guest- 
chamber, and delighting in all the little 
adornments that had been prepared by 
the loving hands of her daughter ; and 
upon the following Sabbath, Mr. Johns, 
for the first time since his entrance up- 
on the pastoral duties of Ashfield, ven- 
tured to repeat an old sermon. Dame 
Tourtelot had been present on the mo- 
mentous occasion, with such a tempest 
of suggestions in regard to the wrap- 
pings and feeding of the new comer, 
that the poor mother had quietly begged 
the good clergyman to decoy her, on 
her next visit, into his study. This he 
did, and succeeded in fastening her 
with a discussion upon the import of 
the word éaffize, in which he was in a 
fair way of being carried by storm, if 
he had not retreated under cover of his 
Greek Lexicon. 

Mrs. Elderkin had been zealous in 
neighborly offices, and had brought, in 
addition to a great basket of needed 
appliances, a silver porringer, which, 
with wonderful foresight, had been or- 
dered from a Hartford jeweller in ad- 
vance. The out-of-door man, Larkin, 
took a well-meaning pride in this acces- 
sion to the family, — walking up and 
down the street with a broad grin upon 
his face. He also became the bearer, 
in behalf of the Tew partners, of a cer- 
tain artful contrivance of tin ware for 
the speedy stewing of pap, which, con- 
sidering that the donors were childless 
people, was esteemed a very great mark 
of respect for the minister. 
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Would it be strange, if the father felt 
a new ambition stirring in him, as he 
listened from his study to that cry of a 
child in the house? He does feel it, 
and struggles against it. Are not all 
his flock his spiritual children? and is 
he not appointed of Heaven to lead 
them toward the rest which is prom- 
ised? Should that babe be more to 
him than a hundred others whe are 
struggling through life’s snares weari- 
ly? It may touch him, indeed, cruelly 
to think it; but is not the soul of the 
most worthless person of his parish as 
large in the eye of the Master as this 
of his first-born? Shall these human 
ties supplant the spiritual ones by which 
we are all coheirs of eternal death or 
of eternal life ? And in this way the 
minister schools himself against too 
demonstrative a joy or love, and prays 
God silently that His gift may not be a 
temptation. 

For all this, however, there is many 
a walk which would have been taken 
of old under the orchard trees now 
transferred to the chamber, where he 
paces back and forth with the babe in 
his arms, soothing its outcry, as he 
thinks out his discourse for the follow~ 
ing Sabbath. 

In due time Mrs. Handby returns 
to her home. The little child pushes 
through its first month of venturesome 
encounter with the rough world it has 
entered upon bravely; and the house- 
hold is restored to its uniform placidity. 
The affairs of the parish follow their 
accustomed course. From time to time 
there are mectings of the ‘“ Consocia- 
tion,” or other ministerial assemblages, 
in the town, when the parsonage is 
overflowing, and Rachel, with a simple 
grace, is compelled to do the honors to 
a corps of the Congregational brother- 
hood. As for the parson, he was like 
a child in all household matters. Over 
and over he would invite his brethren 
flocking in from the neighboring vil- 
lages to pass the night with him, when 
Rachel would decoy him into a corner, 
and declare, with a most pitiable look 
of distress, that not a bed was unoc- 
cupied in the house. Whereupon the 
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goodman would quietly take his hat, 
and trudge away to Squire Elderkin’s, 
or, on rarer occasions, to Deacon Tour- 
telot’s, and ask the favor of lodging 
with them one of his clerical brethren. 

At other times, before some such 
occasion of clerical entertainment, the 
little housewife, supported by Esther 
with broom and a great array of mops, 
would wait upon the parson in his 
study and order him away to his walk 
in the orchard, —an order which the 
poor man never ventured to resist ; but, 
taking perhaps a pocket volume of Dod- 
dridge, or of Cowper, — the only poet 
he habitually read, — he would sally out 
with hat and cane, —this latter a gift 
of an admiring parishioner, which it 
pleased Rachel he should use, and 
which she always brought to him at 
such times, with a little childish mime 
of half-entreaty and half-command that 
it was not in his heart to resist, and 
which on rare occasions (that were sub- 
ject of self-accusation afterward) pro- 
voked him to an answering kiss. At 
which Rachel : — 

“ Now go and leave us, please ; there 
’s a good man! And mind,” (shaking 
her forefinger at him,) “dinner at half 
past twelve: Larkin will blow the shell.” 

The parson, as he paced back and 
forth under the apple-trees, out of sight, 
and feeling the need of more vigorous 
exercise than his usual meditative gait 
afforded, would on occasions brandish 
his cane and assume a military air and 
stride, (he remembered the Major’s only 
too well,) getting in a glow with the un- 
usual movement, and in the heat of it 
thanking God for all the blessings that 
had befallen him: a pleasant home; 
a loving wife; a little boy to bear the 
name, in which, with all his spiritual 
tendencies, he yet took a very human 
pride ; health,—and he whisked his cane 
as vigorously as ever the Major had done 
his cumbrous sword, — the world’s com- 
forts ; a congregation that met him kind- 
ly, that listened kindly. Was he not 
leading them in the path of salvation, 
and rejoicing in the leadership ? 

And then, to himself, —“ Be careful, 
careful, Benjamin Johns, that you take 
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not too great a pride in this work and 
home of yours. You are but an instru- 
ment in greater hands; He doeth with 
you what seemeth Him best. Let not 
the enticements of the world be too near 
your thought.” In this way it was that 
the minister pruned down all the shoots 
of his natural affections, lest they might 
prove a decoy to him, and wrapped him- 
self ever more closely in the rigors of 
his chosen theology. 

As the boy Reuben grows, and gains 
a firmer footing, he sometimes totters 
beside the clergyman in these orchard 
walks, clinging blindly to his hand, and 
lifting his uncertain feet with great effort 
over the interrupting tufts of grass, un- 
heeded by the minister, who is ponder- 
ing some late editorial of the “ Boston 
Recorder.” But far oftener the boy is 
with the mother, burying Jiis face in that 
dear lap of hers, —lifting the wet face 
to have tears kissed away and forgotten. 
And as he thrives and takes the strength 
of three or four years, he walks beside 
her under the trees of the village street, 
clad in such humble finery as the Hand- 
by grandparents may have bestowed ; 
and he happens oftenest, on these strolls 
with Rachel, into the hospitable home 
of the Elderkins, where there are little 
ones to romp with the boy. Most no- 
ticeable of all, just now, one Philip El- 
derkin, (of whom more will have to be 
said as this story progresses,) only a 
year the senior of Reuben, but of far 
stouter frame, who looks admiringly on 
the minister’s child, and as he grows 
warm in play frights him with some 
show of threat, which makes the little 
Reuben run for cover to the arms of 
Rachel. Whereat the mother kisses 
him into boldness, and tells him that 
Phil is a good boy and means no harm 
to him. 

Often, too, in the square-topped chaise, 
the child is seated on a little stool be- 
tween the parson and his wife, as they 
drive away upon their visits to the out- 
skirts of the parish, — puzzling them 
with those strange questions which 
come from a boy just exploring his way 
into the world of talk. 

“ Benjamin,” says Rachel, as. they 
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were nearing home upon one of these 
drives, “ Reuben is quite a large boy 
now, you know; have you ever written 
to your friend, Mr. Maverick? You re- 
member he promised a gift for him.” 

“ Never,” said the minister, whose 
goodness rarely took the shape of let- 
ter-writing, — least of all where the task 
would seem to remind of a promised 
favor. 

“You ’ve not forgotten it ? 
not forgotten Mr. Maverick ?” 

“Not forgotten, Rachel, — not for- 
gotten to pray for him.” 

“1 qwould write; Benjamin; it might 
be something that would be of service 
to Reuben. /Péease don’t forget it, Ben- 
jamin.” 

And the minister promised. 

In the autumn of 1824, — the minister 
of Ashfield being still in good favor with 
nearly all his parishioners, and his wife 
Rachel being still greatly beloved, —a 
rumor ran through the town, one day, 
that there was serious illness at the 
parsonage, the Doctor’s horse and sad- 
die-bags being observed in waiting at 
the front gate for two hours together. 
Following close upon this, the Tew 
partners reported — having received 
undoubted information from Larkin, 
who still kept in his old service — that 
a daughter was born to the minister, 
but so feeble that there were grave 
doubts if the young Rachel could sur- 
vive. The report was well founded ; 
and after three or four days of desperate 
struggle with life, the poor child dropped 
away. Thus death came into the par- 
sonage with so faint and shadowy a 
tread, it hardly startled one. The babe 
had been christened in the midst of its 
short struggle, and in this the father 
found such comfort as he could; yet 
reckoning the poor, fluttering little soul 
as a sinner in Adam, through whom 
all men fell, he confided it with a great 
sigh to God. 

It would have been well, if his grief 
had rested there. But two days there- 
after there was a rumor on the village 
street, — flying like the wind, as such 
rumors do, from house to house, — 
“The minister’s wife is dead!” 
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“T want to know!” said Mrs. Tew, 
lifting herself from her task of assort- 
ing the mail, and removing her specta- 
cles in nervous haste. “Do tell! It 
a’n’t possible! Miss Johns dead ?” 

“Yes,” says Larkin, “as true as I 
live, she ’s dead”’ ; and his voice broke 
as he said it,—the kind little woman 
had so won upon him. 

Squire Elderkin, like a good Chris- 
tian, came hurrying to the parsonage 
to know what this strange report could 
mean. The study was unoccupied. 
With the familiarity of an old friend 
he made his way up the cramped stairs. 
The chamber-door was flung wide open : 
there was no reason why the whole 
parish might.not come in. The nurse, 
sobbing in a corner, was swaying back 
and forth, her hands folded across her 
lap. Reuben, clinging to the coverlet, 
was feeling his way along the bed, if 
by chance his mother’s hand might 
catch hold upon his ; and the minister 
standing with a chair before him, his 
eyes Pined to heaven (the same calm 
attitude which he took at his evening 
prayer-meeting) was entreating God to 
“be over his house, to strengthen him, 
to pour down his Spirit on him, to bind 
up the bruised hearts,— to spare, — 
spare ” 

Even the stout Squire Elderkin with- 
draws outside the door, that he may 
the better conceal his emotion. 

The death happened on a Friday. 
The Squire, after a few faltering expres- 
sions of sympathy, asked regarding the 
burial. “ Should it not be on Sunday ?” 

“Not on Sunday,” says Mr. Johns ; 
“God help me, Squire, — but this is 
nota work of necessity or mercy. Let it 
be on Monday.” 

“On Monday, then,” said Elderkin, 
—“and let me take the arrangement 
of it all off your thought; and we will 
provide some one to preach for you on 
the Sabbath.” 

“ No, Mr. Elderkin, no ; I am always 
myself in the pulpit. I shall find cour- 
age there.” 

And he did. A stranger would not 
have suspected that the preacher’s wife 
lay dead at home; the same unction 
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and earnestness that had always char- 
acterized him; the same unyielding 
rigidity of doctrine: “ Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

Once only —it was in the reading of 
the last hymn in the afternoon service 
— his voice broke, and he sat down half 
through. But as the song rose under 
the old roof of the meeting-house, his 
courage rose with it. He seemed 
ashamed of the transitory weakness. 
What right had he to bring private 
griefs to such a place? What right 
had the leader to faint, when the army 
were pressing forward to the triumph 
God had promised to the faithful? So 
it was in a kind of ecstasy that he rose, 
and joined with a firm, loud voice in 
the final doxology. 

One or two of the good old ladies, 
with a sad misconception of the force 
that was in him, and of the divine aid 
which seemed vouchsafed to him during 
the service; came to him, as he passed 
out, to give him greeting and a word of 
condolence. For that time only he 
passed them by, as if they had been 
wooden images. His spirit had been 
strained to its uttermost, and would 
bear no more. He made his way home 
with an ungainly, swift gait, —home 
to the dear bedside, — down upon his 
knees, — struggling with his weakness, 
— praying. 

At the tea-hour Esther knocked ; but 
invain. Anhour after, his boy came, — 
came at the old woman’s suggestion, 
(who had now the care of him.) and 
knelt by his side. 

“ Reuben, —my boy!” 

“She ’s in heaven, is n’t she, fa- 
ther?” 

“God only knows, my son. He hath 
mercy on whom He will have mercy.” 

Small as he was, the boy flushed at 
this : — 

“T think it ’s a bad God, if she is n’t 
in heaven.’ 

“Nay, Reuben, little one, blaspheme 
not: His ways are not as our ways. 
Kiss her now, and we will sit down to 
our supper.” 

And so they passed out together to 
their lonely repast. It had been a cheer- 
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ful meal in days gone, this Sunday’s 
supper. For the dinner, owing to the 
scruples of the parson, was but a cold 
lunch always ; and in the excited state 
in which the preacher found himself 
between services, there was little of 
speech ; even Reuben’s prattle, if he 
ventured upon it, caught a quick “ Hist!” 
from the mamma. But with the return 
of Esther from the afternoon Bible-class, 
there was a big fire lighted in the kitch- 
en, and some warm dishes served, such 
as diffused an appetizing odor through 
the house. The clergyman, too, wore 
an air of relief, having preached his two 
sermons, and showing a capital appe- 
tite, like most men who have acquitted 
themselves ofa fatiguing duty. Besides 
which, the parson guarded that old New 
England custom of beginning his Sab- 
bath at sundown on Saturday, — so that, 
by the time the supper of Sunday was 
fairly over, Reuben could be counting 
it no sin, if he should steal a run into 
the orchard. Nay, it is quite probable 
that the poor little woman who was dead 
had always welcomed cheerily the open- 
ed door of Sunday evening, and the re- 
laxing gravity, as night fell, of her hus- 
band’s starched look. 

What wonder, if she had loved, even 
as much as the congregational singing, 
the music’of the birds at the dusk of a 
summer’s day? It was hard measure 
which many of the old divines meted 
out, in excluding from their ideas of 
worship all alliance with the charms of 
Nature, or indeed with any beauties save 
those which were purely spiritual. It 
is certain that the poor woman had en- 
joyed immensely those Sabbath-evening 
strolls through the garden and orchard, 
hand in hand with Reuben and the 
minister, — with such keen and exhil- 
arating sense of God’s goodness, of 
trust in Him, of hope, as was not 
invariably wakened by the sermons of 
her Benjamin. 

On the evening of which we speak, 
the father and son walked down the 
orchard alone. The birds sang their 
merriest as day closed in; and as they 
turned upon their walk, and the good 
man saw through the vista of garden 
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and orchard a bright light flitting across 
an upper window of his house, the mad 
hope flashed upon him for an instant 
(such baseless fancies will sometimes 
possess the calmest minds) that she had 
waked,—his Rachel, —and was there to 
meet him. The next moment the light 
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and the hope were gone. His fingers 
gave such a convulsive grip upon the 
hand of his little boy that Reuben cried 
out with pain, “ Papa, papa, you hurt 
me!” 

The parson bent down and kissed 
him. 


ANCIENT MINING ON THE SHORES OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


N the month of March, 1848, Sam- 

uel O. Knapp and J. B. Townsend 
discovered, from tracks in the snow, that 
a hedgehog had taken up his winter- 
quarters in a cavity of a ledge of rocks, 
about twelve miles from Ontonagon, 
Lake Superior, in the neighborhood of 
the Minnesota Copper Mine. In order to 
capture their game, they procured a pick 
and shovel, and commenced an excava- 
tion by removing the vegetable mould 
and rubbish that had accumulated about 
the mouth of what proved to be a small 
cavern in the rock. At the depth of a 
few feet they discovered numerous stone 
hammers or mauls ; and they saw that 
the cavern was not a natural one, but 
had been worked out by human agency, 
and that the stone implements, found in 
great profusion in and about it, were 
the tools used in making the excava- 
tion. Further examination developed a 
well-defined vein of native copper run- 
ning through the rock; and it was evi- 
dently with a view of getting this metal 
that this extensive opening had been 
made, 

This was the first instance where 
“ancient diggings’””?—as they are fa- 
miliarly called in the Lake Superior 
region — were ever recognized as such ; 
and this artificial cavern presents the 
most conclusive proofs that a people in 
the remote past worked those mines. 
Upon the discovery of this mine, atten- 
tion was at once directed to numerous 
other cavities and depressions in the 
surface of the earth at this and other 
points, and the result was that nearly a 


hundred ancient pits were found, and 
in all of them mining-tools of various 
kinds. These ancient mines or pits are 
not restricted to one locality, but ex- 
tend over the entire length of the cop- 
per region, from the eastern extremity 
of Keweenaw Point to the Porcupine 
Mountains, a distance of nearly one 
hundred miles. 

In some of the ancient diggings, the 
stone hammers have the marks of hard 
usage, fractured or battered faces, and 
a large proportion of them are broken 
and unfit for use; but in other pits the 
hammers are all sound, and many of 
them have the appearance of never hay- 
ing been used. These hammers, or 
mauls, which are of various sizes, and 
not uniform in shape, are water- worn 
stones, of great hardness, similar in all 
respects to those that are found in abun- 
dance on the shore of the Lake, or in 
the gravel-banks of that region. They 
are generally trap-rock, embracing the 
varieties of gray, porphyritic, hornblend- 
ic, sienitic, and amygdaloidal trap, and 
appear to have had no Jabor expended 
upon them except the chiselling of a 
groove around the middle for the pur- 
pose of attaching a withe to serve as 
a handle. In a few instances, I have 
noticed small hammers, usually egg- 
shaped, without a groove ; and the bat- 
tered or worn appearance at one end 
was all that induced the belief that they 
were ever used or hammering 

These hammers are usually from six 
to eight inches in length, and from eight 
to twelve inches in circumference, and 
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weigh from four to eight pounds ; but 
I have measured specimens that were 
twenty-four inches in circumference at 
the groove, and would weigh thirty 
pounds. It seems hardly probable that 
one man could wield so ponderous a 
tool; and from the fact that some of 
the large mauls have two grooves 
around them, it is presumed that two 
men were employed in using them. 

Stone hammers are found in all the 
ancient diggings, and in some instan- 
ces the number is almost incredible. 
From the pits near the Minnesota 
mines it is estimated that ten cart- 
loads have been removed; I was in- 
formed that a well there was entirely 
stoned up with them, and from the 
great number still remaining I am in- 
clined to believe the report. A still 
greater number are said to have been 
found at the Mesnard and Pontiac 
Mines, in the Portage Lake’ district. 
Farther east, in the vicinity of the Cliff 
and Central Mines, they are also abun- 
dant; and it would seem, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being invariably 
found in the pits, that the law among 
the ancient miners was similar to the 
one adopted by the adventurers in Cali- 
fornia a few years since, who established 
their claims by leaving their tools upon 
the land or in the pits where they were 
digging for gold. 

In addition to the stone implements, 
copper chisels, wedges, or “ gads,” are 
often found in the abandoned mines ; 
and in the vicinity, as well as in places 
more remote, other copper relics are 
found, consisting of knives, spear-points, 
and rings, like the bracelets of the pres- 
ent day. Ina collection at the Douglas 
House, in Houghton, Portage Lake, are 
ornaments of this kind, and also some 
spear-heads, nicely wrought and simi- 
lar in shape and size to the blade of 
a spontoon. But I have never seen a 
copper relic that had the appearance 
of having been melted. They invaria- 
bly appear to have been cut and ham- 
mered into shape from a mass of native 
copper. ¥ 
Colonel Charles Whittlesey, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has examined these 
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“ancient diggings,” has several inter- 
esting relics, some of which he has fig- 
ured and described in the thirteenth 
volume of the “Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge.” In the Vermont 
State Cabinet is a spear-head of rative 
copper, about six inches long, which 
was found in Williston, Vermont, in 
1843. 

It may be proper here to remark, 
that the copper in these relics is tough- 
er than that which has been fused, and 
so is the native copper of Lake Supe- 
rior; and occasionally in these copper 
relics blotches and grains of native sil- 
ver are found. These circumstances 
serve to establish the fact, that the ma- 
terial of which the implements were 
made was obtained at Lake Superior ; 
for there, and nowhere else in America, 
is native silver found in grains, and 
sometimes in considerable masses, im- 
bedded in a matrix of native copper. I 
well remember, when a boy, reading 
an article relating to the “ Lost Arts,” 
in which the fact was stated, that a 
piece of metal consisting of pure cop- 
per and silver had been found in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, and that a copper 
knife had been found in one of the an- 
cient mounds at Marietta, which had 
distinct blotches of pure silver in it. 
The writer of the article claimed that 
the people who manufactured that knife 
were in the possession of an art, now 
lost, by which copper and silver could 
be melted and indiscriminately mixed, 
but upon cooling would separate and 
remain, distinct and pure, instead of 
forming an alloy. The discovery of 
native copper and silver similarly asso- 
ciated in the Lake Superior mines has 
not only destroyed this theory, but has 
established beyond a doubt the locality 
whence that copper knife, and other rel- 
ics found in the ancient mounds and 
elsewhere, were obtained. 

Billets of wood that bear the marks 
of a tolerably sharp-cutting tool are 
often found in the old mines where 
water has been suffered to remain since 
their abandonment. In the Waterbury 
Mine wooden shovels were found about 
three and one half feet long, some of ~ 
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which were much worn upon the blade, 
and appeared as though they had been 
used for scraping together and throwing 
out the refuse rock and dirt from the 
mine.* At the same locality a wood- 
en bowl was found, the side being so 
worn as to show conclusively that 
it had been used for baling water 
from the mine. Similar implements 
have been found at the mines in the 
Portage Lake and Ontonagon districts. 
When first found, these wooden imple- 
ments appear sound, and being thor- 
oughly saturated with water are heavy 
and can be handled without breaking ; 
but when dried they often crack and 
warp so as to retain little of their orig- 
inal form and appearance. It is to be 
regretted that but few of these wood- 
en relics were saved and properly pre- 
served by those who found them. Ina 
few instances the wooden withe or han- 
dle has been found attached to the ham- 
mers, but upon being dried they usually 
fall to pieces. 

At the Hilton Mine in the Ontonagon 
district, in October, 1863, as the men 
were removing the vegetable mould that 
had accumulated in one of the old 
pits, they found at the depth of about 
nine feet a leather bag, which was 
eleven inches long and seven inches 
wide. It was lying upon a mass of na- 
tive copper which the ancient miners 
had unsuccessfully attempted to re- 
move from its parent vein. The bag 
was in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, the leather being quite pliable and 
as tough as sheepskin. It wag made 
up with the hair inside, was sewed 
across the bottom and up one side with 
a leather string, and near the top holes 
were cut and a leather string inserted 
to close the mouth by drawing it to- 
gether. The bag was empty, but from 
its appearance I judged that it had been 
used for transporting copper or other 
mineral, —the leather in places showing 
marks of much service, and the hair 
being almost entirely worn off. I was 
unable to determine what kind of skin 
it was, but inclined to the belief that it 


* See Col. Whittlesey’s Report, Vol. XIII. Swith- 
sonian Contributions. 
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was from the walrus, as the short, stubby 
hairs more closely resembled those of 
that animal than of any other with which 
I am acquainted. At the time I saw 
the bag, —the day after it was discov- 
ed, —it was in the possession of C. 
M. Sanderson, Esq., the agent of the 
Knowlton Mine; but I hear it has 
since been taken to Boston and sold. 

In several of the ancient mines con- 
siderable masses of pure copper de- 
tached from the main lode have been 
found, which were left there by those 
who mined it. At the Central Mine, 
not far from Eagle Harbor, a mass of 
copper was found in one of these old 
pits that weighed forty-six tons. Every 
portion of the surface was smooth, and 
appeared as though it had been ham- 
mered by those who detached it from 
its original vein. In ‘. Mesnard Mine, 
in the Portage Lake district, a detached 
mass of ‘copper was found that weighed 
eighteen tons, hammered smooth like 
the mass before named. 

But the most interesting specimen 
was found in an old pit near the Min- 
nesota Mine. In removing the accu- 
mulated leaves and vegetable mould, 
the workmen, at the depth of eighteen 
feet, discovered a mass of copper ten 
feet long, three feet wide, and more 
than a foot thick, weighing six tons. 
On removing the earth around the 
mass, it was found to rest upon skids, 
or timbers, piled up to the height of 
about five feet. These timbers, having 
been constantly covered with water, 
were in a good state of preservation, 
and at the ends showed plainly the 
marks of the tool used in cutting them. 
It was thought by those who saw the 
billets when they were plump, that they 
were a species of oak; but the few 
remaining pieces which I have seen 
were so cracked and shrivelled that I 
have been unable to form an opinion 
as to the kind of wood. This mass of 
copper, like all others found in those 
ancient pits, was divested of all its 
ragged points, and hammered perfectly 
smooth. There was nothing in its ap- 
pearance to show that it had ever been 
cut from another mass ; but upon clear- 
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ing out the rubbish from the bottom 
of the mine, which was about twenty- 
six feet below the surface, a vein of 
pure metal was found from which this 
had evidently been taken. 

A few unfinished jobs have been 
found in these ancient pits, which throw 
some light upon the manner in which 
the work was carried on. In two in- 
stances there were projecting masses 
somewhat resembling urns, or invert- 
ed short-necked bottles, and complete- 
ly smoothed by hammering, especially 
at the thinner portion or neck. It 
appears that the ancient miners first 
removed the rock from around the 
veins of copper. This was done by 
building fires upon or about it, and, 
when heated, crumbling it by throw- 
ing on water. By means of stone 
mauls the fragments were broken up 
and removed. When the vein.was suf- 
ficiently exposed on all sides, a point 
was selected where the copper was 
thinner or narrower than the average 
of the vein. Here they commenced 
cutting off a mass, and by patient and 
long-continued hammering severed the 
two portions of the vein. In all the 
ancient mines which I have visited there 
is abundant evidence that fire was ex- 
tensively used in the removal of rock; 
for not only do the rocks give proof 
of having been heated, but charcoal 
and ashes are invariably found at the 
bottom of all the rock excavations. 

In general, the mining was done by 
surface openings along the line of the 
outcrop of the vein; but occasionally 
adits are driven into the rock, similar 
to the one first discovered at the Min- 
nesota Mine before alluded to. 

The surface mines are usually nearly 
filled with leaves and vegetable mould 
that have accumulated during the cen- 
turies that have elapsed since their 
abandonment, and till within a few 
years a heavy growth of timber covered 
the land; hence the numerous slight 
depressions that occurred along the 
line of the vein excited no suspicfon 
that they were artificial excavations. 
By the closest observers they were re- 
garded as natural depressions, caused 
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either by the disintegration of the un- 
derlying rock or the peculiar manner 
in which the overlying drift was de- 
posited. In many of these depressions, 
which have proved to be abandoned 
mines, trees of enormous size are found 
growing, some of which are ascertain- 
ed, by counting their concentric rings, 
to be four hundred years old. At the 
Hilton Mine, directly over the leather 
bag before alluded to, there was a 
hemlock-tree about three feet in diam- 
eter. I noticed the stump of a tree 
nearly four feet in diameter in a gap 
near the Rockland Mine, where a hill 
had been actually cut asunder by these 
ancient miners, anda deep valley formed 
by the removal of the rock. Until very 
recently this valley was not recognized 
as an ancient mine; for, being ten rods 
in width, and cutting nearly at right an- 
gles across the strata of the rock that 
formed the hill, it was considered too 
extensive to have been made by human 
hands, and was supposed to be the re- 

‘sult of natural causes. But about two 
years since, during a very dry time, a de- 
structive fire swept through the woods, 
and so completely burned up all the 
vegetable matter accumulated there as 
to expose the underlying rock, and re- 
veal its true character. After the fire 
had done its work, it was found that 
copper veins, which had been worked, 
ran through the rock in the gap, and 
that the great bank upon the south side 
of the hill, which was supposed to be 
a terraced gravel bank, proved to be a 
vast accumulation of “ttle,” or refuse 
stone, that had been taken from the 
artificial gap and deposited there. The 
stones forming this immense pile are 
generally small, and appear to have 
been broken up by heating to facilitate 
their removal from the mine, and pos- 
sibly may have been again broken, with 
the hope of finding copper in them. 
In the midst of the pilé I noticed sev- 
eral stone hammers, 9F mauls, some of 
them measuring twenty inches in girth 
around their grooves, and one I brought 
away weighing thirty pounds. 

When examining this locality, I was 
struck with a significant fact, tending 
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to show the long time that must have 
elapsed since the abandonment of these 
mines. I noticed in many instances 
that the artificial groove around the 
hammers was nearly obliterated upon 
the upper side, while upon the lower 
side, less exposed to the abrading agen- 
cy of the atmosphere and rains, the 
groove presented a comparatively fresh 
appearance, and even the slight mark- 
ings made by the tool that cut them 
were quite distinct. When I removed 
the overlying rock, and found a grooved 
maul in a protected spot, the groove 
was generally as fresh as though it had 
been made but a few months before. 
The compact nature of the stone of 
which these hammers are made, and 
their ability to resist the action of 
weather and moisture, prove conclu- 
sively that much time has been re- 
quired to disintegrate their surface so 
as to obliterate the artificial work which 
has been expended upon them. 

I feel unwilling to leave this subject 
without instituting an inquiry relative 
to the time when these mines were 
wrought, and the people who worked 
them. Many who have been taught to 
regard the present roving tribes of In- 
dians as instinctively wise in matters 
of medicine and mining are ready to 
award to that race the credit of having 
worked these mines ; but, inasmuch as 
even a traditional knowledge of their 
existence was unknown to the Indians 
at the time the Jesuit missionaries vis- 
ited that region in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we incline to the opinion that an- 
other and distinct race worked them. 
I am unable to see why the descend- 
ants of a people residing in the same 
country, and subject to the same wants, 
should abandon the half-worked mines 
which their ancestors had opened, and 
even fail to hand down to their poster- 
ity a tradition of their existence. If 
copper was in such demand that the an- 
cestors of the present race of Chippe- 
ways were induced to work so perse- 
veringly to obtain it, why did not the 
children continue to work, at least 
enough to finish the jobs already com- 
menced by their progenitors? We can- 
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not consistently attribute the Hercule- 
an labor expended on these mines to 
the ancestors of the indolent race of 
North American Indians. We incline, 
rather, to the opinion that the miners 
were the mound-builders, who resided 
south of the mines, and ultimately found 
a home in Mexico. The condition in 
which the mines were left favors this 
theory ; for in many instances unfinish- 
ed jobs are found, —as in the case of 
the mass of copper upon skids at the 
Minnesota Mine, and the half-severed 
veins in other mines. May we not rea- 
sonably suppose that the miners came 
from the South, and worked during the 
summer months, returning to their 
homes in winter ? The circumstance that 
no traces of their habitations or burial- 
places have ever been discovered in the 
immediate vicinity of the mines leads 
to the inference that they came from 
a distance ; and the fact that copper 
rings, chisels, and knives, and occasion- 
ally stone hammers, are found in the 
ancient mounds that extend in an un- 
broken line from Ohio to Mexico, in- 
duces the belief that the ancient miners 
and the ancient mound-builders were 
the same people. 

It is said that artificial mounds are 
found in British America; and I was 
informed of one upon the banks of the 
Ontonagon River, about six miles from 
its mouth, but was unable to visit the 
spot. It is well known that they are 
quite abundant in Wisconsin, and ex- 
tend the entire length of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

It is a noticeable fact that as we pro- 
ceed south we find the mounds gener- 
ally larger and more symmetrical than 
those in more northern latitudes. It 
would seem that the people who con- 
structed those in British America, in 
moving southward, (for we strongly sus- 
pect that this people originally crossed 
Behring’s Strait from Asia,) improved in 
their style of building, and, on arriving 
at the Ohio River, had so far improved 
as¥to be able to construct those inter- 
esting works at Marietta, Moundville, 
and other points in that region. It was 
not till about the time they reached 
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the Ohio Valley that they manufac- 
tured pottery. In that valley, and 
thence to Mexico, fragments of earthen 
ware are very common; and in the 
mounds entire vessels are not unfre- 
quently found. Upon reaching Mexico, 
the mounds are seen to be still further 
improved in size and form, and speci- 
mens of ancient pottery are more abun- 
dant. The great mound or pyramid 
at Cholula, which is a fair type of the 
mounds in Mexico, is fourteen hundred 
and twenty-three feet square at the base, 
and one hundred and seventy-seven 
feet high, being larger than the cele- 
brated. pyramids of Egypt. This im- 
mense structure is said to have been 
built by the Toltecs, a people who, ac- 
cording to tradition, as communicated 
to the Spaniards, entered Mexico from 
the North in the year A. D. 648, and 
established their capital on the northern 
confines of the great valley of Mexico, 
at Tula, the remains of which city were 
visible, and a record made of them, at 
the time of the Conquest by Cortés. 
This people were said to have pos- 
sessed a good knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and were well instructed in many 
useful mechanic arts. They mixed gold 
and copper, and were experts in work- 
ing these metals. For a period of four 
hundred years they occupied the ter- 
ritory of Mexico or Anahuac; but se- 
cession, and the attendant evils of war, 
pestilence, and famine, greatly reduced 
their numbers, and the race disappeared 
from the land to give place to their 
successors, the Aztecs, who also emi- 


grated from the North. Remnants of. 


the Toltec race are said to have mi- 
grated still farther south, and to have 
spread over Central America; and the 
remarkable correspondence of dates in- 
clines us to the belief that the famous 
Manco Capac, whom the Peruvians wor- 
shipped as the founder of their empire, 
may have been a wanderer from that 
once happy, but then unfortunate peo- 
ple. The useful arts, which he made 
known to the semi-barbarous people 
among whom he settled; instead of 
originating in the great luminary of the 
day, and being brought to earth by a 
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“child of the Sun,” as they were taught, 
are far more likely to have been cul- 
tivated by the Toltecs in the days of 
their prosperity, and, on the dissolution 
of their government, transmitted by 
those who, fearing the result, had fled 
and taken refuge with the credulous 
Peruvians. Whether the stupendous 
ruins of temples found at Mitla, Pa- 
lenque, and Uxmal were the work of 
the Toltecs or the Aztecs, is immate- 
rial. It is sufficient for the purposes 
of this paper to show that a people in- 
habited Mexico prior to and at the time 
of the Conquest, who were far in ad- 
vance of the roving tribes of Indians 
that subsisted in the more northern and 
eastern portions of North America. 

At the time of the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru, numerous cities were 
found in those countries, and magnif- 
icent temples and palaces abounded, 
some of which were richly decorated 
with massive images of solid gold, oth- 
ers ornamented with fantastic and some- 
times hideous figures carved out of the 
solid rock. But what is remarkable, no 
zvon implements were used, nor did 
the inhabitants have the least knowl- 
edge of its use, notwithstanding iron 
ore was plentifully distributed through 
the country in which they lived. Not 
a trace of iron has ever been found in 
those grand ruins of Yucatan visited 
by Stephens and Catherwood ; nor do 
the ruins of the holy city, Cuzco, give 
evidence that implements of iron were 
used in its construction. But the peo- 
ple of these countries were acquainted 
with many of the metals, and the Span- 

“ish invaders found numerous silver, tin, 
and copper mines that had been worked 
bythem. All the deep, winding galleries 
of these mines were driven without the 
aid of iron, steel, or gunpowder. It is 
said that an alloy of tin and copper was 
used for their edge-tools ; and with the 
aid of a silicious sand or dust, they were 
enabled to cut and polish amethysts, 
emeralds, porphyry, and other hard sub- 
stances. With these implements the 
elaborate carving in the stone temples 
of Palenque and: the other ruined cities 
of Central America was executed. The 
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great calendar-stone, which in 1790 was 
disinterred in the city of Mexico, was 
nicely wrought out of a block of dark 
porphyry, that is estimated to have 
weighed fifty tons, and must have been 
transported several leagues; for the 
nearest point where porphyry of that 
character is found is upon the shores 
of Lake Chalco, many miles distant 
from the city of Mexico. In the ab- 
sence of iron, some tough metal would 
be in requisition for the tools and ma- 
chinery necessary in the execution and 
removal of such a gigantic and elab- 
orate work. In many abandoned quar- 
ries in Mexico and Central America 
unfinished blocks of granite and por- 
phyry are found, which are supposed 
to have been the work of the Toltecs, 
and abandoned by them at the time 
of the invasion of the fierce Aztec. 
Assuming this to be the fact, we can 
readily conceive why the halfraised 
mass of copper in the Minnesota Mine 
should also be abandoned; for a peo- 
ple suddenly scattered as the Toltecs 
were —so suddenly as to leave tem- 
ples half finished, and blocks of stone 
half hewn — would have no further 
use for copper tools; and hence the 
raw material would no longer have 
a value. In the abandoned quarries 
near Mitla, amid fragments of pillars 
and architraves and half-finished blocks 
of granite, copper axes, chisels, and 
wedges were found in abundance ; but 
the same inordinate love of money that 
prompted adventurers to flock to Chi- 
riqui, a few years since, to rob the an- 
cient burying-grounds of their golden 
idols, induced others to search the old 
quarries and mines of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and take from them any 
relics that were intrinsically valuable. 
In Mexico, the mounds were built so 
that their summits were visible from 
every portion of the surrounding city, in 
order that the inhabitants might contin- 
ually have in view the sacred fires that 
were ever kept burning on each side of 
the sacrificial altar. The same is strik- 
ingly true of the mounds at the West; 
for they are invariably placed so that 
their summits occupy a commanding 
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‘position, ~a circumstance that has in- 


duced many to suppose them to have 
been built for military purposes, and to 
have served as watch-towers. But when 
we reflect that the attacks of savage or 
half-civilized peoples are usually made 
in the night-time, we shall hardly sup- 
pose these structures were raised for 
any such purpose. The Pyramid of Cho- 
lula is composed of alternate layers of 
brick and clay, or possibly of burnt and 
unburnt brick ; and others in Mexico 
are built of unburnt brick. Many of the 
mounds in the West are of clay,— per- 
haps of unburnt brick,—in situations 
where clay is not so abundant as other 
earths. 

I recollect visiting Circleville, Ohio, 
when it was really a Czrc/e-ville. An oc- 
tagonal court-house stood upon an an- 
cient mound, and the dwellings and 
stores were built upon an ancient circu- 
lar wall of earth that encompassed an 
area around the mound. South of this 
circular inclosure, and joining it, was a 
square inclosure of several acres, sur- 
rounded by a wall about ten feet high. 
What is remarkable, this square wall — 
and we presume the same is true also 
of the mound and circular wall— was 
built of clay, perhaps of unburnt brick, 
that must have been transported a con- 
siderable distance; for no clay exists 
upon that alluvial bottom, and the near- 
est point where it is found is three 
fourths of a mile distant, across a con- 
siderable creek. On a subsequent visit 
to this place, I found the people using 
the clay from the wall of the square in- 
closure for making brick, and streets 
had been cut across the circular inclos- 
ure, so that the city is no longer enti- 
tled to the name of Circleville. In many 
instances, the ruined cities of Central 
America have inclosures resembling 
those at Circleville, surrounding the 
Teocallis, or sacred temples, which al- 
most invariably stand upon mounds, 
or, as they are commonly called, pyra- 
mids. 

With these many points of resem- 
blance, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
the mounds of the West were but the 
germs of the more symmetrical pyra- 
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mids of Mexico and Central America, 
and that the people who constructed 
them were, in intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, far in advance of the roving tribes 
of North American Indians who inhab- 
ited the country at the time of its dis- 
covery. 

If it be true, as tradition informs us, 
that the Toltecs were a cultivated race, 
even more advanced than the Aztecs 
who occupied Mexico at the time of the 
Conquest, we may reasonably suppose 
that a metal so valuable to them as 
copper would be in great demand, and 
that mines of it, even at a remote dis- 
tance, would be worked by a people, the 
construction of whose religious temples 
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and royal palaces, and, it would seem, 
their nationality even, depended upon 
its possession. 

Other evidence might be adduced to 
show that the extensive mining-pits on 
the shores of Lake Superior were not 
the work of the indolent and untutored 
race of Indians who now inhabit that 
region, nor of their ancestors, but of a 
people comparatively well acquainted 
with the mechanic arts. Our article, 
however, has already extended beyond 
the limits contemplated. I therefore 
leave the subject, with the hope that 
the few hints here thrown out may 
awaken other and abler minds to its in- 
vestigation, 


TO A POET ON HIS BIRTHDAY, 


FEBRUARY 27. 


6) SINGER, musical and strong, 

Why should a faint and faltering line | 
Seek through the happy realms of song 

To celebrate thy voice divine ? 


The tribute bears its own reply, 
And speaks for many a voiceless one, 
Of hearts disburdened of a sigh 
Wherever thy brave accents run ; 


And blessing brings for youthful hours, 


When maidens dreamed their early dreams, 
And boys awakened, crowned with flowers, 
Plucked walking by thy sunlit streams ; 


For all of Nature’s pictured calm, 
The children’s hour, the fireside scene, 
For our frail lives’ undying psalm, 


And wandering sweet Evangeline ; 


Praises for all; yet first for thee, 
O lover with the kindling eye! 
Quick to discern the minstrelsy 
Where planets sway and star-fires die. 


O prophet of a nobler world ! 

Thy song shall cheer the hill and plain, 
Till sunset’s glowing wings are furled 

On faded joys and vanished pain. 
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THE STORY OF A SEAMSTRESS WHO LAID DOWN HER NEEDLE AND BECAME 
A STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 


WRITTEN BY 


CHAPTER III. 


Y experience as a seamstress thus 
th far subjected me to mere trials 
of temper, or mortifications of personal 
pride, but never to the calamities which 
sometimes fall so heavily on others in 
a like position. Hence, while spared 
the latter, I was too much disposed to 
magnify the fermer: for, let our trials 
be few and light as they may, we are 
generally prone to consider them the 
greatest that could befall. The griefs 
of others, their losses, their calamities, 
as has often been well said, we can all 
bear with surprising fortitude : it is only 
our own that we are disposed to regard 
as unendurable But in this time of dis- 
couragement there were cases brought 
to my notice, the severity of which fairly 
humbled me in the dust, filling my heart 
with thankfulness at the exemption ex- 
tended to us, and showing me that af- 
flictions are really great or insignificant 
only by comparison. 

One sleety wintry night the low wail 
of a new-born infant was heard issuing 
from a bundle of ragged clothing which 
some poor creature had laid down on the 
door-step of a house in a small by-street 
not many squares from our own. The 
house was occupied in part by a man 
named Varick, who had a wife and sev- 
eral children. This man had been an 
industrious mechanic, but had for two 
years been pursuing the downward path 
to ruin, a confirmed victim of the bottle. 
He had been forced by the destitution 
thus brought upon himself to abandon 
a snug abode in a decent street for the 
squalor of a rickety shell in a mean lo- 
cality, and was now prostrate on his bed, 
dying of rapid consumption. By what 
mysterious providence a new-born babe 
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should thus be sent to such a man’s door 
is beyond my comprehension. But the 
wife of Varick, softer of heart than its 
mother, took in the shivering waif, adopt- 
ed it in place of one only a few weeks old- 
er, which she had buried two days pre- 
vious, and resisted all urgency of the few 
friends she had to send it to the alms- 
house. sd 

My mother had long known Mrs. 
Varick. She regarded her with great 
interest, and had frequently visited the 
family, watching the progress of her 
husband’s decline, and sympathizing 
with her in her incessant labor as a 
seamstress. Varick did nothing but 
drink, — she did nothing but work. 
The trials, the sufferings, the absolute 
privations which she underwent for two 
years, it would be difficult to describe. 
Her domestic labors, with the care of 
a sick husband, watching him by night 
as well as by day, left her little time or 
energy to devote to the needle. Yet 
she toiled unceasingly for the shops. 
Scanty indeed were their prices, scan- 
tier were her earnings, and scantier still 
the daily fare which the poor needle- 
woman was able to set before her chil- 
dren. Many times they cried them- 
selves to sleep with hunger. I doubt 
not that the dying husband shared in 
these privations, as well as suffered for 
want of many comforts which his situa- 
tion demanded. Strangely enough, in 
the midst of this accumulated misery, 
the woman’s heart went out with an un- 
conquerable sympathy for the foundling 
so unexpectedly left at her door. So 
far from proving an additional incum- 
brance, it seemed to be a positive com- 
fort. 

Hearing of the circumstance, my 
mother went immediately to see the 
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family, taking me with her. They were 
quartered in a single large room of an 
old frame-house which was crowded 
with tenants of all descriptions. We 
found Varick on his bed, evidently very 
near his end. But, alas! the unhappy 
man expressed the utmost horror of dy- 
ing. He made no request for spiritual 
aid or counsel, — no mention of religion, 
no reference to eternity. The Saviour’s 
name, or any allusion to the salvation 
which came by him, never passed his 
lips. Every thought was of the earth, 
— how to live, not how to die. I shud- 
dered as I saw and heard him. At inter- 
vals he reached out his hand impatient- 
ly for a vial of medicine, then inquired 
when the doctor would come. His whole 
dependence was on the arm of flesh. 
Neither wife nor visitor ventured to di- 
rect his attention to the fact of his rap- 
idly approaching end ; for he was stub- 
born and repulsive. The door seemed 
to be shut, no more to be opened, — we 
could do nothing for him. 

Yet while this horrible scene was 
passing before us, there were loud nois- 
es in the next room, penetrating the 
thin board partition at the head of Var- 
ick’s bed. A drunken brawl was going 
on, with oaths and imprecations that 
alarmed all but the sick man and his 
wife, with now and then a sharp pound- 
ing on the partition, as if some one’s 
head were being violently beaten against 
it. Overhead another similar disturb- 
ance occurred. Then there was a 
crowd of squalid faces peering in at the 
windows at us; for decent visitors were 
rare in the depraved locality of that for- 
lorn tenant-house. Altogether, the scene 
sickened and almost frightened me. 

My mother gave Mrs. Varick a bas- 
ket filled with simple comforts she had 
brought with her; and we were about 
taking our leave, when the door open- 
ed, and a religious-looking man, dressed 
in black, entered the room, bowed to 
us, spoke familiarly to Mrs. Varick, and 
approached the bedside of the dying 
man. Presently he sank upon his 
knees, and in language most appro- 
priate to the spiritual hardness and des- 
titution of poor Varick, invoked the 
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Throne of Grace in his behalf. Though 
the outcries and turmoil around and 
above were continued, yet I lost no 
word of this deeply affecting prayer. It 
touched my heart and heightened the 
solemnity of the occasion. My own 
supplications went up in silence to the 
mercy-seat on behalf of the dying man. 
I knew that my mother’s would be equal- 
ly fervent ; and from the reverential re- 
sponses of the sobbing wife, it was clear 
to me that hers were not withheld. 

She was standing very near to me 
when the minister rose to his feet. 
Turning to her, he said in a low voice, — 

“Madam, I perceive that you are 
to have a funeral here very shortly. I 
am an undertaker, and shall be glad to 
take charge of furnishing the coffin and 
whatever else may be needed.” 

He put a card into her hand, and left 
us. I cannot describe the revulsion of 
feeling which this uncouth and abrupt 
transition from spiritual to carnal things 
occasioned in my mind. The shock 
was so violent as to dissipate at once 
the solemn impression which the man’s 
excellent prayer had made. The heart- 
stricken wife could make no reply, ex- 
cept by tears. It was well that the 
dying man was unable to catch the mer- 
cenary drift of the religious exercises he 
had heard. 

That night he died. When we reach- 
ed there the next morning, several of 
the low crowd who herded in other 
apartments of this great tenement-house 
were already offering to bargain with 
the widow for her husband’s clothes. 
The thing was so inexpressibly shock- 
ing that my mother interposed and com- 
pelled them to desist and leave us alone. 
By degrees we learned more of the act- 
ual condition of the family. It appeared 
that Varick had in better days become 
a member of a beneficial society which 
allowed forty dollars to a widow for the 
funeral expenses of her husband. The 
harpies of the tenement-house had be- 
come acquainted with this circumstance, 
and while one set was seeking to obtain 
possession of the dead man’s clothes, 
another was practising every art to 
steal from the widow the little benefi- 
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ciary fund with which he was to be bur- 
ied. Through all her difficulties the 
poor needle- woman had managed to 
pay the society’s dues, foreseeing what 
the end would be, and she was now en- 
titled to draw the forty dollars. My 
mother immediately obtained from her 
an order for the money, drew it, kept it 
from the rapacious set who watched for 
it, and made it an efficient means of 
immediate comfort. 

The ministerial undertaker was of 
course present at the funeral. He was 
evidently as keen after business as he 
was powerful in prayer. - When the 
hour for moving from the house had 
arrived, he approached the widow and 
whispered to her that he could not think 
of letting the coffin leave the premises 
until some one had become surety for 
the payment of his bill! My mother 
and myself both sat near the widow, 
and heard this extraordinary and ill- 
timed demand. I was amazed and dis- 
gusted at the indecency of the man in 
not urging it at the proper time, and 
pressing it at so improper a one. But 
my mother told him to proceed, and 
that she would pay the bill. 

All these enormities were new things 
to me. I had seen nothing, I had im- 
agined nothing, so every way terrible as 
came within my notice under the squal- 
‘id roof of this poor needle- woman. 
But my mother had long been in the 
habit of penetrating into the abodes 
of the sick and destitute; and though 
shocked by the new combination of re- 
ligion and trade which she here witness- 
ed, yet she regarded it only as a fresh 
development of the selfishness and hy- 
pocrisy of human nature. This poor 
woman and her family must live. How, 
thought I, is she to do so in this sea- 
son of declining prices of the only work 
she is able to perform? If she could 
survive such a crisis so uncomplaining- 
ly, and be willing to take to her bosom 
the helpless foundling left upon her door- 
step, what cause was there for me to com- 
plain? Sorrows gathered all round her 
pathway, while only blessings clustered 
about mine. I learned a lesson of thank- 
fulness that has never been forgotten. 
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If there had been need of such ex- 
hibitions of positive distress as teach- 
ers of contentment, others were not 
wanting within my little circle. One 
of my cousins, a girl of my own age, 


ambitious to support herself, had been’ 


successful in obtaining a situation as 
saleswoman in a highly fashionable 
shop, where the most costly goods were 
sold in large quantities, and to which, 
of course, the most dashing customers 
resorted. IJ always thought her a truly 
beautiful girl. She was tall and emi- 
nently graceful, her face expressing the 


virtue and intelligence of her mind: for 


I cannot understand that true beauty 
can exist without these corresponding 
mental harmonies, any more than a 
shadow without the substance. 

My taste in such matters may be 
defective, because it lacks the cultiva- 
tion which fashion gives. Such as I 
possess is altogether natural. To my 
primitive apprehension, therefore, the 
attractions of a finely formed neck or 
arm receive no addition from being 
encircled by chains of gold or brace- 
lets of pearls. When charmed with 
the appearance of a beautiful woman in 
simple robes, who is there, if told that 
the profuse expenditure that would have 
been required to cover her with bril- 
liants had been employed in charity, — 
that she had used it as a fund to relieve 
the wants of the needy, to minister to 
the sick, to comfort the widow, to sup- 
port and educate the destitute orphan, 
—who is there that would not feel the 
loftier emotions of his nature mingling 
with his admiration ? 

At home my cousin had been seated at 
her needle, but in her new employment 
she found herself compelled to stand. 
There was neither bench nor chair nor 
stool behind the counter, on which 
she could for a moment rest a body 
which had never been accustomed to so 
long-continued and unnatural a strain 
upon its powers. It was the peremp- 
tory order of the wealthy proprietor 


that no girl employed in the shop 


should on any occasion sit down. 
There were soft stools for the repose 
of customers who had money to spend, 
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but not even a block for the weary 
saleswoman who had money to earn. 
The rich lady, who had promenaded 
the street until fatigued by the exertion 
of displaying her new bonnet over miles 
of pavement, came in and rested her- 
self while pricing goods she did not in- 
tend to buy. There was a seat for all 
such. The unoccupied saleswoman had 
been seeking relief from the strain up- 
on her muscles by leaning back against 
the shelves, but on the entrance of a 
customer she must be all obsequious- 
ness. While she .might have rested, 
she was unfeelingly forbidden to do so. 
Now the customer must be waited on, 
no matter how completely she may be 
overcome by fatigue or prostrated by 
lassitude. Either was sufficient to de- 
stroy her spirits ; the combination of 
the two, springing from a fixed cause, 
was sure to undermine her health. 

My cousin suffered keenly from this 
almost unexampled cruelty. She came 
home at night worn out by the strain 
upon her muscular system. Her spine 
was the seat of a chronic uneasiness. 
All day she was upon her feet, being 
allowed no other rest than such as she 
might get by leaning against the shelv- 
ing. At the week’s end she was fairly 
overcome. Sunday was hardly a day 
of recreation, because she was rarely 
free from pain induced by this uninter- 
mitted standing. All this was suffered 
for the sum of four dollars a week. It 
is true that she had earned less at her 
needle, but then her health had been 
remarkable for its robustness. Her in- 
creased earnings now were the price of 
that health. 

Nor were others among the sales- 
women less dangerously affected than 
herself. Some, of feeble organization, 
quickly broke down, under this unnat- 
ural discipline, and abandoned the shop, 
sometimes rendered temporary invalids, 
sometimes permanently disabled, while 
but few returned to fill their thankless 
places. Reading, while in the shop, 
whether employed or not, was out of 
the question, as that also was strictly 
prohibited. There was therefore no 
recreation either of body or mind, even 
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when it might have been harmlessly 
permitted. It was either work or ab- 
solute idleness, but in no case rest or 
relaxation. 

Under this monstrous system of tor- 
ture my cousin at length broke down 
so completely that she, too, was com- 
pelled to leave the establishment. Her 
resolute spirit led her to endure it too 
long. When she did give up, it was in 
the hope that entire rest would bring 
relief. But it never came. Her physi- 
cal organization, strong as it was by 
nature, had been so deranged that re- 
cuperation was impossible. Medicine 
could do nothing for her. A curva- 
ture of the spine had been established, 
—she soon became unable to sit up, — 
and at this writing she lies compara- 
tively helpless in her bed, still beautiful 
in her helplessness. Her health was 
permanently ruined by the barbarism 
of a man so destitute of sympathy for 
a working-girl as to deny her the cheap 
privilege of sitting down when she could 
do him no good by standing up. Yet 
the great establishment is still contin- 
ued, with all its gorgeous display of 
plate-glass windows, its polished coun- 
ters, its wealth of costly goods, and its 
long array of tortured saleswomen. 

These instances of complicated afflic- 
tion among needle-women by no means 
embrace all that came under my notice. 
They were so numerous that it was 
impossible for me to avoid seeing and 
feeling that no such grief had been 
permitted to come over me. I trust 
that my heart was sufficiently grateful 
for this immunity, — for I became sat- 
isfied, that, if we were to thank God 
for all His blessings, we should have 
little time to complain of misfortunes. 
I know that I endeavored to be so. I 
labored to take a cheering view of what 
we then considered a very gloomy pros- 
pect. And this disposition to contrast 
our condition with that of others, while 
it taught me wisdom, brought with it 
a world of consolation. I saw that 


_ there was a bright side to everything, — 


that the sky was oftener blue than black ; 
and my floral experiences in the garden 
taught me that it was the sunshine, and 
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not the cloud, that makes the flower. 
It became my study to look only on the 
bright side of things, convinced, that, 
if the present were a little overcast, 
there was a future for us that would 
be all delightful. I was full of hope ; 
and the eye of hope can discover a 
star in the thickest darkness, a rainbow 
even in the blackest cloud. 

Hence I went cheerfully to learn the 
art of operating a sewing-machine, in 
which I soon became so expert as to 
prove a profitable pupil. There were 
from a dozen to twenty learners beside 
myself, some few of whom were edu- 
cated and agreeable girls, the daughters 
of families moving in genteel circles, 
who had come there with a sensible 
ambition to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the art. With these I formed 
a very pleasant acquaintance, so that 
my apprenticeship of a few weeks, in- 
stead of being a dull and lifeless pro- 
bation, calculated to depress my spirits, 
was really an agreeable episode in my 
quiet career, cheering by its new asso- 
ciations, and invigorating by reason of 
the unmistakable evidences . occurring 
almost daily that a sewing-girl was 
probably the last machine whose labor 
was to become obsolete. 

The fame of these schools for female 
operatives went all over the country, 
and attracted crowds of visitors. Some 
of these were fine ladies of superficial 
minds, who came from mere curiosity, 
so as to be able to say that they had 
seen a sewing-machine. I was often 
struck with the shallow, unmeaning 
questions which these butterflies of 
fashion propounded to us. Some of 
them made the supercilious, but dis- 
reputable boast, that they had never 
taken a stitch in the whole course of 
their lives. But the great throng of 
inquirers consisted of women who had 
families dependent on their needles, 
and of young girls like myself, obliged 
also to depend upon the labor of their 
fingers. All such were deeply interest- 
ed in the new art, and their inquiries. 
were practical and to the point. They 
expressed the same astonishment, on 
secing the rapidity with which the ma- 
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chine performed its work, that I had 
felt when first beholding it. 

With so great a throng continually 
around us, asking questions, stopping 
the machines to examine the sewing, 
and begging for scraps with a row of 
stitches made in them, which they might 
take away to inspect at leisure, as well 
as to exhibit to others, there were days 
when the pupils were able to produce 
only a very small amount of work. But 
we soon discovered that this deficiency 
made but little difference to our teacher. 
The school was in reality a mere show- 
shop, a place of exhibition established 
by the machine-makers, in which to dis- 
play and advertise their wares more 
thoroughly to the public. We pupils 
were the unconscious mouthpieces of the 
manufacturers. We paid the teacher for 
the privilege of learning to work the ma- 
chines, and the manufacturers paid her 
a commission for all that she disposed 
of. Between the two sets of contribu- 
tors to her purse she must have done a 
profitable business. She was at no ex- 
pense except for rent, as the manufac- 
turers loaned her the machines, while 
we did all the work. She had more 
orders for the latter than we could get 
through with, as the demand from the 
tailors was so urgent as to show very 
plainly that the great proportion of all 
the future sewing was to be done by 
the machine instead of by hand. 

When I first went into this school- 
room I noticed a number of unemployed 
machines arranged in one part of it. Af 
ter a week’s apprenticeship, I observed 
some of them leaving the room every 
day, while new ones came in to occupy 
the vacant places. The first had been 
sold, the last were also to be disposed of, 
and this active sale continued as long as 
I remained. The fact was very appar- 
ent, that this public exhibition of the 
capacity of the new machine was oper- 
ating on the community as the most 
efficient mode of advertising that could 
have been adopted. The machines went 
everywhere, over city and country, even 
at the monstrous prices demanded for 
them. Many fashionable ladies became 
purchasers, thinking, no doubt, that 
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clothing could be made up by merely 
cutting it out and placing it before the 
machine. 

Thus the most ingeniously potent 
agencies were invoked to bring the new 
invention rapidly and extensively into 
use. Its real merit happened to be such 
that it fulfilled all the promises with 
which it had been presented to the pub- 
lic. Hence it became a fixture in every 
great establishment where sewing-wom- 
en were usually employed. As the lat- 
ter acquired a knowledge of the ma- 
chine, each of these establishments be- 
came aschool in which new hands were 
converted into skilful operatives, until 
the primary schools, like that where I 
had been instructed, were abandoned 
from lack of pupils. 

But I picked up a great many useful 
ideas at the school, besides acquiring, 
as already remarked, a new and assur- 
ed confidence in the future prospects of 
the sewing-woman. It seemed clear to 
my mind, that, under the new order of 
things, the needle was still to be plied 
by her; whatever work it was to do 
would be superintended and directed by 
her. It was in reality only a new turn 
given to an old employment. More- 
over, it struck me that more of it would 
be called for than ever, because I had 
noticed that the speed of the machine 
in making stitches had already led to 
putting treble and quadruple the usual 
number into some garments. Having 
achieved the useful, it was quickly ap- 
plied to the ornamental. Clothing was 
not to be made up, in the future, as plain- 
ly as it had been in the past. Hence the 
prospect of more work being required 
involved the probability of a greater de- 
mand for female labor. But whether it 
was to be more remunerative, — wheth- 
er the sewing-girl who might turn out 
ten times as much in a day as she for- 
merly did would receive an increase of 
wages in any degree proportioned to the 
increase of work performed, was a prob- 
lem which the future alone could solve. 


I did not believe that any such measure - 


of justice would be accorded to her. It 

would be to the men, but not to the 

women. Yet I was willing to take the 
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future on trust, for it now looked infi- 
nitely brighter than ever. 

Among the pupils of this school was 
a young lady of twenty, whose affable 
and sociable disposition won strongly 
on my admiration, while her robust good 
sense commanded my utmost respect. 
The machines we operated were close 
to each other, so that I had the good 
fortune to have constant opportunities 
of conversing with her. Her name was 
Effie Logan, and she was one of three 
daughters of a merchant who had ac- 
quired an ample competency. In com- 
pany with his wife, he came once or 
twice a week to visit the school and see 
his daughter at work. With great con- 
sideration for me, Miss Effie introduced 
me to her parents, at the same time add- 
ing some highly complimentary expla- 
nations as to who I was, and how atten- 
tive I had been in teaching her to use 
the machine. This adoption of me as 
her friend established a sort of good 
feeling in the parents toward me, so 
that at each visit to the school they 
greeted me ina way so cordial as great- 
ly to attach, me to them. It was an un- 
expected kindness from an entirely new 
quarter, and increased my affection for 
Miss Effie. 

Her parents, it appeared, were hav- 
ing all their children taught an art or 
profession of some kind. One of the 
daughters, having a talent for drawing, 
was learning the art of engraving on 
wood. The youngest, being passion- 
ately fond of flowers, and possessed of 
great artistic genius, was a regular ap- 
prentice in an artificial-flower manufac- 
tory. Miss Effie, the eldest, had had 
her musical talent so cultivated under a 
competent master, that she was now 
qualified to act as organist in a church, 
or to teach a class of pupils at the pi- 
ano; but not satisfied with this, she 
had insisted on being instructed in the 
use of the sewing-machine. Both she 
and her parents seemed so wholly free 
from the false pride which wealth so 
frequently engenders in the American 
mind, that she came, without the least 
hesitation, to a public school, and sat 
down as a learner beside the very hum- 
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blest of us. When her parents came 
to inspect her work, I am certain they 
were gratified with all they saw of what 
she was doing. 

I confess that the whole conduct of 
this family was as great a surprise to 
me as it was a comfort and encourage- 
ment. Mrs. Logan always made the 
kindest inquiries about my parents, but 
in the politest way imaginable, — no im- 
pertinent questions, but such as showed 
that she felt some interest in me. I 
think that I:fie must have spoken very 
favorably of me to her parents when at 
home, but I could not understand why, 
as I was not near so affable and pleas- 
ant in my manners as she was. But 
an intimacy had grown up between us ; 
she had won my whole confidence; 
and as confidence usually begets confi- 
dence, so she probably took to me from 
the force of that harmony of thought 
and feeling which comes spontaneously 
from communion of congenial souls. 

One day the teacher of the school 
had been called out on other business, 
leaving me to attend to visitors and 
customers. The throng that morning 
was so great that it was full two o’clock 
before I found time to sit down, hun- 
gry enough, to the slight dinner I had 
brought with me in a little basket. I 
had taken only the first mouthful, when 
Miss Effie came in from dining at home. 
She drew her chair close up to me, her 
sweet face blooming with the roses of 
perfect health, and her bright eyes 
sparkling with animation and _ intelli- 
gence. Much as I admired and loved 
her, I thought she had never before 
looked so perfectly beautiful. 

* Lizzie,” she said, taking in her hand 
a spool of cotton to adjust on her ma- 
chine, “ how I like this work! Pa in- 
tends to buy me a machine as soon as I 
have completed my apprenticeship here. 
He don’t believe there is any real gen- 
tility in the idleness of a girl who, be- 
cause she happens to be rich, or to have 
great expectations, chooses to do noth- 
ing but fritter away her time on com- 
pany and parties and dress and trifles 
unworthy of a sensible woman. He has 
brought us all up to think as he does. 
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He tells us that every woman should be 
so educated, that, if at any time com- 
pelled by reverse of fortune to support 
herself, she would be able to do so. 
Why, he made us all learn the old 
story of the Basket-Maker before we 
were ten years old. It was only last 
week that he said there was no know- 
ing what might happen to us girls, — 
you know, Lizzie, there are three of us, 
— that some day we might possibly be 
married.” 

I am sure that the faintest of all in- 
nocent blushes rose up from the half- 
conscious heart of the truly lovely 
speaker as she uttered the word, giving 
to her cheeks a tinge of crimson that 
added new beauty to the soft expression 
which her countenance habitually wore. 

“ Possibly, did you say, Miss Effie?” 
I interposed. ‘You might have said 
probably, — but would have been nearer 
the truth, if you had said certainly.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, how you talk!” she re- 
joined ; and there was an unmistakable 
deepening of her blushes. But in a 
moment she resumed : — 

“Pa remembers how his mother was 
left a widow with five young children, 
but with neither trade nor money, and 
how both she and he had to struggle 
for a mere subsistence, she at keeping 
boarders, and he as apprentice to a 
mean man, who gave him only the 
smallest weekly pittance. He says 
that we shall never go out into the 
world as destitute of resources as his 
mother was, and so we all have what 
may really be called trades. My broth- 
er is in the counting-house, keeping 
the books, and is provided for. But 
you don’t know how we have all been 
laughed at by our acquaintances, and 
sneered at by impudent people, who, 
though not at all acquainted with us, 
undertake to prescribe what we should 
and what we should not do. They call 
us work-women! With them, work of 
any kind is regarded as degrading, es- 
pecially if done by a woman, and more 
especially if she is to be paid for it.” 

“Ah, Miss Effie, you have touched 
the weak spot of our national charac- 
ter,” I responded. 
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“Yes,” she resumed, “it is the mis- 
fortune of American women to enter- 
tain the idea that working for a living 
is dishonorable, and never to be done, 
unless one be driven to it by actual 
want. Why, even when positively suf- 
ering for want of food and fuel, | 
have known some to conceal or dis- 
guise the fact of their working for oth- 
ers by all sorts of artifice. To suffer 
in secret was genteel enough, but to 
work openly was disgraceful! A girl 
of my acquaintance was accidentally 
discovered to be selling her work at a 
public depository, and forthwith went 
to apologizing for doing so, as if she 
had been guilty of a crime, instead of 
having nobly striven to earn a living. 
The ridiculous pride of another seduced 
her into a falsehood: she declared that 
the work she had been selling for her 
own support was for the benefit of a 
church. This senseless pride exists in 
all classes. From the sham gentility 
it spreads to the daughters of working- 
men. They are educated to consider 
work as a disgrace, and hence the idle 
lives so many of them lead. It is the 
strangest thing imaginable, that parents 
who rose from poverty to independence 
by the hardest kind of bodily labor 
should thus bring up their children. 
No such teaching was ever given to 
me. I can sit here at my machine, and 
look the finest lady of my acquaintance 
in the face. She may some day wish 
that she had been my fellow-appren- 
tice.” 

“ Where do our girls learn this notion 
of its being disgraceful for a woman to 
support herself?” I inquired. 

“Learn it? It is taught them ev- 
erywhere,” she responded. ‘1 some- 
times think it is born with them. They 
drink it in with their mother’s milk. 
They grow up with it as a daily lesson, 
—the lesson of avoiding work, and of 
considering it delicate and genteel and 
refined to say that they never cooked a 
meal, or swept the parlor, or took a 
stitch with the needle, actually priding 
themselves upon the amount of igno- 
rance of useful things that they can ex- 
hibit. They make the grand mistake 
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of assuming that sensible men will ad- 
mire them for this display of folly. So 
they drag on until there occurs a pros- 
pect of marriage, when they suddenly 
wake up to a consciousness of their 
utter unfitness to become the head of 
atamily. Why, I know at this moment 
a young lady of this description, who 
expects in a few months to become a 
wife, and whose cultivated ignorance 
of household duties is now the ridi- 
cule of her mother’s cook and cham- 
bermaid. The prospect of marriage 
alarmed her for her total ignorance of 
domestic duties. She had never made 
her own bed, or dusted the furniture ; 
and as to getting upa dinner, she knew 
even less than a squaw. She is now 
vainly seeking to acquire, within a few 
months, those branches of domestic 
knowledge which she has been a whole 
life neglecting and despising. She hat- 
ed work: it was not genteel. Yet she is 
eagerly plunging into marriage with the 
first man who has offered himself, fool- 
ish enough, no doubt, to suppose that 
in her new position she will have even 
less to look after. Formerly, she did 
nothing: now, she expects to do even 
less. 

“But what,” continued Miss Effie, 
“is this poor creature to do, if death or 
poverty or vice should overtake her hus- 
band, and she should be thrown on her 
own slender resources? She is driven 
to seek employment of some kind, — to 
attend in a shop, (for somehow that is 
considered rather more genteel than 
most other occupations,) or to sew, or 
to fold books, or do something else. 
But she knows nothing of these several 
arts ; and employers want skilled labor, 
not novices. She once boasted that she 
had never been obliged to work, and 
now she realizes how much such absurd 
boasting is worth. What then? Why, 
greater privation and sufiering, because 
of her total unfitness for any station in 
which she might otherwise obtain a 
living, —the extremity of this destitu- 
tion being sometimes such that she is 
driven to the last shame to which fe- 
male virtue can be made to submit.” 

“You say, Miss Effie, that these fool- 
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ish lessons are taught by the mothers ; 
but do the fathers inculcate no wiser 
ones? Have ¢hey nothing to say as to 
the proper training of their daughters ?” 
I inquired, deeply interested in all she 
said. She knew a great deal more than 
I did. And why should she not know 
more? Was she not full two years older ? 

“The fathers do, in many cases, 
teach better lessons than these; but 
their good effects are too commonly 
neutralized by the persistent vanity and 
pride of the mothers. Even the fathers 
are too neglectful of the future wel- 
fare of their daughters. The sons are 
suitably cared for, because of the gen- 
erally accepted understanding that ev- 
ery man must support himself. They 
are therefore trained to a profession, or 
to some useful branch of business. But 
the daughters are expected to be sup- 
ported by their future husbands, hence 
are taught to wait and do nothing until 
the husbands come along. If these 
conveniences should offer within a rea- 
sonable time, and do well and prosper, 
the result is agreeable enough. But no 
sort of provision is made for the hus- 
band’s not showing himself, or, if he 
does, for his subsequent loss by death, 
or for his turning out either unfortunate 
or a vagabond. Even the daughter’s 
natural gifts, often very brilliant ones, 
are left uncultivated. If she has a tal- 
ent for music, she receives only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the piano, instead 
of such an education as would qualify 
her to teach. No one expects her to 
work, it is true; but why not fit her 
for it, nevertheless? Another develops 
a talent for nursing, the rare and price- 
less qualification of being efficient in 
the sick-room. Why not cultivate this 
talent, and enlarge its value by the 
study of medicine? The parents are 
rich enough to give to these talents the 
fullest development. They do so with 
those of their sons; why refuse in the 
case of their daughters? Our sex ren- 
ders us comparatively helpless, exclud- 
ing us from many avenues to profitable 
employment»where we should be at all 
times welcome, if the unaccountable 
pride of parents did not shut us out by 
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refusing to have us so taught that we 
could enter them. The prejudice against 
female labor begins with parents ; and 
the unreflecting vanity and rashness of 
youth give it a fatal hold on us. My 
parents have never entertained it. They 
have taught us that there is more to be 
proud of in being dependent solely on 
our own exertions than in living idle 
lives on either their means or those of 
any husband who may happen to have 
enough of his own.” 

“It is very odd, Miss Effie,” I re- 
plied, “ for you to entertain these opin- 
ions, they are so different from those 
of rich people ; and it is very encour- 
aging to me to hear you express them. 
But I should have expected nothing 
less noble from you, you are so good 
and generous.” 

“Why, Lizzie, what do you mean?” 
she exclaimed. “It is not goodness, 
but merely common sense. What 
brought me here to be a pupil in this 
school? Not the desire to do good 
to others, but to improve myself,—a 
little selfishness, after all.” 

“But,” I inquired, “will this unnat- 
ural prejudice against the respectability 
of female labor ever die out ? You know 
that I am to be a sewing-girl, not from 
choice, like you, but from necessity. 
You learn the use of a machine only as 
a prop to lean upon in a very remote 
contingency ; I, to make it the staff for 
all my future life. You will continue 
to be a lady, — indeed, Miss Effie, you 
never can be anything else,—but I 
shall be only a sewing-girl. The preju- 
dice will never attach to you, but it 
will always cling tome. How cruel it 
seems that the world should consider 
as ladies all who can afford to be idle, 
and all working-women as_ belonging 
to a lower class, because God com- 
pels them to labor for the life He has 
given them!” 

“Dear Lizzie,” she exclaimed, in 
tones so modulated to extreme softness 
as to show that her feelings had been 
deeply touched both by the matter and 
the manner of my inquiry, “you must 
banish all such thoughts from your 
mind. For His own wise purposes, 
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God has placed you in a position in 
which you have a mission of some kind 
to fulfil. That position is an honorable 
one, because it requires you to labor, 
and it is none the less honorable be- 
cause others are not required to do so. 
They also have their several missions, 
which we cannot understand. If it be 
regarded as mean for women to work, 
it is in the pride of man that so false a 
standard of respectability has been set 
up, not in the word or wisdom of God, 
To which shall we pay the most re- 
spect? The former, we know, brings 
constant bitterness ; the latter, we know 
equally well, is unchangeably good. As 
it is our duty to submit to it here, so, 
through the’ Saviour, is it our only trust 
hereafter. It is not labor that degrades 
us, but temper, behavior, character. If 
all these be vicious, can mere money or 
exemption from labor make them re- 
spectable ? You know it cannot. 

“You,” she continued, in a tone so 
impressive, that, even amid the clatter 
of twenty machines around me, not a 
word was lost,— you may be sure that 
this prejudice against women working 
for their own support will never die out. 
It is one of those excrescences of the 
human mind that cannot be extirpated. 
It is a distortion of the reasoning fac- 
ulty itself, unworthy of a sensible per- 
son, and is generally exhibited only by 
those who, while boasting of exemption 
for themselves, have really litde or 
nothing else to boast of. It is the in- 
firmity of small minds, not a peculiarity 
of great ones. Prejudices are like house- 
hold vermin, and the human mind is 
like the traps we set for them. They 
get in with the greatest facility, but find 
it impossible to get out. Beware of en- 
tertaining them yourself, Lizzie. Shun 
everything like repining at what you 
call your position as a sewing- girl. 
Take care of your conscience, for it 
will be your crown. Labor for con- 
tented thoughts and aspirations, for 
they will bring you rest. Your heart 
can be made happy in itself, if you so 
choose, and your best happiness will 
always be found within your own bo- 
som.” 
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“Do not misunderstand me, Miss 
Effie,” I replied ; “I was not repining, 
but merely asking an explanation. My 
mother has sought to teach me not 
only contentment, but thankfuless for 
for my condition.” 

“ Indeed,” she responded, “both you 
and I have abundant cause for thank- 
fulness to God for the multitude of mer- 
cies He is extending to us. You know 
how this poor girl behind us, Lucy An- 
derson, is situated,” raising her hand 
and pointing over her shoulder toward 
a thin, pale girl of seventeen, who was 
working a machine. 

«1 do not know her history,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well,” said Miss Effie, “that girl's 
mother was a washerwoman. She did 
the heavy washing for a very rich man’s 
family. They put her into an open 
shed, on a cold, damp pavement. This 
work she had been doing for them for 
several years, in the same bleak place, 
and in all weathers. While warm and 
comfortable herself, the pampered mis- 
tress of the family gave no thought to 
the dangerous exposure to which she 
subjected this slave of the washtub. 
Thus working all day, in thin shoes, on 
damp bricks, and while a penetrating 
easterly rain was falling, the poor wom- 
an was next morning laid up with the 
worst form of rheumatism. Medicine 
and nursing were of no avail. She be- 
came bedridden, — the disease attacked 
all the joints of her frame, ossification 
succeeded, and in the end she was 
unable to move either her body or 
limbs. Every joint was stiff and rigid. 
The vital organs alone were spared. 
For twelve years she has been in that 
condition, — she is so now, —my moth- 
er saw her only yesterday. Can you 
imagine anything more terrible? Poor, 
dependent on her daily earnings, with 
young children around her, and a widow, 
only think of her agonies of mind and 
body! Yet, among the vital powers still 
left to this afflicted woman, was the pow- 
er to approach the Throne of Grace in 
prayer so acceptable that thé&nswer was 
that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing. The body had been disabled ; but 
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the mind had been quickened to a new 
and saving activity, — she had drawn 
nearer to God.” 

What could I do but listen in mute 
attention to this Heart-awakening re- 
cital? TI looked round at Lucy Ander- 
son in lively sympathy with what I had 
heard. How little did her appearance 
give token of the deep domestic grief 
that must have settled upon her young 
heart! How deceptive is the human 
countenance! Though: pale and _ fra- 
gile, yet her face sparkled with cheer- 
fulness. 

Miss Effie went on with her story ; — 
she was mistress of the art of conversa- 
tion; and conversation is sometimes 
a serious matter; for there are persons 
with whom an hour’s talk would weak- 
en one more than a day’s fasting, — but 
not so with Miss Effie. She resumed 
by saying, — 

“Would you believe that the rich 
family in whose service this poor wash- 
erwoman destroyed her health have nev- 
er called, nor even sent, to know how 
she was getting on? When she first 
failed to take her usual two-days’ stand 
at the washtub, they inquired the rea- 
son of her absence, but there all concern 
ended. They sought out a new drudge ; 
the gap was filled to their liking, and 
the world moved on as gayly as afore- 
time. They gave up no personal ease 
or comfort that they might see or min- 
ister to the suffering woman ; they de- 
nied themselves no luxury for her sake. 
Yet the money they spent in giving a 
single party would have kept this family 
for a twelvemonth. The cost of their 
ostentatious greenhouse would have 
paid for a nurse, and educated the two 
orphan boys until able to go to trades. 
They had seen these twin boys tied to 
the washtub in their own bleak shed, 
that the mother might pursue her labor 
without interruption ; yet as they gave 
no thought to the widow, so the or- 
phans never intruded on their recrea- 
tions. Now, Lizzie, such people are 
unprofitable servants in the sight of 
God. And @f the ostrich were to strip 
off their feathers, the silkworm their 
dresses, the kid their gloves, and the 
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marten demand his furs, what would be 
their state in the sight of man? Bare 
unto nakedness! This unlawful love 
for lawful things is one of the beset- 
ting snares of the great enemy of souls.” 

If I had ever been addicted to repin- 
ing, or had had no lessons to teach me 
how wrong the habit was, here was a 
new one to induce contentment. But I 
had been preserved from all such temp- 
tations. The strong good sense dis- 
played by Miss Logan in our frequent 
conversations not only informed my 
understanding on a variety of subjects, 
but gave my thoughts a new turn, and 
powerfully encouraged me to persever- 
ance. She infused into me new life 
and cheerfulness. Such women are the 
jewels of society. Their strong minds, 
regulated by a judicious education at the 
hands of sensible parents, become bril- 
liant as well as trustworthy guides to all 
who may be fortunate enough to come 
within the circle which they illuminate. 
It is such women that have been, and 
must continue to be, the mothers of 
great men. Mind must be transmissi- 
ble by inheritance, and chiefly from the 
mother ; else the histories of statesmen, 
heroes, and distinguished men in the 
various walks of life, would not so uni- 
formly record the virtues of the women 
from whose maternal teachings their 
eminence was to be traced. 

The company of sewing-girls collect- 
ed together in this school-room was of 
course a very miscellaneous one. The 
faces were changing almost daily, some 
by expiration of their apprenticeship, and 
some by being sent away as trouble- 
some, incompetent, or vicious. All who 
left us had their places immediately 
filled from a list of candidates which 
the teacher had in a book, so that, while 
one throng of learners was departing, 
another was entering. If one could 
have gone into the domestic history of 
all the girls who came and went even 
during my short stay, he would have 
found some experiences to surpass any- 
thing that has ever occurred to me. I 
do not know how it happened, but most 
of these girls were quite desirous of 
making my acquaintance, and of their 
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own motion became extremely sociable. 
I was sociable in return, from an in- 
stinct of my nature. I never lost any- 
thing by thus meeting them halfway in 
the endeavor to be polite and affable, 
but on the contrary learned much, gain- 
ed much, and secured invaluable friends. 
Nor did I ever repel the amicable ap- 
proaches even of the most humble, as I 
very early discovered that none were so 
ignorant as not to be able to communi- 
cate some little item of knowledge to 
which I had been a stranger. 

There was a lady among these pupils 
who was in many respects very different 
from all the others. I think her age 
must have been at least thirty-five. I 
did not ask if it were so; and as she 
never mentioned it herself, that circum- 
stance was hint enough for me to remain 
silent. I never could understand why 
so many women are sO amusingly anx- 
ious to conceal their age, sometimes be- 
coming quite affronted when even a con- 
jecture is hazarded on the subject. This 
lady was unmarried ; perhaps that may 
have been one reason for her unwilling- 
ness to speak of her age. But was not 
I unmarried, and what repugnance have 
I ever felt to avowing mine? 

However, Miss Hawley was extreme- 
ly sociable with me, though certainly old 
enough to be my mother, and made me 
the depositary of many incidents in her 
life. She was the eldest of three sis- 
ters, all orphans, all unmarried, all de- 
pendent on themselves for a living, and 
all, at one time, so absurdly proud, that, 
in the struggle to keep up appearances, 
and conceal from their acquaintances 
the fact that they were doing this or that 
thing for a maintenance, they subjected 
themselves to privations which embar- 
rassed much of their efforts, while they 
failed to secure the concealment they 
sought. ‘Though women of undoubted 
sense and excellent education, yet they 
acted as foolishly as the ostrich, which, 
when hunted to cover, thrusts his head 
into a bush, and is weak enough to 
think that his whole body is concealed, 
when it stands out not only a target, 
but a fixed one, for the hunter’s rifle. 
So these women took it for granted, that, 
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if they ran to the cover of a chamber 
from which all visitors should be ex- 
cluded, their acquaintances would be 
ignorant of how they occupied their 
time, or by what means they lived. 

Yet they could not fail to be aware that 
everybody who knew anything of them 
knew their history also, —that it was 
notorious that their father, a merchant, 
had died not worth a cent, and that they 
had been compelled to abandon the 
fine house in which he had kept up a 
style so expensive as greatly to in- 
crease the hardship of their subsequent 
destitution. Like a thousand others, he 
had lived up to the limit of his income. 
No doubt, all of them might have been 
well married, but for.the lavish habits 
as to fashion and expenditure in which 
they indulged themselves. These might 
be afforded by their father so long as 
his annual gains continued large. But 
the many worthy young men who vis- 
ited and admired them refused to en- 
tertain the idea of marriage with girls 
whose mere personal outfit cost a sum 
equal to the year’s salary of a first-class 
clerk, or the annual profits of one who 
had just commenced business for him- 
self. They held that the girl whose hab- 
its were so expensive should bring with 
her a fortune large enough to support 
them, or remain as she was, taking the 
sure consequences on her own shoul- 
ders, and not throwing them on theirs. 
They were in fact afraid of girls who 
maniiestly had no prudence, no econ- 
omy, and who appeared to be wholly 
unconscious that the only admiration 
worth securing is that of the good and 
wise. 

But the vices of the old mode of liv- 
ing clung to them in their new and 
humbler abode, keeping them slaves to 
a new set of appearances. They had 
never done any work of consequence, 
hardly their own sewing. What was 
even worse, they had been brought up 
to consider work, for a lady, disgrace- 
ful. Women might work, but not la- 
dies; or when the latter undertook it, 
they ceased to be such, and certainly so, 
if working for a living. No pride could 
have been more tyrannous or absurd 
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than this. For a whole year after their 
father’s death, it ruled them with despotic 
supremacy. They prided themselves on 
doing nothing, and subsisted on the sale 
of trinkets, jewelry, and books, which 
they had acquired in palmier days. The 
circle of acquaintances for whose good 
opinion they submitted to these humili- 
ating sacrifices knew all the while that 
the life they were living was a sham; but 
they themselves seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of it, as well as of the light in 
which it was regarded by those about 
them. 

Why should such a woman come to 
a school like this, where a willingness 
to work was a condition of admission, 
and that work to be done in public? 
What could bring about so strange a 
reversal of thought and habit? One of 
her sisters had recently died, after a 
protracted illness, during which her 
heart had been mercifully smitten with 
a conviction of the hollowness and sin- 
fulness of her previous life. Its idle, 
trifling, aimless tendency had been set 
before her in all its emptiness. She saw 
that she had been living without God, 
bound up in the love of temporal things, 
and so effectually ensnared by worldly 
pride that her whole fear had been of 
man, instead of her Creator. Thus in 
mercy called to judgment, that grace, 
of whose saving efficacy we have the 
divine assurance, brought repentance 
of sin, and led her to the Saviour, and, 
abasing herself at his cross, the heavy 
burden was lifted from her heart. Her 
condemnation of the frivolous lives that 
she and her sisters had been leading 
was so earnest and impressive, that, aid- 
ed by the continual prayers of a truly 
contrite heart for pardon for herself and 
awakened consciences for them, they al- 
so were brought to Christ. This mighty 
transformation accomplished, her mis- 
sion seemed to be fulfilled, and she 
passed into the unseen world in peaceful 
assurance of forgiveness and acceptance. 
Thus, though our lots are cast in places 
seemingly diverse and barren, each has 
his own specific duty to perform, some 
appointed mission to fulfil, though ex- 
actly what it is may not be apparent to 
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us. As fellow-workers in the world, if 
we make it our chief study to do the 
Master’s will, that which is thus re- 
quired of us will in His own time so 
unfold itself to our spiritual understand- 
ing that we cannot be deceived respect- 
ing it. 

I am satisfied that between the func- 
tions of life, as developed in the mate- 
rial and moral world, there is an analogy 
as instructive as it is beautiful. It over- 
comes external circumstances by the 
power of an invisible law.. Philosophers 
have discovered that the human body 
maintains a uniform temperature, wheth- 
er it shiver in the snow-hut of the Es- 
quimaux, or drip with perspiration in 
the cane-fields of the tropics. But let 
life depart, and it falls to that of the sur- 
rounding objects. Decay immediately 
begins. So, when religious vitality is 
maintained in the heart, the corrupting 
influences of the world remain inopera- 
tive. This vitality having been infused 
into the heart of Miss Hawley, the fer- 
vor of her spirit rose to a higher tem- 
perature.than that of all surrounding ob- 
jects. She could no longer assimilate 
with them. 

If her strong personal pride, her ob-’ 
sequious deference to appearances and 
the opinion of the world, were hence- 
forth overcome or kept in subjection, 
it was only as she took up the cross in 
obedience to the convictions of duty. 
She told me it was the hardest trial of 
her life to come to this public school; it 
was the greatest cross to her natural af- 
fections she had ever experienced. But 
the bitterness of the cup had now meas- 
urably passed away from her. Strength 
came with animating promptitude as the 
answer to prayer. Her spiritual life be- 
came more healthy and vigorous as her 
approaches to the mercy-seat were hum- 
ble and frequent. Cheerfulness became 
an ever-present attendant. She had put 
all pride behind her, and because of her 
abasement had risen above the world. 
Henceforth she was to support herself 
by her own acknowledged labor. She 
had been so changed by the grace of 
God in her heart, that she regarded 
with astonishment the secret insinceri- 
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ties she had formerly been guilty of in 
seeking to conceal the extent of the ne- 
cessity to which she had been reduced, 
I have never seen nor heard of her since 
I left the school; but the remembrance 
of her subdued and patient spirit can- 
not soon be effaced. 

How true it is, as some one has beau- 
tifully said, that infinite toil would not 


enable us to sweep away a mist, but 


that by ascending a little we may often 
look over it altogether, —and that so it 
is with our moral improvement! We 
wrestle fiercely with vicious habits that 
would have no hold on us, if we ascend- 
ed to a higher moral atmosphere. An- 
other has declared that at five years of 
age the father begins to rub the mother 
out of his child; that at ten the school- 
master rubs out the father; that at twen- 
ty a trade or a profession rubs out the 
schoolmaster; that at twenty-five the 
world rubs out all its predecessors, and 
gives a new education, till we are old 
enough and wise enough to take relig- 
jon and common sense for our pastors, 
when we employ the rest of our lives 
in unlearning what we have previously 
learned. 

The contrast between the two ladies 
with whom I was thus fortunate enough 
to become intimately acquainted was 
so remarkable that it could not fail to 
make an impression on me. It was ev- 
ident that education, the training which 
each had received at the parental fire- 
side, had led them into widely divergent 
paths of thought and conduct. Both 
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were possessed of sterling good sense ; 
both had lived in affluence ; both, so far 
as mere school-learning was concerned, 
had been thoroughly educated. Had 
Miss Logan received the same training 
as Miss Hawley, it may be fairly as- 
sumed that she would have fallen a vic- 
tim to the same pride and folly ; and 
had the latter been trained at home as 
carefully and as sensibly as the former, 
who can doubt, that, with the same sub- 
stratum of good sense, she would have 
proved as great a comfort to herself 
and as shining an example to others? 
l am sure it was a lesson to me, con- 
vincing me anew, that, where faith and 
works do not go together, both are 
wanting, and that, if they once part com- 
pany, each of them must die. 

When, at the termination of my brief 
apprenticeship, the time came for me 
to leave the school and to part from 
Miss Effie, —she to go to her elegant 
home, I to the little old brick house in 
the fields, and with prospects so entire- 
ly different from hers,—I am sure it 
was the hardest trial I had yet been 
called upon to bear. I should never 
see her again. 1 had no longings for 
the life she led; for as yet I had har- 
bored no other thought than that of 
perfect contentment with my own. But 
her society was so delightful, the tone 
of her mind so lofty, her condescension 
so grateful, her whole manners so cap- 
tivating, that I looked upon her as my 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and I 
cried bitterly when I left her. 
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MEMORIES OF AUTHORS. 


A SERIES OF PORTRAITS FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 


MISS LANDON. 


ITH unmingled pain I write the 

name of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don, — the L. E. L., whose poems were 
for so long a period the delight of all 
readers, old and young. 

We were among the few friends who 
knew her intimately. But it was not in 
her nature to open her heart to any one ; 
her large organ of “secretiveness” was 
her bane ; she knew it and deplored it; 
it was the origin of that misconception 
which embittered her whole life, the 
mainspring of that calumny which made 
fame a mockery and glory a deceit. 
But I may say, that, when slander was 
busiest with her reputation, we had the 
best means to confute it,—and did. 
For some years there was not a single 
week during which, on some day or 
other, morning or evening, she was not 
a guest at our house; yet this blight in 
her spring-time undoubtedly led to the 
fatal marriage which eventuated in her 
mournful and mysterious death. 

The calumny was of that kind which 
most deeply wounds a woman. How it 
originated, it was at the time, and is of 
course now, impossible to say. Proba- 
bly its source was nothing more than a 
sneer, but it bore Dead-Sea fruit. A slan- 
der more utterly groundless never was 
propagated. It broke off an engage- 
ment that promised much happiness 
with a gentleman, then eminent, and 
since famous, as an author: not that /e 
at any time gave credence to the foul 
and wicked rumor; but to her “in- 
quiry”” was a sufficient blight, and by 
her the contract was annulled. 

The utter impossibility of its being 
other than false could have been proved, 
not only by us, but by a dozen of her 
intimate friends, whose evidence would 
have been without question and con- 
clusive. She was living in a school for 
young ladies: seen daily by the ladies 


who kept that school, and by the pupils. 
In one of her letters to Mrs. Hall, she 
writes, “I have lived nearly all my life, 
since childhood, with the same people. 
The Misses Lance were strict, scrupu- 
lous, and particular, — moreover, from 
having kept a school so long, with hab- 
its of minute observation. The affec- 
tion they feel for me can hardly be 
undeserved. I would desire nothing 
more than to refer to their opinion.” 
Dr. Thomson, her constant medical 
friend and adviser, testified long after- 
wards to her “estimable qualities, gen- 
erous feelings, and exalted virtues.” It 
would, indeed, have been easy to ob- 
tain proof abundant; but in such cases 
the very effort to lessen the evil aug- 
ments it; there was no way of fighting 
with a shadow; it was found impos- 
sible to trace the rumor to any actual 
source. Few then, and perhaps none 
now, can tell how deeply the poisoned 
arrow entered her heart. If ever wom- 
an was, Letitia Landon was, “done to 
death by slanderous tongues.” 

I have touched upon this theme re- 
luctantly, — perhaps it might have been 
omitted altogether, —but it seems to 
me absolutely necessary, in order to 
comprehend the character of the poet 
towards her close of life, and the secret 
of her marriage, which so “unequally 
yoked” her to one utterly unworthy. 

Here is a passage from one of her 
letters to Mrs. Hall, — without a date, 
—but it must have been written in 
1837, when she was suffering terribly 
under the blight of evil tongues : — 

“T have long since discovered that 
I must be prepared for enmity I have 
never provoked, and unkindness I have 
little deserved. God knows, that, if, 
when I do go into society, I meet with 
more homage and attention than most, 
it is dearly bought. What is my life ? 


. 
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One day of drudgery after another; 
difficulties incurred for others, which 
have ever pressed upon me; health, 
which every year, by one severe ill- 
ness after another, shows is taxed be- 
yond its strength; envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness : these are the 
fruits of a successful literary career for 
a woman.” 

She was slow to believe that false and 
bitter words could harm her. At first 
they seemed but to inspire her with a 
dangerous bravery in her innocence, 
and to increase a practice we always 
deplored, of saying things for effect in 
which she did not believe. It was no 
use telling her this; she would argue 
that a conversation of facts would be as 
dull as a work on algebra, and that all 
she did was to put her poetry into prac- 
tice. In these moods you might as well 
attempt to imprison a sunbeam as keep 
her to matter-of-fact; and the misery 
was, that gradually the number of de- 
tractors increased, who caught up these 
“effective ” scraps, and set them in cir- 
culation. 

She was not more than fifteen years 
old when the letters “ L. E. L.” —ap- 
pended to some verses in the “ Litera- 
ry Gazette’ riveted public attention ; 
and when it became known that the 
author was scarcely in her teens, a full 
gush of popularity burst upon her that 
might have turned older heads and stead- 
ier dispositions. She became a “lion,” 
courted and flattered and féted; yet 
never was she misled by the notion that 
popularity is happiness, or lip-service 
the true homage of the heart. 

She was residing at Old Brompton, 
when her first poem appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette,” which Mr. Jerdan 
had not long previously established. It 
would be difficult to conceive the enthu- 
siasm excited by the magical three let- 
ters appended to the poems, whenever 
they appeared. Mr. Jerdan was a near 
neighbor of the Landons, and he thus 
refers to their residence at Old Bromp- 
ton :— 

‘““My cottage overlooked the man- 
sion and grounds of Mr. Landon, the 
father of ‘L.E.L,’ at Old Brompton, 
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a narrow lane only dividing our resi- 
dences. My first recollection of the 
future poetess is that of a plump girl, 
grown enough to be almost mistaken 
for a woman, bowling a hoop round the 
walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand 
and a book in the other, reading as she 
ran, and as well as she could manag- 
ing both exercise and instruction at the 
same time.” , 

She was born on the 14th of August, 
1802, at Hans Place, Chelsea, where 
her father, a junior partner in the pros- 
perous house of Adair, army-agents, 
then resided. And in that locality, with 
few brief intervals, the whole of her life 
was passed. 

When we first knew her, in 1825, she 
lived with her grandmother in Sloahdgs 
Street ; subsequently she was a boarder 
in the school-establishment of the Miss- 
es Lance, at No. 22, Hans Place, the 
house in which she had been a pupil 
when but six years old; and here she 
was residing up to within a few months 
of her marriage, when, in consequence 
of the retirement of the Misses Lance, 
she became an inmate in the family of 
Mrs. Sheddon. 

Her grandmother's grave was, if I 
recollect rightly, the third that was made 
in the graveyard of Holy Trinity, Bromp- 
ton. Her lines on this “new” church- 
yard will be remembered. I attended 
the old lady’s funeral, Mrs. Hall hav- 
ing received from Miss Landon this 
enters — 

“ | have had time to recover the first 
shock, —and it was great weakness to 
feel so sorry, though even now I do not. 
like to think of her very sudden death. 
I] am thankful for its giving her so little 
confinement or pain; she had never 
known illness, and would have borne 
it impatiently, —a great addition to suf 
fering. I am so very grateful to Mr. 
Hall, for 1 really did not know what 
todo. Her funeral is fixed for Friday ; 
the hour will be arranged to his and Mr. 
Jerdan’s convenience.” 

Mrs. Hall supplies me with the fol- 


-lowing particulars concerning her earl 
SF 5 y 


acquaintance and intercourse with Miss 
Landon, 
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“T forget how it came about, but my 
husband was introduced to a certain lit- 
tle Miss Spence, who, on the strength 
of having written something about the 
Highlands, was most decidedly BLug, 
when blue was by no means so general 
a color as it is at present. She had a 
lodging 6f two rooms in Great Quebec 
Street, and ‘fatronized’ young Jitté- 
rateurs, inviting them to her ‘ humble 
abode,’ where tea was made in the bed- 
room, and where it was whispered the 
butter was kept cool in the wash-hand- 
basin! There were ‘lots’ of such-like 
small scandals about poor Miss Spence’s 
‘humble abode’; still people liked to 
go; and my husband was invited, with 
a sort of apology to poor me, who, nev- 


eo having published anything at that 


time, was considered ineligible ; it was 
‘a rule,’ and Miss Spence, in her ‘hum- 
ble abode,’ lived by rule. 

“Of course I had an account of the 
party when Mr. Hall came home. I 
coveted to know who was there, and 
what everybody wore and said. I was 
told that Lady Caroline Lamb was there, 
enveloped in the folds of an ermine 
cloak, which she called a ‘cat-skin,’ 
and that she talked a great deal about 
a periodical she wished to get up, to be 
called ‘Tabby’ agazine’; and with 
her was an exceedingly haughty, bril- 
liant, and beautiful girl, Rosina Wheel- 
er,—since well known as Lady Bul- 
wer Lytton,—and who sat rather im- 
patiently at the feet of her eccentric 
‘Gamaliel.’. Miss Emma Roberts was 
one of the favored ladies, and Miss 
Spence (who, like all ‘ Leo-hunters,’ de- 
lighted in novelty) had just caught the 
author of ‘The Mummy,’ Jane Webb, 
who was as gentle and unpretending 
then as she was in after-years, when, 
laying aside romance for reality, she 
became a great helper of her husband, 
Mr. Loudon, in his laborious and valua- 
ble works. When I heard Miss Benger 
was there, in her historic turban, I 
thought how fortunate that I had re- 
mained at home! I had always a ter- 


ror of tall, commanding women, who- 


blink down upon you, and have the 
unmistakable air about them of ‘ Be- 
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hold me! have I not pronounced sen- 
tence upon Queen Elizabeth, and set 
my mark on the Queen of Scots?’ Still, 
I quite appreciated the delight of meet- 
ing under the same roof so many ce- 
lebrities, and was cross-questioning my 
husband, when he said, ‘ But there was 
one lady there whom I promised you 
should call on to-morrow.’ 

“Imagine my mingled delight and 
dismay !—delight at the bare idea of 
seeing her, who must be wellnigh suf- 
focated with the perfume of her own 
‘Golden Violet,’ the idol of my imagi- 
nation, —dismay ! for what should I 
say to her? what would she say to me? 

“And now I must look back, — back 
to the ‘long ago.’ 

“And yet I can hardly realize the 
sweep of years that have gone over so 
many who have since become near and 
dear to us, At that first visit, I saw 
Letitia Landon in her grandmamma’s 
modest lodging in Sloane Street, —a 
bright-eyed, sparkling, restless little 
girl, in a pink gingham frock, — graft- 
ing clever things on commonplace noth- 
ings, frolicking from subject to subject 
with the playfulness of a spoiled child, 
— her dark hair put back from her low, 
but. sphere-like forehead,* only a little 
above the most beautiful eyebrows that 
a painter could imagine, and falling in 
curls around her slender throat. We 
were nearly of the same age, but I had 
been almost a year married, and if I 
had not supported myself on my dignity 
as a married woman, should have been 
more than nervous, on my first intro- 
duction to a ‘living poet,’ though the 
poet was so different from what I had 
imagined. Her movements were as 
rapid as those of asquirrel. I wondered 
how any one so quick could be so grace- 
ful. She had been making a cap for 
grandmamma, and would insist upon 
the old lady’s putting it on, that I 
might see ‘how pretty it was.’ To 
this grandmamma (Mrs. Bishop) ob- 
jected, —she ‘could n’t’ and she ‘ would 
n't’ try it on, —‘how could Letitia be 
so silly?’—and then Letitia put the 
great beflowered, beribboned thing on 
her own dainty little head, with a grave 
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look, like a cloud on a rose, and folding 
her pretty little hands over her pink 
frock, made what she called a ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley’ curtsy, skipping 
backwards into the bedroom, and rush- 
ing in again, having deposited out of 
sight the cap she was so proud of con- 
structing, took my hands in hers, and 
asked me ‘if we should be friends.’ 
“*Friends!’ I do not think that dur- 
ing the long intimacy that followed that 
child-like meeting, extending from the 
year ’26 tg her leaving England in °38, 
during which time I saw her frequently 
every day, and certainly every week, 
—I do not think she ever loved me 
as I loved her,—how could she?— 
but I was proud of the confidence and 
regard she did accord me, and would 
have given half my own happiness to 
shelter her from the envy and evil that 
embittered the spring and summer-time 
of her blighted life. It always seemed 
to me impossible not to love her, not 
to cherish her. Perhaps the greatest 
magic she exercised was, that, after the 
first rush of remembrance of all that 
wonderful young woman had written 
had subsided, she rendered you com- 
pletely oblivious of what she had done 
by the irresistible charm of what she 
was. You forgot all about her books, — 
you only felt the intense delight of life 
with her; she was penetrating and 
sympathetic, and-entered into your feel- 
ings so entirely that you wondered how 
‘the little witch’ could read you so 
readily and so rightly, —and if, now and 
then, you were startled, perhaps dis- 
mayed, by her wit, it was but the 
prick of a diamond arrow. Words and 
thoughts that she flung hither and thith- 
er, without design or intent beyond the 
amusement of the moment, come to me 
still with a mingled thrill of pleasure 
and pain that I cannot describe, and 
that my most friendly readers, not hav- 
ing known her, could not understand. 
“When I knew her first, she certainly 
looked much younger than she was. 
When we talked of ages, which we did 
the first day, I found it difficult to be- 
lieve she was more than seventeen, — 
she was so slight, so fragile, so girlish 
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in her gestures and manners. In after- 
days I often wondered what made her 
so graceful. Her neck was short, her 
shoulders high. You saw these defects 
at the first glance, just as you did that 
her nose was refroussé, and that she 
was underhung, which ought to have 
spoiled the expression of her mouth, — 
but it did not : you saw all this at once, 
but you never thought about it after the 
first five minutes. Her complexion was 
clear, her hair dark and silken, and the 
lashes that sheltered her gray eyes long 
and slightly upturned. Her voice was 
inexpressibly sweet and modulated, but 
there was a melancholy cadence in it, 
—a fall so full of sorrow that I often 
looked to see if tears were coming: 


no, the smile and eyes were beaming ia 


perfect harmony, but it was next to im- 
possible to believe in her happiness, 
with the memory of that cadence still 
in the ear. 

“ Like all workers I have known inti- 
mately, she had a double existence, an 
inner and an outer life. Many times, 
when I have witnessed her suffering, 
either from those spasmodic attacks 
that sapped the foundation of her life, 
or from the necessity for work to pro- 
vide for the comforts and luxuries of 
those who never spafed her, I have 
seen her enter the long, narrow room 
that opened on the garden at Hans 
Place, and flash upon a morning visitor 
as if she had not a pain or a care in 
the world, dazzling the senses and cap- 
tivating the affections of some new ac- 
quaintance, as she had done mine, and 
sending them away in the firm belief 
of her individual happiness, and the 
conviction that the melancholy which 
breathes through her poems was as- 
sumed, and that her real nature was 
buoyant and joyous as that of a lark 
singing between earth and heaven! If 
they could but have seen how the 
cloud settled down on that beaming 
face, if they had heard the deep-drawn 
sigh of relief that the little play was 
played out, and noted the languid step 
with which she mounted to her attic, 
and gathered her young limbs on the 
common seat, opposite the common 
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table, whereon she worked, they would 
have arrived at a directly opposite and 
a too true conclusion, that the melan- 
choly was real, the mirth assumed. 

“My next visit to her was after she 
left her grandmamma’s, and went to 
reside at 22, Hans Place. Miss Emma 
Roberts and her sister at that time 
boarded in Miss Lance’s school, and 
Miss Landon found there a room at the 
top of the house, where she could have 
the quiet and seclusion her labor re- 
quired, and which her kind-natured, but 
restless grandmother prevented. She 
never could understand how ‘ speaking 
one word to Letty, just one word, and 
not keeping her five minutes away from 
that desk, where she would certainly 
grow humped or crooked,’ could inter- 
fere with her work! She was one of 
those stolid persons who are the bane 
of authors, who think nothing of the 
lost idea, and the unravelling of the 
web, when a train of thought is broken 
by the ‘only one word,’ ‘only a mo- 
ment,’ which scatters thoughts to the 
wind, — thoughts that can no more 
be gathered home than the thistle- 
down that is scattered by a passing 
breeze. 

“She continued to reside in that 
unostentatious home, obedient to the 
rules of the school as the youngest 
pupil, dining with the children at their 
early hour, and returning to her sanctu- 
ary, whence she sent forth rapidly and 
continuously what won for her the ado- 
ration of the young and the admiration 
of the old. But though she ceased to 
reside with her grandmother, she was 
most devoted in her attentions to her 
aged relative, and trimmed her caps 
and bonnets and quilled her frills as 
usual. I have seen the old lady’s bor- 
ders and ribbons mingled with pages 
of manuscript, and known her to put 
aside a poem to ‘settle up’ grand- 
mamma’s cap for Sunday. These were 
the minor duties in which she indulged ; 
but her grandmother owed the greater 
part, if not the entire, of her comfort to 
the generous and unselfish nature of 
that gifted girl, Her mother I never 
saw: morally right in all her arrange- 
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ments, she was mentally wrong, —and 
the darling poet of the public had no 
loving sympathy, no tender care from 
her. L. E. L. had passed through the 
sufferings of a neglected childhood, and 
but for the love of her grandmother 
she would have known next to nothing 
of the love of motherhood. Thus she 
was left alone with her genius: for ad- 
miration, however grateful to a woman's 
senses, never yet filled a woman's heart. 

“When I first knew her, and for some 
time after, she was childiskly’ untidy 
and negligent in her dress: her frocks 
were tossed on, as if buttons and strings 
were unnecessary incumbrances, — one 
sleeve off the shoulder, the other on, — 
and her soft, silky hair brushed ‘any 
how’: but Miss Emma Roberts, whose 
dress was always in good taste, de- 
termined on her reformation, and grad- 
ually the young poet, as she expressed 
it, ‘did not know herself.’ I use the 
epithet ‘young,’ because she was won- 
derfully youthful in appearance, and 
positively as she grew older looked 
younger, — her delicate complexion, the 
transparent tenderness of her skin, and 
the playful expression of her child-like 
features adding to the deception. 

“TI was one day suddenly summoned 
to Hans Place, and drawn into a con- 
sultation on the important subject of a 
fancy - ball, which Miss Landon and 
Miss Emma Roberts had ‘talked over’ 
Miss Lance to let them ¢ive to their 
friends. They wished me to appear as 
the ‘wild Irish girl,’ or the genius of 
Erin, with an Irish harp, to which I 
was to sing snatches of the melodies. 
Miss Spence was there in consultation, 
as she ‘knew everybody.’ She con- 
gratulated me on my dézz7¢ as an author- 
ess, (I had recently published my first 
book, ‘Sketches of Irish Character,’) 
and politely added, ‘ Now you are one 
of us, I shall be happy to receive you at 
my humble abode.’ 

“T begged to decline the proposal 
concerning the wild Irish girl and the 
Irish harp, but agreed to carry a bas- 
ket of flowers. Certainly the /’‘e-giv- 
ers worked ‘with a will,’ turned the 
great house ‘out of windows,’ convert- 
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ing the two school-rooms, big and little, 
into a ball-room, and decorating it rich- 
ly with green leaves and roses, real and 
artificial. I congratulated them on the 
prospect. ‘Yes,’ said Miss Landon, 
‘the mechanical getting-up is all very 
well; I wish all that is termed * dash- 
ing” did not lie in the tomb of the Duch- 
ess of Gordon. A quadriile is but still 
life put into motion. Our faces, like our 
summers, want sunshine. Old Frois- 
sart complained in his day, that the 
English, after their fashion, “ s’amusent 
moult tristement.” A bvall-room is mere- 
ly “Arithmetic and the use of figures 
taught here.” “A young lady in a qua- 
drille might answer, — “ I am too busy 
to laugh, —I am making my calcula- 
tions.” And yet ours is not a marrying 
age ; the men have discovered that ser- 
vants and wives are so expensive, — still 
a young lady’s delight in a ball, if not 
ratsonnable, has always — quelque rai- 
son / and I am determined, if I die in 
the cause, that ours shall be a suc- 
cess!’ Her conversation was always 
epigrammatic. 

“It seems absurd that a ball should 
be the first great event of my literary 
life. There I saw for the first time 
many persons who became in after- 
years intimate friends, and whose names 
are now parts of the history of the lit- 
erature of their country. ‘Mr.’ Ed- 
ward Bulwer, then on the threshold of 
fame, ‘came out’ in military uniform. 
L. E. L. assured me he was very clever, 
had written a novel, and ‘piles of po- 
etry,’ and would be wonderful soon, 
but thatshe was much too handsome for 
an author ; at which opinion, little Miss 
Spence, in a plum-pudding sort of tur- 
ban, with a bird-of- paradise bobbing 
over the front, and a fan even larger 
than poor Lady Morgan’s, agitated her 
sultana’s dress, and assured me that 
‘nothing elevated the expression of 
beauty so much as literature,’ and that 
‘young things, like many of the pres- 
ent company, ‘vould not look as well in 
ten years!’ Mr. Bulwer was certainly 
pronounced by the ladies the handsom- 
est youth in the room. The gentlemen 
endeavored to put him down as * effem- 
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inate,’ but all in vain. They called him 
‘a fair, delicate, very, vey young man,’ 
—‘aboy,’in fact. I remember wonder- 
ing at the searching expression of his 
large, wandering, bluish eyes, that seem- 
ed looking in and out at everybody and 
at everything. The lady of his love 
was there, and she ought to have been 
dressed as the Sultana poor Miss Spence 
burlesqued. Nature had bestowed on 
her an Oriental style of beauty, and she 
would have come out well in Oriental 
costume; but she chose the dress of a 
Swiss peasant, which, being more juve- 
nile, brought her nearer to her lover’s 
age. She certainly was radiantly beau- 
tiful. She had a mouth like ‘chiselled 
coral,’ and eyes fierce as an eagle’s or 
tender as a dove’s, as passion moved her. 
Her uncle, Sir John Milly Doyle, then 
an old man of mark in the military 
world, was naturally proud of his beau- 
tiful charge, and companioned her that 
evening. 

“ Miss Benger’s turban was a formi- 
dable rival to that of Miss Spence. The 
historian was long and lanky, according 
to the most approved historical fashion ; 
consequently her turban was above the 
crowd, while poor Miss Spence’s was 
nearly crushed by it, and was all too 
frequently shoved on one side by the 
whirling dancers. At last, in despair, 
she donned a handkerchief, tying it 
under her chin, and wherever she 
went she wished the gentle- hearted 
Miss Webb to follow, appealing after 
this fashion to the merry crowd:— 
‘ Please let me pass ; Iam Miss Spence, 
and this lady is Miss Webb, author of 
“ The Mummy,” —“* The Mummy,” Sir.’ 
But Miss Webb effected her escape ; 
and the last time I saw little Miss 
Spence that evening, she had scrambled 
up into one of those so-called ‘educa- 
tion- chairs,’ in which poor girls were 
compelled to sit bolt upright for several 
hours of the day, by way of keeping 
their shoulders flat and strengthening 
their spine. 

“T remember ‘Father Prout of Wa- 
tergrass Hill’ that evening,—then a 
smooth-faced, rosy-checked young man. 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter joined 
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the party late in the evening. They 
came from Esher, and, though not in 
direct fancy-dresses, added to the effect 
of the gathering. Jane was dressed in 
black, which was only relieved by a dia- 
mond sparkling on her throat. Her 
sweet, melancholy features and calm 
beauty contrasted well with the bright 
sunshine of her sister’s round, girlish 
face. She was dressed in white, soft 
blue gauze floating round her like a 
haze. L. E. L. (who personated a flow- 
er-girl in a white chip hat) called the 
sisters ‘the Evening and Morning 
Stars.’ I was so proud of a compli- 
ment Jane paid me on my new dignity 
of authorship, —a compliment from the 
author of the ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ — the 
book that in childhood I had read 
Sstealthily by moonlight, coiled up in 
my nursery-window, just near enough 
to the sea to hear its music, while the 
fate of Sir William Wallace made my 
heart pant and my tears flow ! 

“TI saw there for the first time Julia 
Pardoe. She had just returned from 
Portugal, and was escorted by her lit- 
tle, round father, the Major. She was 
then in her dawn of life and litera- 
ture, having published two volumes 
about Portugal, —a pretty little fairy 
ofa girl, with a wealth of flaxen hair, a 
complexion made up of lilies and roses, 
with tiny feet in white satin Jdoftines 
with scarlet heels, and a long, sweeping 
veil of blue gauze spangled with silver 
stars. I think she dressed as some Por- 
tuguese or Spanish character; for I re- 
member a high comb in her hair. I can 
only now recall her floating about under 
the blue gauze veil. 

“J remember one group of Quakers 
among the glittering throng, who looked 
sufficiently quaint to attract attention, 
while the matron of the party said clev- 
er, caustic things, differing in quality 
as well as quantity from the sparkling, 
playful jests and repartees, that, as the 
evening passed, were flung about by 
Mr. Jerdan, the popular editor of the 
‘Literary Gazette,’ the oracle of that 
time, and stammered forth by Dr. Ma- 
ginn. “The Doctor” and Mr. Jerdan 
and Theodore Hook entered together, 
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three men of mark, from whom much 
was expected — after supper. 

“The Quaker matron was Mrs. Trol- 
lope, a portly lady, of any age between 
thirty and forty, staid and sedate, as 
became her character, and attentive to 
her ‘thees’ and ‘thous,’ which lent 
their cloak for plain speaking, of which 
she was not chary. She frequently 
admonished her daughters — perhaps 
adopted for the evening — against the 
vanities by which they were encom- 
passed on every side, — satirizing and 
striking home, but never exhibiting ill- 
temper or actual bitterness. The char- 
acter was well sustained throughout 
the evening, and occasioned quite as 
much fear as fun. When Theodore 
Hook asked her, according to the fash- 
ion of those days, to take wine with 
him, she answered, ‘Friend, I think 
thou hast had enough already, and so 
have I.’ There was nothing particu- 
larly wise or witty in the words ; but 
their truth was so evident, and the 
manner in which they were spoken so 
clear and calm, that they were followed 
by a roar of laughter that for a little 
time upset the mighty humorist, though, 
in the extempore song in which he ral- 
lied, he did not forget that 


‘He had just received a wallop 
From the would-be Quaker ‘Trollope.’ 

“We enjoyed most thoroughly the in- 
tercourse commenced thus early in our 
married life with the spirits of our time; 
and I remember entering into grave 
debate with L. E. L. whether it would 
be possible for zs to give a party that 
might be, as it were, the shadow of hers. 
A fancy-ball was out of the question. 
We proposed a conversazione, with first- 
rate music; but in that Miss Landon 
could not sympathize. ‘It was all very 
well,’ she said; ‘I had a talent for 
listening ; she had not; and if I must 
have music, let there be a room where 
the talkers could congregate, and nei- 
ther disturb others nor be themselves 
disturbed.’ The only thing she dis- 
liked in dancing was the trial of keeping 
time ; and to do this, she was obliged 
to count. 

“The conversasione was determined 
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on, and the invitations issued ; and then 
my husband and I began to count the 
cost. Of course, if done, it must be well 
done. The method was not clear ; it was 
very cloudy ; and there was only one way 
to make it clear. We were but ‘chil- 
dren of a larger growth,’ and we had a 
‘money-box,’ — not one of those pretty 
cedar inventions, with a lock and key 
and a slit in the cover, that we now use 
at bazaars, but a big, shapeless, round- 
about thing of earthen-ware, with a slit 
in the middle. We had intended its 
contents should gratify another fancy, 
but now it would be the very thing to 
sacrifice ; so we locked ourselves into 
the drawing-room, placed the box on 
the hearth-rug, and in a moment the 
brown roundabout was smashed, — 
and there was quite a heap of silver, 
and a little brightening of gold! We 
had never put in any gold. We were 
astonished, and counted our treasure 
with great delight. My husband ac- 
used me of conveying the gold by 
some cunning art into the box; and Z 
was indignant that he should have done 
so without my knowledge. A quarrel 
was imminent, when we thought per- 
haps it was the hand of the dear mother 
that had dropped in the gold. Yes, that 
was her vwse, and we would have it 
that the party cost us xothing, because 
the contents of the money-box never 
had been counted on: it was a treas- 
ure-trove, — nothing more. We were 
particularly anxious to be thought pr- 
dent; and, in our triumph, (for the par- 
ty, every one said, was a brilliant suc- 
cess.) we communicated the fact to 
L. E. L. that the party had cost noth- 
ing! She laughed, and determined to 
set up a money-box on her own ac- 
count; but, poor girl, her money was 
anticipated by her dependants before 
she received it. 

“T remember once meeting her com- 
ing out of Youngman’s shop, in Sloane 
Street, and walking home with her. 
‘TI have been,’ she said, ‘ to buy a pair 
of gloves, —the only money spent 
on myself out of the three hundred 
pounds I received for “Romance and 
Reality.”’ That same day she spoke 
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of having lived in Sloane Street when 
a child. Her mother’s »ézage must 
have been curiously conducted ; for I 
remember her saying, ‘On Sundays 
my brother and myself were often left 
alone in the house with one servant, 
who always went out, locking us in; 
and we two children used to sit at the 
open parlor-window to catch the smell 
of the one-o’clock dinners that went 
past from the bake-house, well knowing 
that no dinner awaited us.’” 


In the zenith of her fame, and to- 
wards her terrible close of life, the 
personal appearance of Miss Landon 
was highly attractive. Though small 
of stature, her form was remarkably 
graceful; and in society she paid 
special attention to dress. She would 
have been of perfect symmetry, were 
it not that her shoulders were rather 
high. 

There were few portraits of Miss 
Landon painted, although she was ac- 
quainted with many artists, and had in- 
tense love of Art. Her friend Maclise 
painted her three or four times; but I 
know of no other portraits of her, except 
that by Mr. Pickersgill, which I always 
thought the most to resemble her, albeit 
the likeness is not flattering. 

She first met the Ettrick 
at our house. When Hogg was pre- 
sented to her, he looked earnestly 
down at her, for perhaps half a min- 
ute, and then exclaimed, in a rich, 
manly, Scottish voice, “ Eh, I did na 
think ye ’d been sae bonnie. I ’ve said 
mony hard things aboot ye. I ll do 
sae na mair. I did na think ye ’d been 
sae bonnie.” 

Mrs. Opie, who also met her at our 
dwelling, paid her a questionable com- 
pliment, — that she was “the prettiest 
butterfly she had ever seen”: and I re- 
member the staid Quaker shaking her 
finger at the young poetess, and remark- 
ing, “ What thou art saying thou dost 
not mean.” 

Miss Jewsbury, (the elder sister of 
the accomplished authoress, Geraldine,) 
whose fate somewhat resembled her 
own, said of her, “ She was a gay and 
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gifted thing” ; but Miss Jewsbury knew 
her only “ in the throng.” 

In short, | have rarely known a 
woman so entirely fascinating as Miss 
Landon ; and this arose mainly from her 
large sympathy. She was playful with 
the young, sedate with the old, and con- 
siderate and reflective with the middle- 
aged. She could be tender and she 
could be severe, prosaic or practical, 
and essentially of and with whatever 
party she happened to be among. I 
remember this faculty once receiving an 
illustration. She was taking lessons in 
riding, and had so much pleased the 
riding-master that at parting he com- 
plimented her by saying, — “ Well, 
Madam, we are all born with a genius 
for something, and yours is for horse- 
manship.” 

One of the many writers who mourned 
her wrote, —“ Apart from her literary 
abilities and literary labors, she was, in 
every domestic relation of life, honor- 
able, generous, dutiful, selfdenying, — 
zealous, disinterested, and untiring in 
her friendship.” 

Her industry was wonderful. She 
was perpetually at work, although often 
—nay, generally — with little of phys- 
ical strength, and sometimes utterly 
prostrated by illness. Yet the work 
must be done, as her poems and prose 
were usually for periodical publications, 
and a given day of the month it was 
impossible to postpone. 

Poetry she wrote with great ease and 
rapidity. In one of her letters to Mrs. 
Hall she says, — “I write poetry with 
far more ease than I do prose. In 
prose, I often stop and hesitate for a 
word; in poetry, never. Poetry always 
carries me out of myself. I forget ev- 
erything in the world but the subject 
that has interested my imagination. It 
is the most subtile and insinuating of 
pleasures ; but, like all pleasures, it is 
dearly bought. It is always succeeded 
by extreme depression of spirits, and 
an overpowering sense of bodily fa- 
tigue.” And in one of her letters to 
me, she observes, — “ Writing poetry 
is like writing one’s own native lan- 
guage, and writing prose is like writing 
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in a strange tongue.” In fact, she 
could have improvised admirable verses 
without hesitation or difficulty. 

She married Mr. Maclean, then Goy- 
ernor of the Gold Coast,*—a man who 
neither knew, felt, nor estimated her 
value. He wedded her, I am con- 
vinced, only because he was vain of 
her celebrity ; and she married him on- 
ly because he enabled her to change 
her name, and to remove from that so- 
ciety in which just then the old and 
infamous slander had been revived. 
There was in this case no love, no 
esteem, no respect,—and there could 
have been no discharge of duty that 
was not thankless and irksome. 

They were married a fortnight, at 
least, before the wedding was an- 
nounced, even to friends. A sad story 
was some time afterwards circulated, — 
the truth of which I have no means of 
knowing, — that Mr. Maclean had been 
engaged to a lady in Scotland, which 
engagement he had withdrawn, and that 
she was in the act of sealing a letter t 
him when her dress caught fire, and 
she was burnt to death. 

The last time I saw L. E. L. was in 
Upper Berkeley Street, Connaught 
Square, on the 27th of June, 1838, soon 
after her marriage, when she was on 
the eve of her fatal voyage. A farewell 
party was given to some of her friends 
by Mrs. Sheddon, with whom she then 
boarded, — the Misses Lance having 
resigned their school. When the prop- 
er time arrived, there was a whisper 
round the table, and, as I was the old- 
est of her friends present, it fell to my 
lot to propose her health. I did so 
with the warmth I felt! The chances 
were that we should never meet again ; 
and I considered myself free to speak 
of her in terms such as could not but 
have gratified any husband, — except 
the husband she had chosen, — and 
sought to convey to Maclean’s mind 
the high vesfect, as well as affection, 
with which we all regarded her. The 

* She was married on the 7th of June, 1838, to 
Mr. Maclean, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, —her 
brother, the Rey. Whittington Landon, officiating. 


The bride was given away by her long and attached 
friend, Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
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reader may imagine the chill that came 
over the party when Maclean rose to 
return thanks. He merely said, “If 
Mrs. Maclean has as many friends as 
Mr. Hall says she has, I only wonder 
they allowed her to leave them.” One 
by one the guests rose and departed, 
with a brief and mournful farewell. 
Probably not one of them all ever saw 
her again. 

She sailed with her husband for Afri- 
ca on the sth of July, 1838. On the 
15th of August she landed, and on the 
15th of October she was dead !— dy- 
ing, according to a coroner’s jury, “ of 
having incautiously taken a dose of 
prussic acid.” 

The circumstances of her death will 
be forever a mystery; for her husband 
has since “died and made no sign”; 
but no one ever heard of her having 
had this horrible medicine in her pos- 
session. Dr. Thomson, who made up 
her medicine-chest, and who had been 
her attendant for many years, declared 
he never prescribed it for her; and it 
was next to impossible she could have 
possessed it. To the various rumors 
that arose out of her death I do not 
allude. Ido not believe she committed 
suicide ; nay, I am sure she did not, 
although I know she was. most wretch- 
ed in her mournful banishment, most 
miserable in her changed condition, and 
that, if her past years had been gloomy, 
her future was very dark ; but I believe 
that poison in some shape —not from 
the small vial which it was sa/d was 
_ found in her hand —was administered 
by the African woman who is known to 
have been her predecessor,—one of 
those 

** Children of the South 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 

The following letter from L. E. L. was 
received by Mrs. Hall on the 3d of Jan- 
uary, 1839. It is without a date. On 
the 1st we had heard of her death. It 
was a “ship-letter,” but the mark of the 
place at which it was posted is indis- 
tinct. 


“My pEAR Mrs. Hatt,—I must 
send you one of my earliest epistles from 
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the tropics ; and asa ship is just sailing, 
I will write, though it can only be a few 
hurried lines. I can tell you my whole 
voyage in three words, — six weeks’ 
sea-sickness; but I am now as well as 
possible, and have been ever since I 
landed. The castle is a very noble 
building, and all the rooms large and 
cool, while some would be pretty even 
in England. That where I am writing 
is painted a deep blue, with some splen- 
did engravings; indeed, fine prints 
seem quite a passion with the gentle- 
men here. Mr. Maclean’s library is 
filled up with bookcases of African 
mahogany, and portraits of distinguish- 
ed authors. I, however, never approach 
it without due preparation and humil- 
ity, so crowded is it with scientific 
instruments, telescopes, chronometers, 
barometers, gasometers, etc., none of 
which may be touched by hands pro- 
fane. On three sides, the batteries are 
dashed against by the waves; on the 
fourth is a splendid land view. The 
hills are covered to the top with what 
we should call wood, but is here called 
bush. This dense mass of green is 
varied by some large, handsome, white 
houses belonging to different gentlemen, 
and on two of the heights are small 
forts built by Mr. Maclean. The cocoa- 
trees with their long fan-like leaves are 
very beautiful. The natives seem to 
be obliging and intelligent, and look 
very picturesque with their fine dark 
figures, with pieces of the country cloth 
flung round them. They seem to have 
an excellent ear for music: the band 
plays all the old popular airs, which they 
have caught from some chance hearing. 
The servants are very tolerable, but 
they take so many to work. The pris- 
oners do the scouring, and fancy three 
or four men cleaning a room that an old 
woman in England would do in an hour, 
—pbesides the soldier who stands by, 
his bayonet drawn in his hand. All my 
troubles have been of a housekeeping 
kind, and no one could begin on a more 
plentiful stock of ignorance than my- 
self. However, like Sindbad the Sailor 
in the cavern, I begin to see daylight. 
I have numbered and labelled my keys, 
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(their name is Legion,) and every morn- 
ing I take my way to the store, give out 
flour, sugar, butter, etc., and am learning 
to scold, if I see any dust or miss the 
customary polish on the tables. I am 
actually getting the steward of the ship, 
who is my right hand, to teach me how 
to make pastry. I will report progress 
in the next. We live almost entirely 
on ducks and chickens; if a sheep be 
killed, it must be eaten the same day. 
The bread is very good, palm wine be- 
ing used for yeast; and yams are an 
excellent substitute for potatoes. The 
fruit generally is too sweet for my lik- 
ing; but the oranges and pine-apples 
are delicious. You cannot think the 
complete seclusion in which I live; 
but I have a great resource in writ- 
ing, and I am very well and very happy. 
But I think even more than I expect- 
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ed, if that be possible, of my English 
friends. 
Your truly affectionate 
L. E. MACLEAN, 


She had signed her name “L. E, 
Landon,” but had erased “ Landon,” 
and written in ‘ Maclean,” adding, 
“How difficult it is to leave off an old 
custom !” 

Poor girl! She thus fulfilled her own 
mournful prediction, though speaking 
of another : — 


“* Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie ! 


Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave, 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave : 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In some drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.” 


OUR OLDEST FRIEND. 
READ TO “THE Boys OF ’29,” JAN. 5, 1865. 


I GIVE you the health of the oldest friend 
That, short of eternity, earth can lend, — 
A friend so faithful and tried and true 

That nothing can wean him from me and you. 


When first we screeched in the sudden blaze 
Of the daylight’s blinding and blasting rays, 
And gulped at the gaseous, groggy air, 

This old, old friend stood waiting there. 


And when, with a kind of mortal strife, 

We had gasped and choked into breathing life, 
He watched by the cradle, day and night, 

And held our hands till we stood upright. 


From gristle and pulp our frames have grown 
To stringy muscle and solid bone ; 

While we were changing, he altered not ; 
We might forget, but he never forgot. 


He came with us to the college class, — 
Little cared he for the steward’s pass ! 
All the rest must pay their fee, 

But the grim old dead-head entered free. 
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He stayed with us while we counted o’er 

Four times each of the seasons four ; 

And with every season, from year to year, 
The dear name Classmate he made more dear. 


He never leaves us, — he never will, 

Till our hands are cold and our hearts are still ; 
On birthdays, and Christmas, and New-Year’s too, 
He always remembers both me and you. 


Every year this faithful friend 

His little present is sure to send ; 
Every year, wheresoe’er we be, 

He wants a keepsake from you and me. 


How he loves us! he pats our heads, 

And, lo! they are gleaming with silver threads ; 
And he’s always begging one lock of hair, 

Till our shining crowns have nothing to wear. 


At length he will tell us, one by one, 

“ My child, your labor on earth is done ; 
And now you must journey afar to see 
My elder brother, — Eternity !” 


And so, when long, long years have passed, 
Some dear old fellow will be the last, — 
Never a boy alive but he 

Of all our goodly company ! ‘ 


When he lies down, but not till then, 
Our kind Class-Angel will drop the pen 
That writes in the day-book kept above 
Our lifelong record of faith and love. 


So here ’s a health in homely rhyme 


To our oldest classmate, Father Time ! 
May our last survivor live to be 
As bald, but as wise and tough as he! 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 


T the funeral of Mr. Everett, on 

the r9th of January, the persons 
who acted as pall-bearers, and accom- 
panied the body to the grave, had been 
appointed to that service by the gov- 
ernment of the city of Boston. 

They represented respectively the 
Commonwealth, the City, the Supreme 
Bench, the University, the American 
Academy, the Historical Society, the 
Public Library, the Union Club, and the 
United States Army and Navy. The 
officers of the Army and Navy. highest 
in rank on this station represented these 
services ; the other organizations were 
represented, in each case, by their high- 
est officers. 

The Governor received at the same 
time the following despatch : — 

“Tt is impracticable for the President 
and the Cabinet to leave the capital to 
attend the funeral. 

“The President of the United States 
and the heads of departments tender to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
their condolence on the lamented death 
of Edward Everett, who was worthy to 
be enrolled among the noblest of the 
nation’s benefactors.” 

Why do you call that man a private 
citizen, to whom every officer in the Na- 
tion, in the Commonwealth, and in the 
City, unites in paying homage? Why 
do you select the leading man in every 
class of service to be present to repre- 
sent you at his open grave ? 

The true answer to these questions, 
and the true explanation of the univer- 
sal feeling expressed in public and in 
private when he died, are not found with- 
out reference to some traits of moral 
constitution, to which it is well, I be- 
lieve, to call attention now. To those 
traits of character, —as shown through 
life, — rather than to specific gifts of in- 
tellectual power, is Mr. Everett’s singu- 
larly varied success to be ascribed. You 
may say, if you please, that it requires a 
very rare mental genius and even very 
rare physical endowment to carry out 


the behests of such resolution as I am 
to describe. This, of course, is true. 
But unless you have the moral determi- 
nation which compels your vivid mind 
to plan, and your well-built machine to 
work for you, you get no such life. The 
secret—if it is to be called such — of 
this wonderful life, is the determination 
to do the special thing which at the mo- 
ment is to be done. Mr. Everett was 
no admirer of Carlyle. But long before 
Carlyle began to tell men “to do the 
thing that came next them,” Mr. Ever- 
ett had been doing it, with a steady con- 
fidence that he could do it. Now the 
things that come next men in America 
are very various. That is the reason 
why he has been doing very various 
things. That is the reason why Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, Navy and Army, 
University, Bench, and Academy, City 
and Commonwealth, meet, by their first 
representatives, at his grave, in recog- 
nition of specific service of the most 
eminent character which he has ren- 
dered to each of them, and which it 
would be a shame for them to fail to 
own. 

In a little sketch of his college life, 
which he once sent me, there is an esti- 
mate — made at the age of sixty-one — 
of his own standing when he was a 
Sophomore, in comparison with some 
of his classmates. Some of those he 
names have passed on before him; two 
of them remain with us, to be honored 
always for the fruits of that scholar- 
ship which he observed so young. I 
think there can be nothing wrong in 
publishing a recollection, which, by ac- 
cident, gives a hint as to the method 
of his own after-life to which I have 
alluded. 

“T was considered, I believe, as tak- 
ing rank among the few best scholars 
of the [Sophomore] class, although there 
was no branch in which I was not equal- 
led —and in several I was excelled — 
by some of my classmates, except per- 
haps Metaphysics. Thus, I was sur- 
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passed by Cooper in Latin, but he was 
wholly deficient in Mathematics, and re- 
garded with pity, not altogether unmix- 
ed with contempt, all who had a taste 
for that study. Story, a brother of Mr. 
Justice Story, excelled me in Greek, but 
he neglected everything else, and seem- 
ed to get at the Greek rather by intui- 
tion than study. Fuller, Gray, and Hunt 
were my superiors in Mathematics ; but 
in other studies I was the rival of Ful- 
ler, and Hunt made no pretensions to 
general scholarship ;— for the branch 
in which he excelled he had a decided 
genius. Gilman was a more practised 
writer than I; so was Damon; and 
Frothingham greatly excelled me in 
speaking, and was in everything a high- 
ly accomplished scholar. If I had any 
strong point, it was that of neglecting no 
branch and doing about equally well in 
all.” 

He had occasion enough to show in 
all life that it is a very strong point, 
this “of neglecting no branch, and do- 
ing equally well in all.” And in his 
estimates of other men, I think —though 
he was more charitable in his judgments 
than any man I have ever known, — he 
always had latent the feeling that men 
could do almost anything they really 
resolved to do. You could never per- 
suade him that a public speaker could 
not learn to speak well. He did not 
pretend that all men could speak equal- 
ly well, but he really thought that it 
was the duty of a man, who meant to 
speak in public, to train himself, in voice, 
in intonation, in emphasis, so as to speak 
simply, and without attracting attention 
to any failure. He thought any man 
could do this as truly as any man could 
acquire a good handwriting. And any 
one who knew him knows that he con- 
sidered this art as easily attained as 
the arts by which we clean our faces or 
our hands.* E 

Starting upon life with this principle, 
that he would do what had to be done, 
—if nobody else appeared to do it, — 
and that he could do it, too, — he soon 


WEF on SF one has anything worth writing, it is 
really worth while to write it so it can be read.” — 
Address at Barre, 
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found himself with work enough on his 
hands. English’s flippant attack on the 
New Testament Scriptures appeared 
while Mr. Everett was minister of Brat- 
tle-Street Church. Because it appear- 
ed, he considered it his place to de- 
fend the New Testament against that 
specific attack; and he did it. The 
“Defence of Christianity,’ which he 
then published, is of value, chiefly as 
a piece of controversy belonging to the 
history of opinion in this neighborhood 
at that moment. Controversy has long 
since taken other grounds. For that 
purpose, at that moment, the book did 
its work completely. It exhausted the 
points which Mr. English raised, and 
exhausted them in a way which requir- 
ed very patient study. Mr. Everett 
once said that to compile the chapter 
on the quotations of the Old Testament 
by the New Testament writers, he went 
through the whole of the Mischna in 
the edition of Surenhusius, in six vol- 
umes folio. This chapter, I may say in 
passing, is the chapter of most perma- 
nent value in the “Defence.” Now 
this “ Defence,” the work of a boy of 
twenty years of age, was written in the 
midst of the demands made upon the 
popular preacher in one of the largest 
parishes in Boston, in a few months’ 
time,— sent to the printer chapter by 
chapter. And Mr. Everett said of it, in 
after-life, that, if it did not seem like 
affectation, he would say that it was re- 
laxation from the work he was doing in 
the pulpit. I have no doubt it was. I 
have no thought that he was specially 
fitted for that work. It illustrates rath- 
er his moral force of determination. 
He thought that particular charge of 
Mr. English’s ought to be answered. 
Nobody else answered it. And there- 
fore he did it himself. He knew he 
could do it, if it must be done. If he 
had not prepared for it, he must pre- 
pare for it then. 

But the reader will observe, I hope, 
that he does not in the ‘“ Defence” at- 
tempt anything else than the task he 
had assigned. Here is no general 


Apology. It is no discussion of the 
Evidences. It is a specific duty, — 
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which he had assigned to himself, — 
cleanly, neatly, and thoroughly done. 
He knew what he was going to do, when 
he began; and he knew, when he had 
finished what he could do. His victo- 
ries, his life through, will all be found, I 
think, to illustrate that sort of steady, 
but determined resolution, — determin- 
ed, in the sense that, before he began, 
the bounds were established for the 
work which was to be done. 

When he went to Congress, for in- 
stance, in 1824, he had been widely 
known, in this part of the country at 
least, as a scholar who had travelled in 
Europe, and as one of the leaders in 
the movement in favor of the Greeks. 
Very naturally, Mr. Taylor appointed 
him on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and in that capacity he served 
all the time he was in the House. “I 
devoted myself,” he said of that part of 
his life, ‘‘ mainly to the discharge of that 
part of the public business which was 
intrusted to me”; that is, to the for- 
eign relations. There were enough 
other interests in those years to which 
he might have devoted himself. But 
this was the sub-department which had 
been assigned to him, and therefore he 
devoted himself to it. If it had been 
Indian Affairs, or the Militia, he would 
have devoted himself to either of 
those ; and I think he would have dis- 
tiaguished himself in either of them 
as much as he did in the other. 

In this connection, it is to be observ- 
ed, that, though few men worked as rap- 
idly or as easily as he, this same moral 
determination appeared in the resolute- 
ness with which he refused to do any- 
thing till he was satisfied with his own 
preparation. The thing might not re- 
quire any, and then he made none. But 
if it was an occasion which he thought 
deserved preparation, no haste nor press- 
ure nor other excuse availed to induce 
him to attempt what he had not made 
the fit preparation for. I think nothing 
really made him so indignant with us 
who were his juniors, as that we would 
half do things, instead of taking time to 
do them as wellas wecould. Yet, when 
the necessity came, he could achieve 
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things that no other man would have 
dreamed of on such short notice. There 
are stories of his feats in this way which 
need not be repeated here. 

I have heard people speak of his po- 
litical life, especially of late years, as if 
it were a great riddle; and, in eulogies 


on him since his death, I find men speak- 


ing as if he underwent some great re- 
vulsion of character when Fort Sumter 
was attacked in 1861. I think there is 
no such mystery about it. The secret 
—if secret it is to be called— of his 
politics was blazoned in almost every 
speech he ever made, if people could 
only train themselves to think that a 
public man really believes what he says. 
It was this, that at heart he believed in 
the people. He believed they had vir- 
tue enough and good sense enough to 
carry them through any difficulty they 
would ever get into. He did not be- 
lieve in total depravity. He did not, 
therefore, believe in theirs. And when 
he had any appeal to make to the peo- 
ple, he appealed to their supposed vir- 
tue, and not to their supposed vices, — 
he spoke to their good sense, and not 
to their folly. Mr. Emerson says some- 
where, that he gave people no new 
thoughts. I do not think this is true. 
It is, however, very certain that he gave 
them no duncombe. We believed in 
them, in their good sense, and in their 
average virtue. He knew that every- 
thing depended on them. He was ea- 
ger to educate the people, therefore, and 
all the people. He did not believe it 
possible to educate any of them too 
well. And if you had asked him, the 
day he died, what had been the central 
idea of his life, he would have said it 
was the education of the people. His 
life was full of it. His speeches were 
full of it. Nothing so provoked him as 
any snobbism which wanted to hinder it. 
When he was President of the College, 
—JI think in 1848, —there was a black 
boy in the High School at Cambridge, 
fitting for college. Some gentlemen in 
Alabama, who had sons there, or on 
their way there, wrote to Mr. Everett 
to remonstrate against the boy's en- 
tering. He replied, that the College 
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was endowed to educate all comers ; 
that, if the black boy could pass his 
examination, as he hoped he could, he 
would be admitted ; and that, if, as they 
seemed to suppose, all the white stu- 
dents withdrew, the College would then 
be conducted on its endowments for 
the black boy alone. And that was no 
exceptional reply. It was his way of 
looking at such things. 

Now it is very true that a man like 
that makes no demagogue appeals to 
the people. He will not be apt to ally 
himself with any specially radical party. 
He will never say that an unwashed 
man has as good chance for godliness 
as a washed man, because he will not 
believe it. He will never say that an 
ignorant man’s vote is as good as a 
sensible man’s, because he will not be- 
lieve that. But in any question where 
the rights of men are on one side and 
the rights of classes on the other, he will 
pronounce forsthe rights of men. Ac- 
cordingly, his verdict was stiffly against 
the Missouri Compromise in 1820 and 
1821. He said it was unwise and unjust. 
When, in 1836, it came time, under that 
Compromise, to admit the State of Ar- 
kansas, — the next Slave State after 
Missouri, —he said that we were not 
bound to admit her with slavery, that 
the Compromise was not binding, and 
never could be made binding; it was 
unwise and unjust. Because he had 
said so, he considered himself estopped 
from saying that it was binding, and 
sacred, and inviolable, and all that, in 
1854, when the rest of us made it into 
a new-found palladium of liberty. He 
would not argue the Nebraska question 
on the Compromise, but on the original 
principles of the popular rights involved. 
It is the same confidence in the peo- 
ple which shines through the letter to 
Baron Hiilsemann, which he wrote at 
the request of Mr. Webster, and through 
his answer to the proposal of the Three 
Powers that we should guaranty Cuba 
to Spain. It may be necessary for pop- 
ular freedom that Spain shall not have 
Cuba. The same thing is in all his re- 
views of the Basil Halls and other trav- 
ellers. I do not suppose he liked a 
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dirty table-cloth better than Mrs. Trol- 
lope did. I do not suppose he liked a 
Virginia fence better than Cobbett did. 
But he knew that table-cloths could be 
washed, and Virginia fences changed in 
time for hedges and walls. And he 
was willing to wait for such changes, — 
even with all the elegance people talk 
of, —if he were sure that the education 
of the people was going forward, and the 
lines of promotion were kept open. 

When, therefore, the issue of 1861 
came, there was no question, to any- 
body who knew him well, where he 
would stand. He would stand with the 
democratic side against the aristocratic 
side. And the issue of this war is the 
issue between democracy and oligarchy. 
Persons who did not believe in the 
people did not stand on the democratic 
side. Persons who thought a republi- 
can government had been forced on us 
by misfortune, and that we must sim- 
ply make the best of it, did not stand 
there. They did not believe that this 
time the people could get through. So 
they thought it best to stop before be- 
ginning. He knew the people could go 
through anything. So he thought it 
best to hold firm to the end. 

Some of the most amusing of the de- 
tails of his early life, which, with his 
wonderful memory, he was rather fond 
of relating, belong to his experiences 
in education. 

Here is his account of his first at- 
tendance at the central town-school of 
Dorchester, after he had left a dame- 
school. 

“In this school, on first entering it, 
I was placed at the bottom of the lowest 
class; but even that was a position be- 
yond my previous attainments. Unable 
to spell the words which formed the 
lesson, I used, when they came down to 
me from the boy above, to say just what 
he did, not being far enough advanced 
to insinuate a blunder of my own. But 
in the course of a few months I made 
great progress. In writing I was rather 
forward. 1 can remember writing 1799 
at the bottom of the page in my copy- 
book ; and this is the oldest date which 
as a date I can recollect. 1 was then 
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five years old.* My father having, as a 
reward for my improvement,. promised 
me a boughten ‘ writing-book,’ as it was 
called, instead of a sheet of paper fold- 
ed at home, with which children usually 
began, the brilliant prospect melted me 
almost to tears. 

“Each boy in those days provided 
his own ‘ink-horn,’ as it was called. 
Mine was a ponderous article of lead, 
cast by myself at the kitchen fire, with 
a good deal of aid from the hired man 
who was employed in the summer to 
work the little farm. For pens we 
bought two goose-quills fresh from the 
wing, for a cent; older boys paid that 
sum for a single ‘Dutch quill? .... 

“In the year 1802, a new district 
school-house was built near our resi- 
dence, to which I was transferred from 
the school on the meetigg-house hill. It 
was kept by Mr. Wilkes Allen, afterwards 
a respectable clergyman at Chelmsford. 
I was now between eight and nine years 
old. My eldest brother had left school, 
and was in afcounting-room in Boston ; 
my second brother had entered college ; 
and as we were almost all of us little 
folks at Mr. Allen’s, I was among the 
most advanced. I began the study of 
arithmetic at this time, using Pike as 
the text-book. I recollect proceeding 
to the extraction of the cube-root, with- 
out the slightest comprehension of the 
principle of that or any of the simplest 
arithmetical operations. I could have 
comprehended them, had they been ju- 
diciously explained, but I could not pen- 
etrate them without aid. At length I 
caught a glimpse of the principle of de- 
cimals. I thought I had made a discov- 
ery as confidently as Pythagoras did 
when he demonstrated the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book of Euclid. 
I was proportionately annoyed when I 
afterwards discovered that I had been 
anticipated in finding out that ‘a deci- 


*“ In another scrap of his reminiscences, he says: 
“The oldest political event of which I have any 
recollection is that of the guasé# French War of 1798. 
This I remember ‘only in connection with the 
family talk of the price of flour, which it was said 
would cost twenty dollars a barrel. As we used 
principally brown bread, this was of less conse- 
quence ; although the price of Indian corn and meal 
was probably increased also.” 9 
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mal is a fraction whose denominator is 
a unit with as many ciphers annexed 
as the numerator has places,’ or rath- 
er in finding out precisely what this 
meant.” 

He entered college in 1807, and thus 
describes his first experiences there. 

“I was thirteen years old in April, 
and entered a Freshman the following 
August, being the youngest member of 
my class. I lived the first year with 
my classmate, Charles P. Curtis, in a 
wooden building standing at the corner 
of the Main and Church Streets. It 
was officially known as the ‘College 
House,’ but known by the students as 
‘Wiswall’s Den,’ or, more concisely, 
‘The Den,’ — whether from its comfort- 
less character as a habitation or from 
some worse cause I do not know. 
There was a tradition that it had been 
the scene of a horrid domestic tragedy, 
and that it was haunted by the ghosts 
of the Wiswalls ; but I cannot say that 
during the twelvemonth I lived in ‘The 
Den’ this tale was confirmed by my 
own experience. 

“We occupied the southwest corner- 
chamber, up two flights of stairs, —a 
room about fourteen feet square, in 
which were contained two beds and 
the rest of our furniture, and our fuel, 
which was wood, and was kept under 
the beds. Two very small closets af- 
forded a little additional space ; but the 
accommodations were certainly far from 
brilliant. A good many young men 
who go to college are idlers ; some, 
worse than idlers. I suppose my class 
in this respect was like other classes ; 
but there was a fair proportion of faith- 
ful, studious students, and of well-con- 
ducted young men. I was protected 
in part, perhaps, by my youth, from the 
grosser temptations. I went through 
the prescribed studies of the year — 
which were principally a few books of 
Livy and Horace for the Latin, and ‘ Col- 
lectanea Greca Majora’ for the Greek 
— about as well as most of the class ; 
but the manner in which the ancient 
languages were then studied was de- 
plorably superficial. It was confined 
to the most cursory reading of the text. 
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Besides the Latin and Greek languages, 
we had a weekly recitation in Lowth’s 
English Grammar, and in the Hebrew 
Grammar, wéthout points ; also in Arith- 
metic and History, the last from Mil- 
lot’s Compend as a text-book. In all 
these branches there was an entire want 
of apparatus ; and the standard, com- 
pared with that which now exists, was 
extremely low. And yet, in all re- 
spects, I imagine a great improvement 
had taken place, in reference to college 
education, on the state of things which 
existed in the previous generation. The 
intense political excitement of the Rev- 
olutionary period seems to have unset- 
tled the minds of men from the quiet 
pursuits of life.” - 

Reminiscences like these of his own 
lead one to speak of his memory, which 
was of all kinds, and wonderful in all. 
His memory for things was as remark- 
able as that for words, —a parallel I 
have known in very few men. In this 
double memory lay his power, which 
often excited the surprise of other 
speakers, of introducing into a dis- 
course which he had written out, and, 
as men said, committed to memory, a 
passage purely extempore, so precisely 
that no patch could be observed at the 
junctures. The truth is, that it was 
not a matter of much account with him 
whether he had written out a statement 
of a fact or not. He was sure of the 
fact. And in simple narrative he was 
as willing to use extempore language 
as language prepared. Mr. Emerson 
says, in some not very flattering criti- 
cisms on him, — “ It was remarked, for 
a man who threw out so many facts, he 
was seldom convicted of a blunder.” 
I do not think he had any system of 
training memory, beyond that of using 
it and calling on it pitilessly, which is, 
I believe, the central rule regarding it. 

Here is a curious story of a feat of 
memory, in his sketch of his Sophomore 
year. B 

“T have mentioned Metaphysics as 
a study in which I succeeded. I mean, 
of course, only that I prepared myself 
thoroughly in the text-books. Watts’s 
Logic was the first book studied in this 
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branch, — not a very inviting treatise, 
compared with that of Archbishop 
Whately, but easily comprehended, and 
not repulsive. The account of the syl- 
logistic method amused me; and the 
barbarous stanza describing the vari- 
ous syllogistic modes and figures dwelt 
for a long time in my memory, and has 
not wholly faded away. Locke’s ‘Es- 
say concerning Human Understanding’ 
came next. This was more difficult. I 
recollect we used to make sport of the 
first sentence in the ‘Epistle to the 
Reader,’ which was, ‘I here put into thy 
hands what has been the diversion of 
some of my idle and heavy hours: if it 
has the good luck to prove so of any of 
thine, and thou hast but half so much 
pleasure in reading as I had in writing 
it, thou wilt as little think thy money, 
as I do my pains, ill bestowed.’ I 
cannot say that we any of us derived 
much diversion from it; but I over- 
came its difficulty by the resolute pur- 
pose to accomplish whatever was re- 
quired. We recited from it three times 
a day, the four first days of the week, 
the recitation of Thursday afternoon 
being a review of the rest. We were 
expected to give the substance of the 
author’s remarks, but were at liberty 
to condense them, and to use our own 
words. Although the style of Mr. 
Locke is not remarkably compact, it 
required a greater maturity of mind 
than is possessed by many boys of 
fourteen to abridge his paragraphs, or 
state his principles or their illustrations 
more concisely than he does himself. 
I had at that time a memory which 
recoiled from nothing; and I soon 
found that the shortest process was to 
learn the text by heart nearly verbatinz. 
I recollect particularly, on one occasion 
of the review on Thursday afternoon, 
that I was called upon to recite early, 
and, commencing with the portion of 
the week’s study which came next, I 
went on repeating word for word and 
paragraph after paragraph, and finally, 
not being stopped by our pleased tu- 
tor,* page after page, till I finally went 
through in that way the greater part 
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of the eleven recitations of the week. 
The celebrated passage on the Mem- 
ory happened to be included. A por- 
tion of it, after the lapse of forty-seven 
years, remains in my recollection as dis- 
tinctly as it did the day after I learned 
it. I refer to the passage beginning, 
‘Thus the ideas, as well as children, 
of our youth often die before us ; and 
cur minds represent to us those tombs 
to which we are approaching, where, 
though the brass and marble remain, 
yet the inscriptions are effaced by 
time, and the imagery moulders away.’ 

“J may observe, that, beautiful as is 
this language beyond anything else in 
the work of Locke, it will not stand the 
test of criticism. There is no resem- 
blance between what befalls the ideas 
and the children of our youth ; and sup- 
posing there were such a resemblance, 
there is not the slightest analogy be- 
tween the premature decease of the 
ideas and the children of our youth and 
the disappearance of monumental in- 
scriptions and imagery from the brass 
and marble of tombs. But I feel asham- 
ed of this attempt to pick flaws in this 
beautiful passage.” 

But I must not dwell on these remi- 
niscences. I am tempted to refer any 
reader interested in his work in the ed- 
ucation of the people to an article on 
that subject in the seventh volume of 
Mr. Barnard’s “ Journal of Education.” 

I once heard him say that the mental 
faculty which had been of most use to 
him and had given him most pleasure 
was his facility in acquiring language. 
He said this on occasion of a visit to a 
county prison, where they had taken 
him to the cell of a person whom no 
one could understand. I think he had 
been called a Greek ; but he proved to 
be an Italian. Mr. Everett was then 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
this was an official visit. It was a pret- 
‘ty illustration of republican institutions, 
that this poor prisoner in his solitude 
should first hear his own language from 
the chief magistrate. Mr. Everett ad- 
dressed him first in the language of his 
supposed country, —I think in Greek, 
—and changed to Italian, when the 
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prisoner spoke to him. He spoke 
French, German, Italian, and the Ro- 
maic with ease. He read the whole 
Hebrew Testament in his youth, and 
in Germany made considerable progress 
in Arabic; but I do not think that he 
kept up his Oriental languages in later 
years. He was fond of exercising him- 
self in the other languages named, and 
almost always had some stated corre- 
spondence on his hands in each of 
them. 

Unless he really loved correspond- 
ence, as some men do, I believe, I 
cannot conceive that even so conscien- 
tious a man as he should have kept his 
correspondence in such perfect order, 
answered letters of every kind so faith- 
fully, so fully, and so agreeably. The 
last day of his life, a sick man as he 
was, he seems to have written a dozen 
letters. Everybody had an answer, and 
a kind one. He was, I think, the last 
man living who courteously acknowl- 
edged printed documents. Certainly 
there is no one left to do so among 
men whose habits I have heard of. 
But he would not fail in any kindness 
or courtesy. At times his correspond- 
ence rose into a position of real dignity. 
Thus, after Fort Sumter, while we still 
carried the Rebels’ mails for them, he 
wrote steadily through all his working- 
hours of every day to his Southern cor- 
respondents, who were sending him all 
sorts of Billingsgate. And he wrote 
them the truth. “It is the only way 
they seea word of truth,” he said. “ Look 
at that newspaper, and that, and that.” 
Till the mails stopped, they had not to 
blame him, if they were benighted. I 
wish that series of letters might, even 
now, be published separately. 

In such duties, coming next his hand, 
he spent a busy life. Every life has a 
dream, a plan, of what we are going to 
do, when we can do what we will. I 
think his was the preparation of his 
work on International Law. As I have 
said, it became his duty to study this 
as early as 1825. I remember hearing 
him speak of his plans regarding it in 
1839. He set his work aside, most 
unwillingly, when, in face of his own 
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first determination and the advice of 
his best friends, he became President 
of, Harvard College. As soon as he 
was released from that position he turn- 
ed to it again. During this last winter 
he had hoped to deliver at the Law 
School a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject; and a part of these are certainly 
in form ready for delivery. But from 
this thread, or this dream, the demands 
of present duty have constantly called 
him away. He has done, from day to 
day, what had to be done, rather than 
what he wanted to do. A better rec- 
ord this, though men forget him to-mor- 
row, than the fame of any Grotius even, 
if Grotius had not deserved like praise, 
better than the fame of any book-man 
of them all. 

The brave man, — and he was a brave 
man, though in personal intercourse he 
was really shy,—the brave man, who, 
with all his might, and all God’s strength 
assisting, will lend body and mind to 
such daily duty for other men, earns his 
laurels, when he wins them, in more 
fields than one or two. It is because 
Mr. Everett so lived, that in his death 
his memory receives such varied hon- 
ors. He had served the Navy ; the last 
interruption to his favorite study had 
been the devotion of the autumn months 
to the great charity which builds the 
Sailors’ Home. He had served the Ar- 
my, not merely by sending a son into it, 
—by “personal representatives,” I know 
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not how many, whose bounties he had 
paid, — but by the steady effort in all the 
charities for the wounded, and by the 
counsel, private as often as public, for 
which every department of the State turn- 
ed to him. He had served the Union, 
all men know how. He had served the 
Bench, not simply as a student of the 
branch of law which he had chosen to 
illustrate, but in the steady training of 
the people to the sacredness of law. 
He had insisted on the higher educa- 
tion of the people ; and so had fairly 
won the honors of the Academy, in those 
early days when men believed that there 
were Moral Sciences, and did not debase 
the name of Science by confining it to 
the mere chaff of things weighed and 
measured. His studies of History are 
remembered, for some special cause, in 
almost every Historical Society in the 
land. He had served the University in 
every station known to her constitution. 
He was in the service of the City in that 
Public Library of which he was, more 
than any man, the founder, which com- 
pletes her system of universal education. 
He had served the State as her chief 
magistrate. And in every work of life 
he served the Nation as her first citizen. 
These varied lines of duty—in which 
“he neglected no branch, but did about 
equally well in all” —were fitly called 
to men’s memories, as they saw the cir- 
cle of distinguished friends and fellow- 
laborers who met around his grave. 
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NOTES 


RITTEN without method, dotted 

down carelessly and currente ca- 
Zamo on the leaves of my pocket-book, 
the notes I now publish were never in- 
tended to be read by any one but my- 
self. A wanderer for many long years, 
I have contracted the habit of making 
daily memoranda of the fleeting, eva- 
nescent impressions of my travels, and 
thus giving them a more tangible form. 
These notes, drawn up hastily and for 
myself alone, have no literary merit 
whatever, but they most unequivocally 
tell the truth. Is this an adequate com- 
pensation for the numerous negligences 
of style which criticism may discover in 
them? You answer my question affirm- 
atively, my dear M Be that as it 
may, these reminiscences of travel have 
often solaced the ennui and fatigue of 
my erratic life. In writing of the pres- 
ent, the bitterness of the past vanished ; 
and again, if the present were tedious or 
fraught with care, I reverted to the sun- 
ny pages of the time that is no more, 
and revived the sweet emotions of the 
long-forgotten past. 

Under your patronage I now place 
these poor leaves. They have been 
the partners of my joys and my griefs, 
of my toils and my leisure, during the 
last three years that have whirled me 
relentlessly in that most monotonous, 
yet agitated circle, yclept “a life of 
concerts.” Should you find evidence 
too flagrant, even for your prepossessed 
eyes, of the inexperience of my pen, 
bear in mind, I pray you, that Iam but 
a musician, and only a pianist at that. 


Fanuary, 1862. Once more in New 
York, after an absence of six years ! — 
Six years madly squandered, scattered 
to the winds, as if life were infinite, and 
youth— eternal! Six years, in the space 
of which I have wandered at random be- 
neath the blue skies of the tropics, yield- 
ing myself up indolently to the caprice 
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of Fortune, giving a concert wherever I 
happened to find a piano, sleeping wher- 
ever night overtook me, on the green 
grass of the savanna, or under the palm- 
leafed roof of a veguero, who shared 
with me his corn-for¢i//a, coffee, and 
bananas, and thought himself amply re- 
munerated, when, at dawn, I took my 
departure with a “ Dios se lo pague é 
V.” (May God reward you!) to which he 
responded by a “ Vaya V. con Dios /” 
(God be with you!)—these two formu- 
lz constituting, in such unsophisticated 
countries, the entire operation, so in- 
geniously perfected by civilized na- 
tions, which generally is known by the 
name of “ settling the hotel-bill.’ And 
when at last I became weary of the 
same horizon, I crossed an arm of the 
sea, and landed on some neighboring 
isle, or on the Spanish Main. Thus, 
in succession, I have visited all the 
Antilles, — Spanish, French, English, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish; the Guianas, 
and the coasts of Para. At times, hav- 
ing become the idol of some obscure 
pueblo, whose untutored ears I had 
charmed with its own simple ballads, 
I would pitch my tent for five, six, eight 
months, deferring my departure from 
day to day, until finally I began seri- 
ously to entertain the idea of remain- 
ing there forevermore. Abandoning 
myself to such influences, I lived with- 
out care, as the bird sings, as the 
flower expands, as the brook flows, ob- 
livious of the past, reckless of the fu- 
ture, and sowed both my heart and my 
purse with the ardor of a husbandman 
who hopes to reap a hundred ears for 
every grain he confides to the earth. 
But, alas! the fields, where is garnered 
the harvest of expended doubloons, and 
where vernal loves bloom anew, are yet 
to be discovered ; and the result of my 
double prodigality was, that one fine 
morning I found myself a bankrupt in 
heart, with my purse at ebb-tide. 
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Suddenly disgusted with the world 
and with myself, weary, discouraged, 
mistrusting men, (ay, and women, too,) I 
fled to a desert on the extinct volcano of 
M . where, for several months, I lived 
the life of a cenobite, with no companion 
but a poor lunatic, whom I had met on 
a small island, and who had attached 
himself to me. He followed me every- 
where, and loved me with that absurd 
and touching constancy of which dogs 
and madmen alone are capable. My 
friend, whose insanity was of a mild and 
harmless character, fancied himself the 
greatest genius in the world. He was, 
moreover, under the impression that 
he suffered from a gigantic, monstrous 
tooth. Of the two idiosyncrasies, the lat- 
ter alone made his lunacy discernible, — 
too many individuals being affected with 
the other symptom to render it an anom- 
alous feature of the human mind. My 
friend was in the habit of protesting 
that this enormous tooth increased pe- 
riodically and threatened to encroach 
upon his entire jaw. Tormented, at the 
same time, with the desire of regenerat- 
ing humanity, he divided his leisure be- 
tween the study of dentistry, to which 
he applied himself in order to impede 
the progress of his hypothetical tyrant, 
and a voluminous correspondence which 
he kept up with the Pope, his brother, 
and the Emperor of the French, his 
cousin. In the latter occupation he 
pleaded the interests of humanity, styled 
himself “ the prince of thought,” and ex- 
alted me to the dignity of his illustrious 
friend and benefactor. In the midst of 
the wreck of his intellect, one thing still 
survived, —his love of music. He play- 
ed the violin, and, strange as it may 
appear, although insane, he could not 

_understand the so-called music of the 
Suture. 

My hut, perched on the verge of the 
crater, at the very summit of the moun- 
tain, commanded a view of all the sur- 
rounding country. The rock upon which 
it was built projected over a_preci- 
pice, whose abysses were concealed 
by creeping plants, cactus, and bam- 
boos. The species of table-rock thus 
formed had been encircled with a rail- 
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ing and transformed into a terrace, on a 
level with the sleeping-room, by my pre- 
decessor in this hermitage. His last 
wish had been to be buried there ; and 
from my bed I could see his white tomb- 
stone gleaming in the moonlight, a few 
steps from my window. Every evening 
I rolled my piano out upon the terrace, 
and there, facing the most incomparably 
beautiful landscape, all bathed in the 
soft and limpid atmosphere of the trop- 
ics, I poured forth on the instrument, 
and for myself alone, the thoughts with 
which that scene inspired me. And 
what a scene! Picture to yourself a 
gigantic amphitheatre hewn out of the 
mountains by an army of Titans: right 
and left, immense virgin forests, full of 
those subdued and distant harmonies 
which are, as it were, the voices of Si- 
lence ; before me, a prospect of twenty 
leagues, marvellously enhanced by the 
extreme transparency of the air ; above, 
the azure of the sky; beneath, the crev- 
iced sides of the mountain sweeping 
down to the plain; afar, the waving sa- 
vannas ; beyond them, a grayish speck 
(the distant city); and encompassing 
them all, the immensity of the ocean, 
closing the horizon with its deep blue 
line. Behind me was a rock on which 
a torrent of melted snow dashes its 
white foam, and there, diverted from 
its course, rushes with a mad leap 
and plunges headlong into the gulf 
that yawns beneath my window. 
Amid such scenes I composed “ Ré- 
ponds-moi la Marche des Gibaros,” 
“ Polonia,” “Columbia,” “ Pastorella e 
Cavaliere,” “Jeunesse,” and many other 
unpublished works. I allowed my fin- 
gers to run over the keys, wrapped up 
in the contemplation of these wonders, 
while my poor friend, whom I heeded but 
little, revealed to me, with a childish lo- 
quacity, the lofty destiny he held in re- 
serve for humanity. Can you conceive 
the contrast produced by this shattered 
intellect, expressing at random its dis- 
jointed thoughts, as a disordered clock 
strikes by chance any hour, and the ma- 
jestic serenity of the scene around me? 
I felt it instinctively. My misanthropy 
gave way; I became indulgent towards 
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myself and mankind, and the wounds 
of my heart closed once more. My de- 
spair was soothed, and soon the sun of 
the tropics, which tinges all things with 
gold, dreams as well as fruits, restored 
me with new confidence and vigor to my 
wanderings. 

I relapsed into the life and manners 
of these primitive countries ; if not 
strictly virtuous, they are, at all events, 
terribly attractive. Existence in a trop- 
ical wilderness, in the midst of a volup- 
tuous and half-civilized race, bears no 
resemblance to that of a London cock- 
ney, a Parisian lounger, or an American. 
Quaker. Times there were, indeed, 
when a voice was heard within me that 
spoke of nobler aims. It reminded me 
of what I once was, of what I yet might 
be, and commanded imperatively a re- 
turn to a healthier and more active life. 
But I had allowed myself to be ener- 
vated by this baneful languor, this in- 
sidious far niente, and my moral tor- 
por was such that the mere thought of 
reappearing before a polished audi- 
ence struck me as superlatively absurd. 
“ Where was the object?” I would ask 
myself. Moreover, it was too late ; and 
I went on dreaming with open eyes, ca- 
reering on horseback through the sa- 
vannas, listening at break of day to the 
prattle of the parrots in the guava-trees, 
at nightfall to the chirp of the grillos 
in the cane-fields, or else smoking my 
cigar, taking my coffee, rocking myselfin 
a hammock, — in short, enjoying all the 
delights that are the very heart-blood 
of a guajiro, and out of the sphere of 
which he can see but death, or, what 
is worse to him, the feverish agitation 
of our Northern society. Go and talk 
of the funds, of the landed interest, of 
stock-jobbing to this Sybarite, lord of 
the wilderness, who can live all the year 
round on luscious bananas and delicious 
cocoa-nuts, which he is not even at the 
trouble of planting, — who has the best 
tobacco in the world to smoke, — who 
replaces to-day the horse he had yester- 
day by a better one chosen from the 
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first caballada he meets, — who re- 
quires no further protection from the 
cold than a pair of linen trousers, in 
that favored clime where the seasons 
roll on in one perennial summer, — who, 
more than all this, finds at eve, under 
the rustling palm-trees, pensive beauties 
eager to reward with their smiles the 
one who murmurs in their ears those 
three words, ever new, ever beautiful, 
“ Yo te quiero.” 

Moralists, I am aware, condemn this 
life of inaction and mere pleasure ; and 
they are right. But poetry is often in 
antagonism with virtuous purposes ; and 
now that I am shivering under the icy 
wind and dull sky of the North, — that 
I must needs listen to discussions on 
Erie, Prairie du Chien, Harlem, and 
Cumberland, — that I read in the papers 
the lists of the killed and wounded, — 
that havoc and conflagration, violence 
and murder, are perpetrated all around 
me,—I find myself excusing the half- 
civilized inhabitant of the savanna, who 
prefers his poetical barbarism to our 
barbarous progress. 

Unexpectedly brought back to the 
stern realities of life by a great affliction, 
I wished to destroy every link that con- 
nected me with the six years I had 
thrown away. It was at this period that 
Strakosch wrote to me, offering an en- 
gagement for a tour of concerts through 
the United States. I hesitated an in- 
stant; one sad look was cast upon the 
vanished days, I breathed a regret, and 
—signed. The dream was over ; I was 
saved; but who could say, if, in the 
rescue, youth and poetry had not per- 
ished? Poetry and youth are of a vol- 
atile mood, —they are butterflies. Shut 
them up in a cage, and they will dash 
their delicate wings to pieces against its 
bars. Endeavor to direct them as they 
soar, and you cramp their flight, you 
deprive them of their audacity, —two 
qualities which are often to be met with 
in inexperience, and the loss of which — 
am I wrongin saying so ?—is not always 
compensated by maturity of talent. 
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LITTLE FOXES. — PART II. 


T was that Christmas-day that did it ; 

I ’m quite convinced of that; and 

the way it was is what I am going to 
tell you. 

You see, among the various family 
customs of us Crowfields, the observ- 
ance of all sorts of /é¢es and festivals 
has always been a matter of prime re- 
gard; and among all the festivals of 
the round ripe year, none is so joyous 
and honored among us as Christmas. 

Let no one upon this prick up the 
ears of Archeology, and tell us that by 
the latest calculations of chronologists 
our ivy-grown and holly-mantled Christ- 
mas is all a hum, — that it has been de- 
monstrated, by all sorts-of signs and ta- 
bles, that the august event it celebrates 
did not take place on the 25th of De- 
cember. Supposing it be so, what have 
we to do with that? If so awful, so 
joyous an event ever took place on our 
earth, it is surely worth commemoration. 
It is the event we celebrate, not the 
time. And if all Christians for eighteen 
hundred years, while warring and wran- 
gling on a thousand other points, have 
agreed to give this one 25th of Decem- 
ber to peace and good-will, who is he 
that shall gainsay them, and for an his- 
toric scruple turn his back on the friend- 
ly greetings of all Christendom? Such 
aman is capable of rewriting Milton's 
Christmas Hymn in the style of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. 

In our house, however, Christmas has 
always been a high day, a day whose 
expectation has held waking all the lit- 
tle eyes in our bird’s nest, when as yet 
there were only little ones there, each 
sleeping with one eye open, hoping to 
be the happy first to wish the merry 
Christmas and grasp the wonderful 
stocking. 

This year our whole family train of 
married girls and boys, with the various 
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toddling tribes thereto belonging, held 
high festival around a wonderful Christ- 
mas-tree, the getting-up and adorning of 
which had kept my wife and Jennie and 
myself busy for a week beforehand. If 
the little folks think these trees grow 
up in a night, without labor, they know 
as little about them as they do about 
most of the other blessings which rain 
down on their dear little thoughtless 
heads. Such scrambling and clamber- 
ing and fussing and tying and untying, 
such alterations and rearrangements, 
such agilities in getting up and down 
and everywhere to tie on tapers and 
gold balls and glittering things innu- 
merable, to hang airy dolls in graceful 
positions, to make branches bear stifily 
up under loads of pretty things which 
threaten to make the tapers turn bot- 
tom upward! Part and parcel of all 
this was I, Christopher, most reckless 
6f rheumatism, most careless of dignity, 
the round, bald top of my head to be 
seen emerging everywhere from the 
thick boughs of the spruce, now devis- 
ing an airy settlement for some gossa- 
mer-robed doll, now adjusting far back 
on a stiff branch Tom’s new little skates, 
now balancing bags of sugar-plums and 
candy, and now combating desperate- 
ly with some contumacious taper that 
would turn slantwise or crosswise, or 
anywise but upward as a Christian ta- 
per should, — regardless ‘of Mrs. Crow- 
field’s gentle admonitions and sugges- 
tions, sitting up to most dissipated 
hours, springing out of bed suddenly 
to change some arrangement in the 
middle of the night, and up long be- 
fore the lazy sun at dawn to execute 
still other arrangements. If that Christ- 
mas-tree had been a fort to be taken, or 
a campaign to be planned, I could not 
have spent more time and strength on 
it. My zeal so far outran even that of 
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sprightly Miss Jennie, that she could ac- 
count for it only by saucily suggesting 
that papa must be fast getting into 
second childhood. 

But did n’t we have a splendid light- 
ing-up? Did n’t I and my youngest 
grandson, little Tom,head the procession 
magnificent in paper soldier-caps, blow- 
ing tin trumpets and beating drums, as 
we marched round the twinkling glories 
of our Christmas-tree, all glittering with 
red and blue and green tapers, and with 
a splendid angel on top with great gold 
wings, the cutting-out and adjusting of 
which had held my eyes waking for 
nights before? I had had oceans of trou- 
ble with that angel, owing to an unlucky 
sprain in his left wing, which had requir- 
ed constant surgical attention through 
the week, and which I feared might fall 
loose again at the important and bliss- 
ful moment of exhibition: but no, the 
Fates were in our favor; the angel be- 
haved beautifully, and kept his wings 
as crisp as possible, and the tapers all 
burned splendidly, and the little folks 
were as crazy with delight as my most 
ardent hopes could have desired ; and 
then we romped and played and frolicked 
as long as little eyes could keep open, 
and long after ; and so passed away our 
Christmas. 

I had forgotten to speak of the Christ- 
mas-dinner, that solid feast of fat things, 
on which we also luxuriated. Mrs. 
Crowfield outdid all household traditions 
in that feast: the turkey and the chick- 
ens, the jellies and the sauces, the pies 
and the pudding, behold, are they not 
written in the tablets of Memory which 
remain to this day? . 

The holidays passed away hilarious- 
ly, and at New- Year’s I, according 
to time-honored custom, went forth to 
make my calls and see my fair friends, 
while my wife and daughters stayed at 
home to dispense the hospitalities of 
the day to their gentlemen friends. All 
was merry, cheerful, and it was agreed 
on all hands that a more joyous holi- 
day season had never flown over us. 

But, somehow, the week after, I be- 
gan to be sensible of a running-down in 
the wheels. I had an article to write for 
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the “Atlantic,” but felt mopish and 
could not write. My dinner had not its 
usual relish, and I had an indefinite 
sense everywhere of something going 
wrong. My coal bill came in, and I felt 
sure we were being extravagant, and 
that our John Furnace wasted the coal. 
My grandsons and granddaughters came 
to see us, and I discovered that they had 
high-pitched voices, and burst in with- 
out wiping their shoes, and it sudden- 
ly occurred powerfully to my mind that 
they were not being well brought up, — 
evidently, they were growing up rude 
and noisy. I discovered several tum- 
blers and plates with the edges chipped, 
and made bitter reflections on the care- 
lessness of Irish servants ; our crock- 
ery was going to destruction, along with 
the rest. Then, on opening one of my 
paper-drawers, I found that Jennie’s one 
drawer of worsted had overfiowed into 
two or three ; Jennie was growing care- 
less ; besides, worsted is dear, and girls 
knit away small fortunes, without know- 
ing it, on little duds that do nobody 
any good. Moreover, Maggie had three 
times put my slippers into the hall-closet, 
instead of leaving them where I want- 
ed, under my study-table. Mrs. Crow- 
field ought to look after things more ; 
every servant, from end to end of the 
house, was getting out of the traces ; it 
was strange she did not see it. 

All this I vented, from time to time, 
in short, crusty sayings and doings, as 
freely as if I had n’t just written an 
article on “ Little Foxes” in the last 
“ Atlantic,” till at length my eyes were 
opened on my own state and condition. 

It was evening, and I had just laid 
up the fire in-the most approved style 
of architecture, and, projecting my feet 
into my slippers, sat spitefully cutting 
the leaves of a caustic review. 

Mrs. Crowfield took the tongs and 
altered the disposition of a stick. 

“ My dear,” I said, “I do wish you’d 
let the fire alone,—youalways put it out.” 

“J was merely admitting a little air 
between the sticks,” said my wife. 

“You always make matters worse, 
when you touch the fire.” 

As if in contradiction, a bright tongue 
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of flame darted up between the sticks, 
and the fire began chattering and snap- 
ping defiance at me. Now, if there ’s 
anything which would provoke a saint, 
it is to be jeered and snapped at in that 
way by a man’s own fire. It’s an un- 
bearable impertinence. I threw out my 
leg impatiently, and hit Rover, who yelp- 
ed a yelp that finished the upset of my 
nerves. I gave hima hearty kick, that 
he might have something to yelp for, 
and in the movement upset Jennie’s em- 
broidery-basket. 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Confound your baskets and balls ! 
they are everywhere, so that a man can’t 
move; useless, wasteful things, too.” 

“ Wasteful ?” said Jennie, coloring 
indignantly; for if there ’s anything 
Jennie piques herself upon, it ’s econ- 
omy. 

“Yes, wasteful, — wasting time and 
money both. Here are hundreds of 
shivering poor to be clothed, and 
Christian females sit and do nothing 
but crochet worsted into useless knick- 
nacks. If they would be working for 
the poor, there would be some sense 
in it. But it’s all just alike, no real 
Christianity in the world, — nothing 
but organized selfishness and self-in- 
dulgence.” ; 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Crowfield, “you 
are not well to-night. Things are not 
quite so desperate as they appear. You 
have n’t got over Christmas-week.” ° 

“Tam well. Never was better. But 
I can see, I hope, what ’s before my 
eyes; and the fact is, Mrs. Crowfield, 
things must not go on as they are going. 
There must be more care, more atten- 
tion to details. There*’s Maggie, — 
that girl never does what she is told. 
You are too slack with her, Ma’am. 
She will light the fire with the last pa- 
per, and she won’t put my slippers in 
the right place; and I can’t have my 
study made the general catch-all and 
menagerie for Rover and Jennie, and 
her baskets and balls, and for all the 
family litter.” 

Just at this moment I overheard a 
sort of aside from Jennie, who was swell- 
ing with repressed indignation at my 
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attack on her worsted. She sat with 
her back to me, knitting energetically, 
and said, ina low, but very decisive tone, 
as she twitched her yarn, — 

“Now if 7 should talk in that way, 
people would call me cvoss, — and that’s 
the whole of it.” 

I pretended to be looking into the fire 
in an absent-minded state ; but Jennie’s 
words had started a new idea. Was that 
it? Was that the whole matter? Was 
it, then, a fact, that the house, the ser- 
vants, Jennie and her worsteds, Rover 
and Mrs. Crowfield, were all going on 
pretty much as usual, and that the only 
difficulty was that I was cross? How 
many times had I encouraged Rover to 
lie just where he was lying when I kick- 
ed him! How many times, in better 
moods, had I complimented Jennie on 
her neat little fancy-works, and declared 
that I liked the social companionship of 
ladies’ work-baskets among my papers ! 
Yes, it was clear. After all, things were 
much as they had been; only I was 
cross. 

Cross. J put it to myself in that sim- 
ple, old-fashioned word, instead of say- 
ing that I was out of spirits, or ner- 
vous, or using any of the other smooth 
phrases with which we good Christians 
cover up our littlesins oftemper. “Here 
you are, Christopher,” said I to myself, 
“a literary man, with a somewhat deli- 
cate nervous organization and a sensi- 
tive stomach, and you have been eating 
like a sailor or a ploughman ; you have 
been gallivanting and merry-making and 
playing the boy for two weeks ; up at 
all sorts of irregular hours, and into all 
sorts of boyish performances ; and the 
consequence is, that, like a thoughtless 
young scapegrace, you have used up in 
ten days the capital of nervous energy 
that was meant to last you ten weeks. 
You can’t eat your cake and have it too, 
Christopher. When the nervous - fluid 
source of cheerfulness, giver of pleasant 
sensations and pleasant views, is all 
spent, you can’t feel cheerful; things 
cannot look as they did when you were 
full of life and vigor. When the tide is 
out, there is nothing but unsightly, ill- 
smelling tide-mud, and you can’t help it ; 
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but you can keep your senses, — you can 
know what is the matter with you, — you 
can keep from visiting your overdose of 
Christmas mince-pies and candies and 
jocularities on the heads of Mrs. Crow- 
field, Rover, and Jennie, whether in the 
form of virulent morality, pungent criti- 
cisms, or a free kick, such as you just 
gave the poor brute.” 

“Come here, Rover, poor dog!” said 
I, extending my hand to Rover, who 
cowered at the farther corner of the 
room, eying me_ wistfully, — “ come 
here, you poor doggie, and make up 
with your master. There, there! Was 
his master cross? Well, he knows it. 
We must forgive and forget, old boy, 
must n’t we?” And Rover nearly broke 
his own back and tore me to pieces with 
his tumultuous tail-waggings. 

“As for you, puss,” I said to Jennie, 
“T am much obliged to you for your 
free suggestion. You must take my 
cynical moralities for what they are 
worth, and put your little traps into 
as many of my drawers as you like.” 

In short, I made it up handsomely 
all around, —even apologizing to Mrs. 
Crowfield, who, by the bye, has sum- 
mered and wintered me so many years, 
and knows all my airs and cuts and 
crinkles so well, that she took my irri- 
table unreasonable spirit as tranquilly 
as if I had been a baby cutting a new 
tooth. 

“ Of course, Chris, I knew what the 
matter was; don’t disturb yourself,” 
she said, as I began my apology; “we 
understand each other. But there is 
one thing I have to say ; and that is, 
that your article ought to be ready.” 

“ Ah, well, then,” said I, “like other 
great writers, I shall make capital of 
my own sins, and treat of the second 
little family fox ; and his name is — 
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IRRITABILITY is, more than most un- 
lovely states, a sin of the flesh, It is 
not, like envy, malice, spite, revenge, 
a vice which we may suppose to belong 
equally toan embodied or a disembodied 
spirit. In fact, it comes nearer to being 
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physical depravity than anything I know 
of. There are some bodily states, some 
conditions of the nerves, such that we 
could not conceive of even an angelic 
spirit confined in a body thus disor- 
dered as being able to do any more 
than simply endure. It is a state of 
nervous torture ; and the attacks which 
the wretched victim makes on others 
are as much a result of disease as the 
snapping and biting of a patient con- 
vulsed with hydrophobia. ’ 

Then, again, there are other people 
who go through life loving and beloved, 
desired in every circle, held up in the 
church as examples of the power of 
religion, who, after all, deserve no cred- 
it for these things. Their spirits are 
lodged in an animal nature so tran- 
quil, so cheerful, all the sensations 
which come to them are so fresh and 
vigorous and pleasant, that they can- 
not help viewing the world charitably 
and seeing everything through a glo- 
rified medium. The ill-temper of oth- 
ers does not provoke them; perplex- 
ing business never sets their nerves 
to vibrating ; and all their lives long 
they walk in the serene sunshine of 
perfect animal health. 

Look at Rover there. He is never 
nervous, never cross, never snaps or 
snarls, and is ready, the moment after 
the grossest affront, to wag the tail of 
forgiveness, —all because kind Nature 
‘has put his dog’s body together so that 
it always works harmoniously. If ev- 
ery person in the world were gifted with 
a stomach and nerves like his, it would 
be a far better and happier world, no 
doubt. The man said a good thing who 
made the remark that the foundation of 
all intellectual and moral worth must be 
laid in a good healthy animal. 

Now I think it is undeniable that the 
peace and happiness of the home-circle 
are very generally much invaded by 
the recurrence in its members of these 
states of bodily irritability. Every per- 
son, if he thinks the matter over, will 
see that his condition in life, the char- 
acter of his friends, his estimate of 
their virtues and failings=his hopes and 
expectations, are all very much mod- 
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ified by these things. Cannot we all 
remember going to bed as very ill- 
used, persecuted individuals, all whose 
friends were unreasonable, whose life 
was full of trials and crosses, and wak- 
ing up ona bright bird-singing morning 
to find all these illusions gone with the 
fogs of the night? Our friends are nice 
people, after all; the little things that 
annoyed us look ridiculous by bright 
sunshine ; and we are fortunate indi- 
viduals. a 

The philosophy of life, then, as far 
as this matter is concerned, must con- 
sist of two things: first, to keep our- 
selves out of irritable bodily states ; 
and, second, to understand and control 
these states, when we cannot ward them 
off, 

Of course, the first of these is the 
most important; and yet, of all things, 
it seems to be least looked into and 
understood. We find abundant rules 
for the government of the tongue and 
temper; itisa slough into which, John 
Bunyan hath it, cart-loads of whole- 
some instructions have been thrown ; 
but how to get and keep that healthy 
state of brain, stomach, and nerves 
which takes away the temptation to ill- 
temper and anger is a subject which 
moral and religious teachers seem 
scarcely to touch upon. 

Now, without running into technical, 
physiological language, it is evident, as 
regards us human beings, that there is 
a power by which we live and move and 
have our being, —by which the brain 
thinks and wills, the stomach digests, 
the blood circulates, and all the different 
provinces of the little man-kingdom do 
their work. This something —call it 
nervous fluid, nervous power, vital en- 
ergy, life-force, or anything else that 
you wili—is a perfectly understood, 
if not a definable thing. It is plain, 
too, that people possess this force in 
very different degrees: some generat- 
ing it as a high-pressure engine does 
steam, and using it constantly, with 
an apparently inexhaustible flow ; and 
others who have little, and spend it 
quickly. We have a common saying, 
that this or that person is soon used 
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up. Now most nervous, irritable states 
of temper are the mere physical result 
of a used-up condition. The person 
has overspent his nervous energy, — 
like a man who should eat up on Mon- 
day the whole food which was to keep 
him for a week, and go growling and 
faint through the other days; or the 
quantity of nervous force which was 
wanted to carry on the whole system in 
all its parts is seized on by some one 
monopolizing portion, and used up to 
the loss and detriment of the rest. 
Thus, with men of letters, an exorbi- 
tant brain expends on its own work- 
ings what belongs to the other offices 
of the body: the stomach has nothing 
to carry on digestion; the secretions 
are badly made; and the imperfectly 
assimilated nourishment, that is con- 
veyed to every little nerve and tissue, 
carries with it an acrid, irritating qual- 
ity, producing general restlessness and 
discomfort. So men and women go 
struggling on through their three-score 
and ten years, scarcely one in a thou- 
sand knowing through life that perfect 
balance of parts, that appropriate har- 
mony of energies, that make a healthy, 
kindly animal condition, predisposing to 
cheerfulness and good-will. 

We Americans are, to begin with, a 
nervous, excitable people. Multitudes 
of children, probably the great majority 
in the upper walks of life, are born into 
the world with weaknesses of the ner- 
vous organization, or of the brain or 
stomach, which make them incapable of 
any strong excitement or prolonged ex- 
ertion without»some lesion or derange- 
ment; so that they are continually be- 
ing checked, laid up, and invalided in 
the midst of their drugs. Life here in 
America is so fervid, so fast, our cli- 
mate is so stimulating, with its clear, 
bright skies, its rapid and sudden chan- 
ges of temperature, that the tendencies 
to nervous disease are constantly aggra- 
vated. 

Under these circumstances, unless 
men and women make a conscience, a 
religion, of saving and sparing some- 
thing of themselves expressly for home- 
life and home-consumption, it must fol- 
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low that home will often be merely a 
sort of refuge for us to creep into when 
we are used up and irritable. 

Papa is up and off, after a hasty break- 
fast, and drives all day in his business, 
putting into it all there is in him, letting 
it drink up brain and nerve and body 
and soul, and coming home jaded and 
exhausted, so that he cannot bear the 
cry of the baby, and the frolics and 
pattering of the nursery seem horrid 
and needless confusion. The little ones 
say, in their plain vernacular, * Papa is 
cross.” 

Mamma goes out to a party that keeps 
her up till one or two in the morning, 
breathes bad air, eats indigestible food, 
and the next day is so nervous that ev- 
ery straw and thread in her domestic 
path is insufferable. 

Papas that pursue business thus day 
after day, and mammas that go into 
company, as it is called, night after 
night, what is there left in or of them 
to make an agreeable fireside with, to 
brighten their home and inspire their 
children ? . 

True, the man says he cannot help 
himself, — business requires it. But 
what is the need of rolling up money 
at the rate at which he is seeking to 
do it?) Why not have less, and take 
some time to enjoy his home, and cheer 
up his wife, and form the minds of his 
children? Why spend himself down to 
the last drop on the world, and give to 
the dearest friends he has only the bit- 
ter dregs? 

Much of the preaching which the pul- 
pit and the Church have levelled at fash- 
ionable amusements has failed of any 
effect at all, because wrongly put. A 
cannonade has been opened upon dan- 
cing, for example, and all for reasons 
that will not, in the least, bear looking 
into. Itis vain to talk of dancing as a 
sin because practised in a dying world 
where souls are passing into eternity. 
If dancing is a sin for this reason, so is 
playing marbles, or frolicking with one’s 
children, or enjoying a good dinner, or 
doing fifty other things which nobody 
ever dreamed of objecting to. 

If the preacher were to say that any- 
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thing is a sin which uses up the strength 
we need for daily duties, and leaves us 
fagged out and irritable at just those 
times and in just those places when 
and where we need most to be healthy, 
cheerful, and self-possessed, he would 
say a thing that none of his hearers 
would dispute. If he should add, that 
dancing-parties, beginning at ten o'clock 
at night and ending at four o’clock in 
the morning, do use up the strength, 
weaken the nerves, and leave a person 
wholly unfit for any home duty, he 
would also be *saying what very few 
people would deny; and then his case 
would be made out. If he should say 
that it is wrong to breathe bad air and 
fill the stomach with unwholesome dain- 
ties, so as to make one restless, ill-na- 
tured, and irritable for days after, he 
would also say what few would deny, 
and his preaching might have some 
hope of success. 

The true manner of judging of the 
worth of amusements is to try them by 
their effects on the nerves and spirits 
the day after. True amusement ought 
to be, as the word indicates, recreation, 
—something that refreshes, turns us 
out anew, rests the mind and body by 
change, and gives cheerfulness and alac- 
rity to our return to duty. 

The true objection to all stimulants, 
alcoholic and narcotic, consists simply 
in this, — that they are a form of over- 
draft on the nervous energy, which helps 
us to use up in one hour the strength 
of whole days. 

A man uses up all the fair, legal in- 
terest of nervous power by too much 
business, too much care, or too much 
amusement. He has now a demand to 
meet. He has a complicate account to 
make up, an essay or a sermon to write, 
and he primes himself by a cup of cof- 
fee, a cigar, a glass of spirits. This 
is exactly the procedure of a man who, 
having used the interest of his money, 
begins to dip into the principal. The 
strength a man gets in this way is just 
so much taken out of his life-blood; it 
is borrowing of a merciless creditor, who | 
will exact, in time, the pound of flesh 
nearest his heart. 
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Much of the irritability which spoils 
home happiness is the letting-down 
from the over-excitement of stimulus. 
Some will drink coffee, when they own 
every day that it makes them nervous ; 
some will drug themselves with tobac- 
co, and some with alcohol, and, for a 
few hours of extra brightness, give 
themselves and their friends many 
hours when amiability or agreeableness 
is quite out of the question. ‘There are 
people calling themselves Christians 
who live in miserable thraldom, forever 
in debt to Nature, forever overdrawing 
on their just resources, and using up 
their patrimony, because they have not 
the moral courage to break away from 
a miserable appetite. 

The same may be said of number- 
less indulgences of the palate, which 
tax the stomach beyond its power, and 
bring on all the horrors of indigestion. 
It is almost impossible for a confirmed 
dyspeptic to act like a good Christian ; 
but a good Christian ought not to be- 
come a confirmed dyspeptic. Reason- 
able self-control, abstaining from all un- 
seasonable indulgence, may prevent or 
put an end to dyspepsia, and many 
suffer and make their friends suffer only 
because they will persist in eating what 
they know is hurtful to them. 

But it is not merely in worldly busi- 
ness, or fashionable amusements, or the 
gratification of appetite, that people are 
tempted to overdraw and use up in ad- 
vance their life-force. It is done in 
ways more insidious, because connected 
with our moral and religious faculties. 
There are religious exaltations beyond 
the regular pulse and beatings of ordi- 
nary nature, that quite as surely gravi- 
tate downward into the mire of irrita- 
bility. The ascent to the third heaven 
lets even the Apostle down to a thorn 
in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet him. 

It is the temptation of natures in 
which the moral faculties predominate 
to overdo in the outward expression and 
activities of religion till they are used 

_up and irritable, and have no strength 
= to set a good example in domestic 
ife. 
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The Reverend Mr. X. in the pulpit 
to-day appears with the face of an an- 
gel; he soars away into those regions of 
exalted devotion where his people can 
but faintly gaze after him ; he tells them 
of the victory that overcometh the world, 
of an unmoved faith that fears no evil, 
of a serenity of love that no outward 
event can ruffle; and all look after him 
and wonder, and wish they could so soar. 

Alas! the exaltation which inspires 
these sublime conceptions, these celes- 
tial ecstasies, is a double and treble draft 
on Nature, —and poor Mrs. X. knows, 
when she hears him preaching, that days 
of miserable reaction are before her. 
He has been a fortnight driving before 
a gale of strong excitement, doing all 
the time twice or thrice as much as in 
his ordinary state he could, and sustain- 
ing himself by the stimulus of strong 
coffee. He has preached or exhorted 
every night, and conversed with relig- 
ious inquirers every day, seeming to 
himself to become stronger and stron- 
ger, because every day more and more 
excitable and excited. To his hearers, 
with his flushed sunken cheek and his 
glittering eye, he looks like some spirit- 
ual being just trembling on his flight 
for upper worlds ; but to poor Mrs. X., 
whose husband he is, things wear a 
very different aspect. Her woman and 
mother instincts tell her that he is draw- 
ing on his life-capital with both hands, 
and that the hours of a terrible settle- 
ment must come, and the days of dark- 
ness will be many. He who spoke so 
beautifully of the peace of a soul made 
perfect will not be able to bear the cry 
of his baby or the pattering feet of any 
of the poor little Xs., who must be sent 

““ Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of his sight” ; 
he who discoursed so devoutly of perfect 
trust in God will be nervous about the 
butcher’s bill, sure of going to ruin be- 
cause both ends of the salary don’t meet ; 
and he\who could so admiringly tell of 
the silence of Jesus under provocation 
will but too often speak unadvisedly with 
his lips. Poor Mr. X. will be morally 
insane for days or weeks, and absolutely 
incapable of preaching Christ in the way 
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that is the most effective, by setting Him 
forth in his own daily example. 

What then ? must we not do the work 
of the Lord? 

Yes, certainly ; but the first work of 
the Lord, that for which provision is 
to be made in the first place, is to set a 
good example as a Christian man. Bet- 
ter labor for years steadily, diligently, do- 
ing every day only what the night’s rest 
can repair, avoiding those cheating stim- 
ulants that overtax Nature, and illus- 
trating the sayings of the pulpit by the 
daily life in the family, than to pass life 
in exaltations and depressions. 

The same principles apply to hear- 
ers as to preachers. Religious services 
must be judged of like amusements, by 
their effect on the life. If an overdose 
of prayers, hymns, and sermons leaves 
us tired, nervous, and cross, it is only 
not quite as bad as an overdose of 
fashionable folly. 

It could be wished that in every neigh- 
borhood there might be one or two calm, 
sweet, daily services which should morn- 
ing and evening unite for a few solemn 
moments the hearts of all as in one fam- 
ily, and feed with a constant, unnoticed 
daily supply the lamp of faith and love. 
Such are some of the daily prayer-meet- 
ings which for eight or ten years past 
have held their even tenor in some of 
our New England cities, and such the 
morning and evening services which we 
are glad to see obtaining in the Episco- 
pal churches. Everything which brings 
réligion into habitual contact with life, 
and makes it part of a healthy, cheer- 
ful average living, we hail as a sign 
of a better day. Nothing is so good 
for health as daily devotion. It is the 
best soother of the nerves, the best 
antidote to care ; and we trust erelong 
that all Christian people will be of one 
mind in this, and that neighborhoods 
will be families gathering daily around 
one altar, praying not for themselves 
merely, but for each other. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: Set apart some provision to make 
merry with @¢ home, and guard that re- 
serve as religiously as the priests guard- 
ed the shew-bread in the temple. How- 
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ever great you are, however good, how- 
ever wide the general interests that you 
may control, you gain nothing by neg- 
lecting home-duties. You must leave 
enough of yourself to be able to bear 
and forbear, give and forgive, and be a 
source of life and cheerfulness around 
the hearthstone. The great sign given 
by the Prophets of the coming of the 
Millennium is, — what do you suppose ? 
— “He shall turn the heart of the fa- 
thers to the children, and the heart of 
the children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse.” 

Thus much on avoiding unhealthy, 
irritable states. 

But it still remains that a large num- 
ber of people will be subject to them 
unavoidably for these reasons. 

first. The use of tobacco, alcohol, 
and other kindred stimulants, for so ma- 
ny generations, has vitiated the brain 
and nervous system, so that it is not 
what it was in former times. Michelet 
treats of this subject quite at large in 
some of his late works ; and we have to 
face the fact of a generation born with 
an impaired nervous organization, who 
will need constant care and wisdom to 
avoid unhealthy, morbid irritation. 

There is a temperment called the 
HYPOCHONDRIAC, to which many per- 
sons, some of them the brightest, the 
most interesting, the most gifted, are 
born heirs, —a want of balance of the 
nervous powers, which tends constant- 
ly to periods of high excitement and 
of consequent depression, —an unfor- 
tunate inheritance for the possessor, 
though accompanied often with the great- 
est talents. Sometimes, too, it is the 
unfortunate lot of those who have not 
talents, who bear its burdens and its 
anguish without its rewards. 

People of this temperament are sub- 
ject to fits of gloom and desponden- 
cy, of nervous irritability and suffering, 
which darken the aspect of the whole 
world to them, which present lying re- 
ports of their friends, of themselves, of 
the circumstances of their life, and of 
all with which they have to do. 

Now the highest philosophy for per- 
sons thus afflicted is to understand them- 
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selves and their tendencies, to know 
that these fits of gloom and depression 
are just as much a form of disease as a 
fever or "a toothache, to know that it 
is the peculiarity of the disease to fill 
the mind with wretched illusions, to 
make them seem miserable and unlove- 
ly to themselves, to make their nearest 
friends seem unjust and unkind, to make 
all events appear to be going wrong 
and tending to destruction and ruin. 

The evils and burdens of such a tem- 
perament are half removed when a man 
once knows that he has it and recogniz- 
es it for a disease, when he does not 
trust himself to speak and act in those 
bitter hours as if there were any truth 
in what he thinks and feels and sees. 
He who has not attained to this wis- 
dom overwhelms his friends and his 
family with the waters of bitterness ; 
he stings with unjust accusations, and 
makes his fireside dreadful with fancies 
which are real to him, but false as the 
ravings of fever. 

A sensible person, thus diseased, who 
has found out what ails him, will shut 
his mouth resolutely, not to give utter- 
ance to the dark thoughts that infest 
his soul. 

A lady of great brilliancy and wit, 
who was subject to these periods, once 
said to me, “My dear Sir, there are 
times when I know I am possessed of 
the Devil, and then I never let myself 
speak.” And so this wise woman car- 
ried her burden about with her in a de- 
termined, cheerful reticence, leaving al- 
ways the impression of a cheery, kind- 
ly temper, when, if she had spoken out 
a tithe of what she thought and felt 
in her morbid hours, she would have 
driven all her friends from her, and 
made others as miserable as she was 
herself. She was a sunbeam, a life- 
giving presence in every family, by the 
power of self-knowledge and self-control. 

Such victories as this are the victo- 
ries of real saints. 

But if the victim of these glooms is 
once tempted to lift their heavy load by 
the use of any stimulus whatever, he 
or she is a lost man or woman. It is 
from this sad class more than any other 
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that the vast army of drunkards and 
opium-eaters is recruited. The hypo- 
chondriacs belong to the class so well 
described by that brilliant specimen of 
them, Dr. Johnson,— those who can 
practise ABSTINENCE, but not TEMPER- 
ANCE. They cannot, they will not be 
moderate. Whatever stimulant they 
take for relief will create an uncontrol- 
lable appetite, a burning passion. The 
temperament itself lies in the direction 
of insanity. It needs the most health- 
ful, careful, even regime and manage- 
ment to keep it within the bounds of 
soundness; but the introduction of 
stimulants deepens its gloom almost 
to madness. 

All parents, in the education of their 
children, should look out for and under- 
stand the signs of this temperament. It 
appears in early childhood ; and a child 
inclined to fits of depression should be 
marked as a subject of the most thought- 
ful, painstaking physical and moral train- 
ing. All over-excitement and stimulus 
should be carefully avoided, whether in 
the way of study, amusement, or dict. 
Judicious education may do much to 
mitigate the unavoidable pains and pen- 
alties of this most undesirable inherit- 
ance. 

The second class of persons who need 
wisdom in the control of their moods is 
that large class whose unfortunate cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for them 
to avoid constantly overdoing and over- 
drawing upon their nervous energies, 
and who therefore are always exhausted 
and worn out. Poor souls, who labor 
daily under a burden too heavy for 
them, and whose fretfulness and im- 
patience are looked upon with sorrow, 
not anger, by pitying angels. Poor 
mothers, with families of little children 
clinging round them, and a baby that 
never lets them sleep; hard-working 
men, whose utmost toil, day and night, 
scarcely keeps the wolf from the door ; 
and all the hard-laboring, heavy-laden, 
on whom the burdens of life press far 
beyond their strength. 

There are but two things we know of 
for these, — two only remedies for the 
irritation that comes of these exhaus- 
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tions : the habit of silence towards 
men, and of speech towards God. The 
heart must utter itself or burst; but 
let it learn to commune constantly and 
intimately with One always present and 
always sympathizing. This is the great, 
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HE popular lecture, in the North- 

ern States of America, has become, 
in Yankee parlance, “an institution” ; 
and it has attained such prevalence and 
power that it deserves more attention 
and more respect from those who as- 
sume the control of the motive influen- 
ces of society than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. It has been the habit of cer- 
tain literary men, (more particularly of 
such as do not possess a gift for public 
speech,) and of certain literary maga- 
zines, (managed by persons of delicate 
habit and weak lungs,) to regard and to 
treat the popular lecture with a meas- 
ure of contempt. For the last fifteen 
years the downfall of what has been 
popularly denominated “The Lecture 
System ” has been confidently predicted 
by those who, granting them the wisdom 
which they assume, should have been so 
well acquainted with its nature and its 
adaptation to a permanent popular want 
as to see that it must live and thrive 
until sometiing more practicable can be 
contrived to take its place. If anything 
more interesting, cheaper, simpler, or 
more portable can be found than a vig- 
orous man, with a pleasant manner, good 
voice, and something to say, then the 
popular lecture will certainly be super- 
seded ; but the man who will invent this 
substitute is at present engaged on a 
new order of architecture and the prob- 
lem of perpetual motion, with such pros- 
pect of full employment for the present 
as will give “the lecture system” suffi- 
cient time to die gracefully. An insti- 
tution which can maintain its foothold 
in the popular regard throughout such 
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the only safeguard against fretfulness 
and complaint. Thus and thus only 
can peace spring out of confusion, and 
the breaking chords of an evertaxed 
nature be strung anew to a celestial 
harmony. 


LECTURE. 


a war as has challenged the interest and 
taxed the energies of this nation during 
the last three years is one which will 
not easily die ; and the history of the 
popular lecture proves, that, wherever it 
has been once established, it retains its 
place through all changes of social ma- 
terial and all phases of political and re- 
ligious influence. Circumstances there 
may be which will bring intermissions 
in its yearly operations; but no in- 
stance can be found of its permanent 
relinquishment by a community which 
has once enjoyed its privileges, and ac- 
quired a taste for the food and inspira- 
tion which it furnishes. 

An exposition of the character of the 
popular lecture, the ma¢hinery by which 
it is supported, and the results which it 
aims at and accomplishes, cannot be 
without interest to thoughtful readers. 

What is the popular lecture in Amer- 
ica? It will not help us in this inquest 
to refer to a dictionary; for it is not 
necessary that the performance which 
Americans call a lecture should be an 
instructive discourse at all. A lecture 
before the Young Men’s Associations 
and lecture organizations of the country 
is any characteristic utterance of any 
man who speaks in their employment. 
The word “lecture” covers generally 
aad generically all the orations, decla- 
mations, dissertations, exhortations, re- 
citations, humorous extravaganzas, nar- 
ratives of travel, harangues, sermons, 
semi-sermons, demi-semi-sermons, and 
lectures proper, which can be crowded 
into what is called “a course,” but which 
might be more properly called a bun- 
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dle, the bundle depending for its size 
upon the depth of the managerial purse. 
Ten ortwelve lectures are the usual num- 
ber, although in some of the larger cities, 
beginning early in ‘the lecture sea- 
son,” and ending late, the number giv- 
en may reach twenty. 

The machinery for the management 
and support of these lectures is as sim- 
ple as possible, the lecturers themselves 
having nothing todo with it. There are 
library associations or lyceum associa- 
tions, composed principally of young 
men, in all the cities and large villages, 
which institute and manage courses of 


lectures every winter, for the double, 


purpose of interesting and instructing 
the public and replenishing their treas- 
ury. The latter object, it must be con- 
fessed, occupies the principal place, al- 
though, as it depends for its attain- 
ment on the success of the former, the 
public is as well served as if its enter- 
tainment were alone consulted. In the 
smaller towns there are usually tempo- 
rary associations, organized for the sim- 
ple purpose of obtaining lecturers and 
managing the business incident to a 
course. Not unfrequently, ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty men pledge themselves to 
make up any deficiency there may be in 
the funds required for the season’s en- 
tertainments, and place the management 
in the hands of a committee. Some- 
times two or three persons call them- 
selves a lecture-committee, and employ 
lecturers, themselves risking the possi- 
ble loss, and dividing among themselves 
any profits which their course may pro- 
duce. The opposition or independent 
courses in the larger cities are often in- 
stituted by such organizations, — some- 
times, indeed, by a single person, who 
has a natural turn for this sort of enter- 
prise. The invitations to lecturers are 
usually sent out months in advance, 
though very few courses are definitely 
provided for and arranged before the 
first of November. The fees of lectur- 
ers range from fifty to a hundred dol- 
lars. A few uniformly command the 
latter sum, and lecture-committees find 
it for their interest to employ them. It 
is to be presumed that the universal 
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rise of prices will change these figures 
somewhat. 

The popular lecture is the most pure- 
ly democratic of all our democratic in- 
stitutions. The people hear a second 
time only those who interest them. If 
a lecturer cannot engage the interest of 
his audience, his fame or greatness or 
learning will pass for nothing. A lec- 
ture-audience will forgive extravagance, * 
but never dulness. They will give a 
man one chance to interest them, and 
if he fails, that is the last of him. The 
lecture-committees understand this, and 
gauge the public taste or the public hu- 
mor as delicately as the most accom- 
plished theatrical manager. The man 
who receives their invitation may gen- 
erally be certain that the public wish 
either to see or hear-him. Popularity is 
the test. Only popularity after trial, or 
notoriety before, can draw houses. Only 
popularity and notoriety can pay expens- 
es and swell the balance of profit. No- 
toriety in the various walks of life and 
the personal influence of friends and 
admirers can usually secure a single 
hearing, but no outside influence can 
keep a lecturer permanently in the field. 
If the people “love to hear” him, he 
can lecture from Maine to California 
six months in the year; if not, he can- 
not get so much as a second invita- 
tion. 

One of the noticeable features of the 
public humor in this matter is the aver- 
sion to professional lecturers, — to those 
who make lecturing a business, with no 
higher aim than that of getting a living. 
No calling or profession can possibly be 
more legitimate than that of the lectur- 
er; there is nothing immodest or other- 
wise improper in the advertisement of 
a man’s literary wares; yet it is true, 
beyond dispute, that the public do not 
regard with favor those who make lec- 
turing their business, particularly if they 
present themselves uninvited. So well 
is this understood by this class of lec- 
turers that a part of their machinery 
consists of invitations numerously sign- 
ed, which invitations are written and 
circulated by themselves, their interest- 
ed friends, or their authorized agents, 
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and published as their apology for ap- 
pearing. Aman who has no other place 
in the world than that which he makes 
for himself on the platform is never a 
popular favorite, unless he uses the plat- 
form for the advocacy of some great 
philanthropic movement or reform, into 
which he throws unselfishly the leading 
efforts of his life. Referring to the his- 
tory of the last twenty years, it will 
readily be seen that those who have un- 
dertaken to make lecturing a business, 
without side pursuit of superior aim, 
are either retired from the field or are 
very low in the public favor. The public 
insist, that, in order to be an acceptable 
lecturer, a man must be something else, 
that he must begin and remain some- 
thing else; and it will be found to-day 
that those only who work worthily in 
other fields have a permanent hold up- 
on the affections of lecture-going people. 
Itis the public judgment or caprice that 
the work of the lecturer shall be inci- 
dental to some worthy pursuit, from 
which that work temporarily calls him. 
There seems to be a kind of coquetry in 
this. The public do not accept of those 
who are too openly in the market or 
who are too easily won. They prefer 
to entice a man from his chosen love, 
and account his favors sweeter because 
the wedded favorite is deprived of 
them. 

A lecturer’s first invitation, in conso- 
nance with these facts, is almost always 
suggested by his excellence or notoriety 
in some department of life that may or 
may not be allied to the platform. If 
aman makes a remarkable speech, he 
is very naturally invited to lecture ; but 
he is no more certain to be invited than 
he who wins a battle. A showman, gets 
his first invitation for the ies reason 
that an author does, — because ‘he is 
notorious. Nearly all new men in the 
lecture-field are introduced through the 
popular desire to see notorious or fa- 
mous people. A man whose name is 
on the popular tongue is a man whom 
the popular eye desires to see. Sucha 
man will always draw one audience ; 
and a single occasion is all that he 
is engaged for. After getting a place 
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upon the platform, it is for him to prove 
his power to hold it. If he does not 
lecture as well as he writes, or fights, 
or walks, or lifts, or leaps, or hunts 
lions, or manages an exhibition, or 
plays a French horn, or does anything 
which has made him a desirable man 
for curious people to see, then he makes 
way for the next notoriety. Very few 
courses of lectures are delivered in the 
cities and larger villages that do not 
present at least one new man, who is 
invited simply because people are curi- 
ous to see him. The popular desire is 
strong to come in some way into per- 
sonal contact with those who do remark- 
able things. They cannot be chased in 
the street ; they can be seen only to a 
limited extent in the drawing-room ; 
but it is easy to pay twenty-five cents 
to hear them lecture, with the privilege 
of looking at them for an hour and crit- 
icizing them for a week. 

It is a noteworthy fact, in this con- 
nection, that, while there are thousands 
of cultivated men who would esteem it 
a privilege to lecture for the lecturer’s 
usual fee, there are hardly more than 
twenty-five in the country whom the 
public considers it a privilege worth pay- 
ing for to hear. It is astonishing, that, 
in a country so fertile as this in the 
production of gifted and cultivated men, 
so few find it possible to establish them- 
selves upon the platform as popular fa- 
vorites. If the accepted ones were in 


a number of obvious particulars alike, 
there could be some intelligent gener- 
alizing upon the subject ; but men pos- 
sessing fewer points of resemblance, or 
presenting stronger contrasts, in style 
of person and performance, than the 
ecture-going 
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ture-room. There are multitudes of 
eloquent clergymen who in their pul- 
pits command the attention of immense 
cengregations, yet who meet with no 
acknowledgment of power upon the 
platform. 

In a survey of those who are the 
established favorites, it will be found 
that there are no slaves among them. 
The people will not accept those who 
are creed-bound, or those who bow to 
any authority but God and themselves. 
They insist that those who address 
them shall be absolutely free, and that 
they shall speak only for themselves. 
Party and sectarian spokesmen find no 
permanent place upon the platform. It 
is only when a lecturer cuts loose from 
all his conventional belongings, and 
speaks with thought and tongue unfet- 
tered, that he finds his way to the pop- 
ular heart. This freedom has some- 
times been considered dangerous by 
the more conservative members of so- 
ciety; and they have not unfrequently 
managed to get the lectures into their 
own hands, or to organize courses repre- 
senting more moderate views in matters 
of society, politics, and religion; but 
their efforts have uniformly proved fail- 
ures. The people have always refused 
to support lectures which brought be- 
fore them the bondmen of creeds and 
parties. Year after year men have 
been invited to address audiences three 
fourths of whom disagreed utterly with 
the sentiments and opinions which it 
was well understood such men would 
present, simply because they were free 
men, with minds of their own and 
tongues that would speak those minds 
‘or be dumb. Names could be men- 
tioned of those who for the last fifteen 
years have been established favorites 
in communities which listened to them 
respectfully, nay, applauded them warm- 
ly, and then abused them for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It is not enough, however, that a lec- 
turer be free. He must have something 
fresh to say, or a fresh and attractive 
way of saying that which is not alto- 
gether new. Individuality, and a cer- 
tain personal quality which, for lack of 
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a better name, is called magnetism, are 
also essential to the popular lecturer. 
People desire to be moyed, to be acted 
upon by a strong and positive nature. 
They like to be furnished with fresh 
ideas, or with old ideas put into a fresh 
and practical form, so that they can be 
readily apprehended and appropriated. 

And here comes the grand difficulty 
which every lecturer encounters, and 
over which so many stumble into fail- 
ure, —that of interesting and refresh- 
ing men and women of education and 
culture, and, at the same time, of pleas- 
ing, moving, and instructing those of 
feebler acquirements or no acquire- 
ments at all. Most men of fine powers 
fail before a popular audience, because 
they do not fully apprehend the thing 
to be done. They almost invariably 
write above the level of one half of their 
audience, and below the level of the 
other half. In either event, they fail, 
and have the mortification of seeing 
others of inferior gifts succeed through 
a nicer adaptation of their literary wares 
to the wants of the market. Much de- 
pends upon the choice of a subject. If 
that be selected from those which touch 
universal interests and address com- 
mon motives, half the work is done. A 
clear, simple, direct style of composi- 
tion, apt illustration, (and the power of 
this is marvellous,) and a distinct and 
pleasant delivery, will do much to com- 
plete the success. 

It is about equally painful and amus- 
ing to witness the efforts which some 
men make to write down to the sup- 
posed capacity of a popular audience. 
The puerilities and buffooneries that 
are sometimes undertaken by these 
men, for the purpose of conciliating the 
crowd, certainly amuse the crowd, and 
so answer their end, though not in a 
way to bring reputation to the actors. 
No greater mistake can possibly be 
made than that of regarding an Ameri- 
can lecture-going audience with con- 
tempt. There is no literary tribunal 
in this country that can more readily 
and justly decide whether a man has 
anything to say, and can say it well, 
than a lecture-audience in one of the 
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smaller cities and larger villages of the 
Northern States. It is quite common 
to suppose that a Western audience 
demands a lower grade of literary ef- 
fort, and a rougher style of speech, than 
an Eastern audience. Indeed, there 
are those who suppose that a lecture 
which would fully mect the demands 
of an average Eastern audience would 
be beyond the comprehension of an ay- 
erage Western audience ; but the lec- 
turer who shall accept any such as- 
sumption as this will find himself very 
unpleasantly mistaken. At the West, 
the lecture is both popular and fashion- 
able, and the best people attend it. A 
lecturer may always be certain, then, 
that the best he can do will be thor- 
oughly appreciated. The West is not 
particularly tolerant of dull men; but 
if a man be alive, he will find a market 
there for the best thought he produces. 
In the larger cities of the East, the 
opera, the play, the frequent concert, 
the exhibition, the club-house, the so- 
cial assembly, and a variety of public 
gatherings and public excitements, take 
from the lecture-audiences the class 
that furnishes the best material in the 
smaller cities ; so that a lecturer rarely 
or never sees his best audiences in New 
York, or Boston, or Philadelphia. 
Another requisite to popularity up- 
on the platform is earnestness. Those 
who imagine that a permanent hold 
upon the people can be obtained by 
amusing them are widely mistaken. 
The popular lecture has fallen into dis- 
repute with many worthy persons in 
consequence of the admission of buf- 
foons and triflers to the lecturer’s plat- 
form ; and it is an evil which ought to be 
remedied. It is an evil, indeed, which 
is slowly working its own remedy. It 
is a disgraceful fact, that, in order to 
draw together crowds of people, men 
have been admitted to the platform 
whose notoriety was won by the gross- 
est of literary charlatanism, — men 
whose only hold upon the public was 
gained by extravagances of thought and 
expression which would compromise the 
dignity and destroy the self-respect of 
any man of character and common 
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sense. It is not enough that these per- 
sons quickly disgust their audiences, 
and have a brief life upon the list. 
They ought never to be introduced to 
the public as lecturers ; and any mo- 
mentary augmentation of receipts that 
may be secured from the rabble by 
the patronage of such mountebanks is 
more than lost by the disgrace they 
bring and the damage they do to what 
is called “The Lecture System.” It 
is an insult to any lyceum-audience 
to suppose that it can have a strong 
and permanent interest in a trifler; 
and it is a gross injustice to every re- 
spectable lecturer in the field to intro- 
duce into his guild men who have no 
better motive and no higher mission 
than the stage-clown and the negro- 
minstrel. 

But the career of triflers is always 
short. Only he who feels that he has 
something to do in making the world 
wiser and better, and who, in a bold and 
manly way, tries persistently to do it, is 
always welcome ; and this fact — an in- 
controvertible one —is a sufficient vin- 
dication of the popular lecture from all 
the aspersions that have been cast upon 
it by disappointed aspirants for its hon- 
ors, and shallow observers of its ten- 
dencies and results. 

The choice of a subject has already 
been spoken of as a matter of impor- 
tance, and a word should be said touch- 
ing its manner of treatment. This in- 
troduces a discussion of the kind of 
lecture which at the present time is 
mainly in demand. Many wise and 
good men have questioned the charac- 
ter of the popular lecture. In their 
view, it does not add sufficiently to the 
stock of popular knowledge. The re- 
sults are not solid and tangible. They 
would prefer scientific, or historical, or 
philosophical discourses. This convic- 
tion is so strong with these men, and the 
men themselves are so much respected, 
that the people are inclined to coincide 
with them in the matter of theory, while 
at the same time they refuse to give 
their theory practical entertainment. 
One reason why scientific and historical 
lectures are not popular is to be found 
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in the difficulty of obtaining lecturers 
who have sufficient ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm to make such lectures interest- 
ing. Thenumber of men in the United 
States who can make such lectures at- 
tractive to popular audiences can be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
We have had but one universally pop- 
ular lecturer on astronomy in twenty 
years, and he is now numbered among 
the precious sacrifices of the war. There 
is only one entirely acceptable popular 
lecturer on the natural sciences in New 
England ; and what is he among so 
many ? 

But this class of lectures has not been 
widely successful, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, and with the 
very best lecturers ; and it is to be ob- 
served, that they grow less successful 
with the increasing intelligence of the 
people. In this fact is to be found an 
entirely rational and competent explana- 
tion of their failure. The schools have 
done so much toward popularizing 
science, and the circulating-library has 
rendered so familiar the prominent facts 
of history, that men and women do not 
go to the lecture to learn, and, as far as 
any appreciably practical benefit is con- 
cerned, do not need to go. It is only 
when some eminent enthusiast in these 
walks of learning consents to address 
them that they come out, and then it is 
rather to place themselves under the 
influence of his personality than to ac- 
quire the knowledge which he dispenses. 
Facts, if they are identified in any spe- 
cial way with the experience and life 
of the lecturer, are always acceptable ; 
but facts which are recorded in books 
find a poor market in the popular lec- 
ture-room. Thus, while purely histori- 
cal and scientific lectures are entirely 
neglected, narratives of personal travel, 
which combine much of historical and 
scientific interest, have been quite pop- 
ular, and, indeed, have been the spe- 
cialties of more than one of the most 
popular of American lecturers, whose 
names will be suggested at once by 
this statement. 

Twenty years ago the first popular 
lectures on anatomy and physiology 
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were given, and a corps of lecturers 
came up and swept over the whole 
country, with much of interest and in- 
struction to the people and no small 
profit to themselves. These lectures 
called the attention of educators to these 
sciences. Text-books for schools and 
colleges were prepared, and anatomy 
and physiology became common stud- 
ies for the young. In various ways, 
through school-books and magazines 
and newspapers, there has accumulated 
a stock of popular knowledge of these 
sciences, and an apprehension of the 
limit of their practical usefulness, which 
have quite destroyed the demand for 
lectures upon them. Though a new 
generation has risen since the lecture 
on anatomy and physiology was the 
rage, no leaner field could possibly be 
found than that which the country now 
presents to the popular lecturer on these 
sciences. These facts are interesting in 
themselves, and they serve to illustrate 
the truth of that which has been stated 
touching lectures upon general histori- 
cal and scientific subjects. 

For facts alone the modern American 
public does not go hungry. American 
life is crowded with facts, to which the 
newspaper gives daily record and diffu- 
sion. Ideas, motives, thoughts, these 
are always in demand. Men wish for 
nothing more than to know how to 
classify their facts, what to do with 
them, how to govern them, and how 
far to be governed by them; and the 
man who takes the facts with which 
the popular life has come into contact 
and association, and draws from them 
their nutritive and motive power, and 
points out their relations to individ- 
ual and universal good, and organizes 
around them the popular thought, and 
uses them to give direction to the pop- 
ular life, and does all this with master- 
ly skill, is the man whose houses are 
never large enough to contain those 
who throng to hear him. This is the 
popular lecturer, par excellence. The 
people have an earnest desire to know 
what a strong, independent, free man 
has to say about those facts which touch 
the experience, the direction, and the 
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duty of their daily life ; and the lecturer 
who with a hearty human sympathy 
addresses himself to this desire, and 
enters upon the service with genuine 
enthusiasm, wins the highest reward 
there is to be won in his field of effort. 

The more ill-natured critics of the 
popular lecturer have reflected with 
ridicule upon his habit of repetition. 
A lecturer in full employment will de- 
liver the same discourse perhaps fifty 
or a hundred times in a single season. 
There are probably half a dozen favor- 
ite lectures which have been delivered 
from two hundred to five hundred times 
within the last fifteen years. It does, 
indeed, at first glance, seem ridiculous 
for a man to stand, night after night, and 
deliver the same words, with the origi- 
nal enthusiasm apparently at its full 
height ; and some lecturers, with an ex- 
tra spice of mirthfulness in their com- 
position, have given public record of 
their impressions in this respect. There 
are, however, certain facts to be con- 
sidered which at least relieve him from 
the charge of literary sterility. A lec- 
ture often becomes famous, and is de- 
manded by each succeeding audience, 
whatever the lecturer’s preferences may 
be. There are lectures called for every 
year by audiences and committees which 
the lecturer would be glad never to see 
again, and which he never would see 
again, if he were to consult his own 
judgment alone. Then the popular lec- 
turer, as has been already intimated, is 
usually engaged during two thirds of 
the year in some business or profession 
whose duties forbid the worthy prepa- 
ration of more than one discourse for 
winter use. Then, if he has numerous 
engagements, he has neither time nor 
strength to do more than his nightly 
work ; for, among all the pursuits in 
which literary men engage, none is 
more exhaustive in its demands upon 
the nervous energy than that of con- 
stant lecturing. The fulfilment of from 
seventy-five to ninety engagements in- 
volves, in round numbers, ten thousand 
miles of railroad-travel, much of it in 
the night, and all of it during the most 
unpleasant season of the year. There 
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is probably nothing short of a military 
campaign that is attended by so many 
discomforts and genuine hardships as 
a season of active lecturing. Unless 
aman be young and endowed with an 
extraordinary amount of vital power, 
he becomes entirely unfitted by his 
nightly work, and the dissipation con- 
sequent upon constant change of scene, 
for consecutive thought and elaborate 
composition. 

It is fortunate for the lecturer that 
there is no necessity for variety. The 
oft-repeated. lecture is new to each 
new audience, and, being thoroughly in 
hand, and entirely familiar, is delivered 
with better effect than if the speaker 
were frequently choosing from a well- 
furnished repertory. Itis popularly sup- 
posed that a lecturer loses all interest 
in a performance which he repeats so 
many times. This supposition is cor- 
rect, in certain aspects of the matter, 
but not in any sense which detracts 
from his power to make it interesting 
to others. It is the general experience 
of lecturers, that, until they have deliv- 
ered a discourse from ten to twenty 
times, they are themselves unable to 
measure its power; so that a perform- 
ance which is offered at first timidly 
and with many doubts comes at length 
to be delivered confidently, and with 
measurable certainty of acceptance and 
success. The grand interest of a lec- 
turer is in his new audience, in his 
experiment on an assembly of fresh 
minds. The lecture itself is regarded 
only as an instrument by which a de- 
sirable and important result is to he 
achieved ; and familiarity with it, and 
steady use in its elocutionary handling, 
are conditions of the best success. Hay- 
ing selected the subject which, at the 
time, and for the times, he considers 
freshest and most fruitful, and with 
thorough care written out all he has 
to say upon it, there is no call for re- 
currence to minor themes, either as re- 
gards the credit of the lecturer or the 
best interests of those whom he ad- 
dresses. 

What good has the popular lecture 
accomplished? Its most enthusiastic 
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advocates will not assert that it has 
added greatly to the stock of popular 
knowledge, in science or art, in history, 
philosophy, or literature ; yet the most 
modest of them may claim that it has 
bestowed upon American society a per- 
manent good of incalculable value. The 
relentless foe of all bigotry in politics, 
and religion, the constant opponent of 
every form of bondage to party and sect, 
the practical teacher of the broadest tol- 
eration of individual opinion, it has had 
more to do with the steady melioration 
of the prejudices growing out of denom- 
inational interests in Church and State 
than any other agency whatever. The 
platform of the lecture-hall has been 
common ground for the representatives 
of all our social, political, and religious 
organizations. It is there that orthodox 
and heterodox, progressive and conserv- 
ative, have won respect for themselves 
and toleration for their opinions by the 
demonstration of their own manhood, 
and the recognition of the common hu- 
man brotherhood ; for one has only to 
prove himself a true man, and to show 
a universal sympathy with men, to se- 
cure popular toleration for any opinion 
he may hold. Hardly a decade has pass- 
ed away since, in nearly every Northern 
State, men suffered social depreciation 
in consequence of their political and re- 
ligious opinions. Party and sectarian 
names have been freely used as re- 
proachful and even as disgraceful epi- 
thets. To calla man by the name which 
he had chosen as the representative of 
his political or religious opinions was 
considered equivalent to calling hima 
knave or a fool; and if it happened that 
he was in the minority, his name alone 
was regarded as the stamp of social deg- 
radation. Now, thanks to the influence 
of the popular lecture mainly, men have 
made, and are rapidly making, room for 
each other. A man may be in the mi- 
nority now without consequently being 
in personal disgrace. Men of liberal 
and even latitudinarian views are gen- 
erously received in orthodox commu- 
nities, and those of orthodox faith “are 
gladly welcomed by men who subscribe 
to a shorter creed and bear a broader 
VOL. XV.— NO. 89, 24 
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charter of life and liberty. There cer- 
tainly has never been a time in the his- 
tory of America when there was such 
generous and general toleration of all 
men and all opinions as now; and as 
the popular lecture has been universal, 
with a determined aim and a manifest 
influence toward this end, it is but fair 
to claim for it a prominent agency in 
the result. 

Another good which may be counted 
among the fruits of the popular lecture 
is the education of the public taste in in- 
tellectual amusements. The end which 
the lecture-goer seeks is not always im- 
provement, in any respect. Multitudes 
of men and women have attended the 
lecture to be interested, and to be inter- 
ested intellectually is to be intellectually 
amused. Lecturers who have appealed 
simply to the emotional nature, without 
attempting to engage the intellect, have 
ceased to be popular favorites. So far 
as the popular lecture has taken hold 
of the affections of a community, and 
secured its constant support, it has de- 
stroyed the desire for all amusements 
of a lower grade ; and it will be found, 
that, generally, those who attend the 
lecture rarely or never give their pat- 
ronage and presence to the buffooneries 
of the day. They have found some- 
thing better, —something with more of 
flavor in the eating, with more of nu- 
triment in the digestion. How great a 
good this is those only can judge who 
realize that men will have amusements 
of some sort, and that, if they cannot 
obtain such as will elevate them, they 
will indulge in such as are frivolous and 
dissipating. The lecture does quite as 
much for elevated amusement out of the 
hall as in it. The quickening social in- 
fluence of an excellent lecture, particu- 
larly in a community where life flows 
sluggishly and all are absorbed in man- 
ual labor, is as remarkable as it is benef- 
icent. The lecture and the lecturer are 
the common topics of discussion for a 
week, and the conversation which is so 
apt to cling to health and the weather is 
raised above the level of commonplace. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a moi- 
ety, or a majority, of the popular lectur- 
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ers are clergymen, the lecture has not 
always received the favor of the cloth. 
Indeed, there has often been private and 
sometimes public complaint on the part 
of preachers, that the finished produc- 
tions of the lecturer, the results of 
long and patient elaboration, rendered 
doubly attractive by a style of delivery 
to be won only by frequent repetition 
of the same discourse, have brought the 
hastily prepared and plainly presented 
Sunday sermon into an unjust and dam- 
aging comparison. The complaint is a 
strange one, particularly as no one has 
ever claimed that the highest style of 
eloquence or the most remarkable mod- 
els of rhetoric are to be found in the 
lecture-hall. There has, at least, been 
no general conviction that a standard 
of excellence in English and its utter- 
ance has been maintained there too high 
for the comfort and credit of the pulpit. 
It is possible, therefore, that the pulpit 
betrays its weak point, and needs the 
comparison which it deprecates. A man 
of brains will gratefully receive sugges- 
tions from any quarter. That impulses 
to a more familiar and direct style of 
sermonizing, a brighter and better elo- 
cution, and a bolder utterance of per- 
sonal convictions, have come to the pul- 
pit from the platform, there is no ques- 
tion. This feeling on the part of preach- 
ers is by no means universal, however’; 
for some of them have long regarded 
the lecture with contempt, and have 
sometimes resented it as an imperti- 
nence. And it may be (for there shall 
be no quarrel in the matter) that lec- 
turers are quacks, and that lectures, like 
homeopathic remedies, are very con- 
temptible things; but they have pleas- 
antly modified the doses of the old prac- 
tice, however slow the doctors are to 
confess it; and so much, at least, may 
be counted among the beneficent results 
of the system under discussion. 

Last in the brief enumeration of the 
benefits of the popular lecture, it has 
been the devoted, consistent, never tir- 
ing champion of universal liberty. If 
the popular lecturer has not been a pow- 
er in this nation for the overthrow of 
American Slavery,—for its overthrow 
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in the conscientious convictions and the 
legal and conventional fastnesses of the 
nation,—then have the friends of op- 
pression grossly lied; for none have 
received their malicious and angry ob- 
jurgations more unsparingly than our 
plain-speaking gentleman who makes 

ehis yearly circuit among the lyceums. 
No champion of slavery, no advocate 
of privilege, no apologist for systema- 
tized and legalized wrong has ever been 
able to establish himself as a popular 
lecturer. The people may listen re- 
spectfully to such a man once; but, 
having heard him, they drop him forev- 
er. In truth, a man cannot be a popu- 
lar lecturer who does not plant himself 
upon the eternal principles of justice. 
He must be a democrat, a believer in 
and an advocate of the equal rights of 
men. A _ slavery-loving, slavery - up- 
holding lecturer would be just as much 
of an anomaly as a slavery-loving and 
slavery-singing poet. The taint so vi- 
tiates the whole zsthetic nature, so poi- 
sons the moral sense, so palsies the 
finer powers, so destroys all true sympa- 
thy with universal humanity, that the 
composition of an acceptable lecture 
becomes impossible to the man who 
bears it. The popular lecture, as it has 
been described in this article, has never 
existed at the South, and could not be 
tolerated there. Until within three 
years it has never found opportunity 
for utterance in the capital of the na- 
tion; but where liberty goes, it makes 
its way, and helps to break the way for 
liberty everywhere. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that the popu- 
lar lecturer, though the devoted advo- 
cate of freedom to the slave, has rarely 
been regarded as either a trustworthy or 
an important man in the party which 
has represented his principles in this 
country. He has always been too free 
to be a partisan, too radical and intracta- 
ble fora party seeking power or striving 
to preserve it. No party of any consid- 
erable magnitude has ever regarded him 
asits expositor. A thousand times have 
party-speakers and party-organs, pro- 
fessing principles identical with his own, 
washed their hands of all responsibility 
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for his utterances. Even now, when the 
sound of falling shackles is in the air, 
and the smoke of the torment of the op- 
pressor fills the sky, old partisans of 
freedom cannot quite forget their stupid 
and hackneyed animosities, but still be- 
moan the baleful influence of this fiery 
itinerant. Representative of none but 
himself, disowned or hated by all par- 
ties, acknowledging responsibility to 
God and his own conscience only, he 
has done his work, and done it well, — 
done it amid careful questionings and 
careless curses, — done it, and been roy- 
ally paid for it, when speakers who fairly 
represented the political and religious 
prejudices of the people could not have 
called around them a baker’s dozen, with 
tickets at half-price or at no price at all. 
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When the cloud which now envelops 
the country shall gather up its sulphur- 
ous folds and roll away, tinted in its 
retiring by the smile of God beaming 
from a calm sky upon a nation redeem- 
ed to freedom and justice, and the his- 
torian, in the light of that smile, shall 
trace home to their fountains the streams 
of influence and power which will then 
join to form the river of the national 
life, he will find one, starting far inland 
among the mountains, longer than the 
rest and mightier than most, and will 
recognize it as the confluent outpouring 
of living, Christian speech, from ten 
thousand lecture - platforms, on which 
free men stood and vindicated the right 
of man to freedom. 


THRE BOUVUR Of VICPORY. 


M ERIDIAN moments! grandly given 
To cheer the warrior’s soul from heaven ! 
God’s ancient boon, vouchsafed to those 
Who battle long with Freedom’s foes, — 


Oh, what in life can claim the power 


To match with that divinest hour ? 


I see the avengipg angel wave 

His banner o’er the embattled brave ; 
I hear above Hate’s trumpet-blare 
The shout that rends the smoking air, 
And then I know at whose command 
The victor sweeps the Rebel land! 


Enduring Valor lifts his head 

To count the flying and the dead; 
Returning Virtue still maintains 

The right to break unhallowed chains ; 
While sacred Justice, born of God, 
Walks regnant o’er the bleeding sod. 
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HE hostility of foreign governments 
to the United States is due as 
much at least to dread of their growing 
power as dislike of their democracy ; and 
accordingly the theory of the Secession- 
ists as to the character of our Union has 
been as acceptable to the understand- 
ings of our foreign enemies as the acts 
of the Rebels against its government 
have been pleasing to their sympathies. 
They well know that 2 union of States 
whose government recognized the right 
of Secession would be as weak as an 
ordinary league between independent 
sovereignties ; and as the rapid growth 
of the States in population, wealth, and 
power is certain, they naturally desire, 
that, if united, these Statés shall be an 
aggregation of forces, neutralizing each 
other, rather than a fusion of forces, 
which, for general purposes, would make 
them a giant nationality. Accordingly, 
centralized France reads to us edifying 
homilies on the advantages of disinte- 
gration; and England, rich with the 
spoils of suppressed insurrections, ad- 
jures us most plaintively to respect the 
sacred rights of rebellion. The simple 
explanation of this hypocrisy or irony 
is, that both France and England are 
anxious that the strength of the United 
States shall not correspond to their bulk. 
The looser the tie of union, the great- 
er the number of confederacies into 
which the nation should split, the safer 
they would feel. The doctrine of the 
inherent and undivided sovereignty of 
the States will therefore find resolute 
champions abroad as long as it has the 
most inconsiderable faction to support 
it at home. 

The European nations are kept in 
order by what is called the Balance of 
Power, and this policy they would de- 
light to see established on this continent. 
Should the different States of the Amer- 
ican Union be occupied. like the Eu- 
ropean states, in checking each other, 
they could not act as a unit, and their 
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terrific rate of growth in wealth and pop- 
ulation, as compared with that of the 
nations across the Atlantic, would not 
excite in the latter such irritation and 
alarm. The magic which has changed 
English abolitionists into partisans of 
slaveholders, and French imperialists 
into champions of insurrection, came 
from the figures of the Census Reports. 
It is calculated that the United States, 
if the rate of growth which obtained be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 is continued, will 
have, forty years hence, a hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and four hundred 
and twenty thousand millions of dollars 
of taxable wealth, — over three times 
the present population, and over ten 
times the present wealth, of the richest 
of European nations. It is probable 
that this concrete fact exerts more in- 
fluence on the long-headed statesmen 
of Europe than any abstract dislike of 
democracy. The only union which they 
could bring against such a power would 
be a league, a confederacy, a continu- 
ous and subsisting treaty, between sov- 
ereign powers. Is it surprising that 
they should wish our union to be of 
the same character? Is it surprising 
that the contemplation of a government, 
whether despotic or democratic, which 
could act directly on a hundred millions 
of people, with the supreme right of 
taxing property to the amount of four 
hundred and twenty billions of dollars, 
should fill them with dismay ? 

The inherent weakness of a league, 
even when its general object is such as 
to influence the passions of the nations 
which compose it, is well known to all 
European statesmen. The various alli- 
ances against France show the insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of giving to 
confederacies of sovereign states a uni- 
ty and efficiency corresponding to their 
aggregate strength, and the necessity 
which the leaders of such alliances are 
always under of expending half their skill 
and energy in preventing the loosely 
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compacted league from falling to pieces. 
The alliance under the lead of Wil- 
liam III. barely sustained itself against 
Louig XIY., though William was the 
ablest statesman in Europe, and had 
been trained in the tactics of confed- 
eracies from his cradle. The alliance 
under the lead of Marlborough owed its 
measure of success to his infinite ad- 
dress and miraculous patience as much 
as to his consummate military genius ; 
and the ignominious “secession” of 
England, in the treaty of Utrecht, end- 
ed in making it one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the weakness of 
such combinations. When the excep- 
tional military genius, as in the case of 
Frederick and Napoleon, has been on 
the side of the single power assailed, 
the results have been all the more re- 
markable. The coalition against Fred- 
erick, the ruler of five millions of people, 
was composed of sovereigns who ruled 
a hundred millions ; and at the end of 
seven years of war they had not suc- 
ceeded in wringing permanently from 
his grasp a square mile of territory. 
The first coalitions against Napoleon 
resulted only in making him the master 
of Europe; and he was crushed at last 
merely by the dead weight of the na- 
tions which the senselessness of his po- 
litical passions brought down upon his 
empire. Indeed, the trouble with all 
leagues is, that they are commanded, 
more or less, by debating-societies ; and 
a debating-society is weak before a man. 
The Southern Confederacy is a confed- 
eracy only in name; for no despotism 
in Europe or Asia has more relentless 
unity of purpose, and in none does de- 
bate exercise less control over execu- 
tive affairs. All the powers of the gov- 
ernment are practically absorbed in Jef- 
ferson Davis, and arebellion in the name 
of State Rights has ended in a military 
autocracy, in which all rights, personal 
and State, are suspended. 

Now, as it is impossible for Europe- 
an governments to combine efficiently 
against such a colossal power as the 
United States promise within a few 
generations to be, provided the unity 
of the nation is preserved with its 
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growth, they naturally favor every ele- 
ment of disintegration which will re- 
duce the separate States to the condi- 
tion of European states. Earl Rus- 
sell’s famous saying, that “ the North is 
fighting for power, the South for inde- 
pendence,” is to be interpreted in this 
sense. What he overlooked was the 
striking fact which distinguishes the 
States of the American Republic from 
the states of Europe. The latter are 
generally separated by race and nation- 
ality, or, where composed of heterogene- 
ous materials, are held together by mil- 
itary power. The people of the United 
States are homogencous, and rapidly as- 
similate into American citizens the for- 
eigners they so cordially welcome. No 
man has lifted his hand against the gov- 
ernment as an Irishman, a Frenchman, 
a German, an Italian, a Dane, but only 
as a slaveholder, or as a citizen of a 
State controlled by slaveholders. The 
insurrection was started in the interest 
of an institution, and not of a race. To 
compare such a rebellion with Euro- 
pean rebellions is to confuse things es- 
sentially distinct. The American gov- 
ernment is so constituted that nobody 
has an interest in overturning it, unless 
his interest is opposed to that of the 
mass of the citizens with whom he is 
placed on an equality; and hence his 
treason is necessarily a revolt against 
the principle of equal rights. In Eu- 
rope, it is needless to say, every rebel- 
lion with which an American can sym- 
pathize is a rebellion in favor of the 
principle against which the slavehold- 
ers’ rebellion is an armed protest. An 
insurrection in Russia to restore serf- 
dom, an insurrection in Italy to restore 
the dethroned despots, an insurrection 
in England to restore the Stuart system 
of kingly government, an insurrection 
anywhere to restore what the progress 
of civilization had made contemptible 
or accursed, would be the only fit paral- 
lel to the insurrection of the Southern 
Confederates. The North is fighting 
for power which is its due, because it 
is just and right; the South is fight- 
ing for independence, in order to re- 
move all checks on its purpose to op- 
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press arfd enslave. The fact that the 
power for which the North fights is 
a very different thing from the power 
which a European monarchy struggles 
to preserve and extend, the fact that 
it is the kind of power which oppress- 
ed nationalities seek in their efforts 
for independence, only makes our for- 
eign critics more apprehensive of its 
effects. It is a dangerous power to 
them, because, founded in the consent 
of the people, there is no limit to its 
possible extension, except in the mad- 
ness or guilt of that portion of the 
people who are restive under the re- 
straints of justice and impatient under 
the rule of freedom. 

It would be doing cruel wrong to 
Earl Russell’s intelligence to suppose 
that he really believed what he said, 
when he drew a parallel between the 
American Revolution and the Rebellion 
of the Confederate States, and asserted 
that the right of the Southern States 
to secede from the American Union 
was identical with the right of the 
Colonies to sever their connection with 
Great Britain. We believe the Col- 
onies were right in their revolt. But 
if the circumstances had been different, 
—if since the reign of William ITI. 
they had nominated or controlled al- 
most every Prime Minister, had shaped 
the policy of the British Empire, had 
enjoyed not only a representation in 
Parliament, but in the basis of repre- 
sentation had been favored with a spe- 
cial discrimination in their favor against 
Kent and Yorkshire,—if both in the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons they had not only been dominant, 
but had treated the Bentincks, Caven- 
dishes, and Russells, the Montagus, 
Walpoles, and Pitts, with overbearing 
insolence, — and if, after wielding power 
so long and so arrogantly, they had 
rebelled at the first turn in political 
affairs which seemed to indicate that 
they were to be reduced from a position 
of superiority to one of equality, — if 
our forefathers had acted after this wild 
fashion, we should not only think that 
the Revolution they achieved was al- 
together unjustifiable, but we should 
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blush at the thought of being descended 
from such despot-demagogues. ‘This 
is a very feeble statement of the case 
which would connect the Revolt of the 
American Colonies with the Revolt of 
the American Liberticides ; and Earl 
Russell is too well-informed a states- 
man not to know that his parallel fails 
in every essential particular. He threw 
it out, as he threw out his sounding an- 
tithesis about “power” and “ inde- 
pendence,” to catch ears not specially 
blessed with brains between them. 

But European statesmen, in order to 
promote the causes of American dis- 
sensions, are willing not only to hazard 
fallacies which do not impose on their 
own understandings, but to give aid and 
comfort to iniquities which in Europe 
have long been antiquated. They thus 
tolerate chattel slavery, not because 
they sympathize with it, but because it 
is an element of disturbance in the 
growth of American power. Though 
it has for centuries been outgrown by 
the nations of Western Europe, and is 
repugnant to all their ideas and senti- 
ments, they are willing to give it their 
moral support, provided it will break 
up the union of the people of the States, 
or remain as a constantly operating 
cause of enmity between the sections 
ofa reconstructed Union. They would 
tolerate Mormonism or Atheism or 
Diabolism, if they thought it would 
have a similar effect; but at the same 
time they would not themselves legal- 
ize polygamy, or deny the existence 
of God, or inaugurate the worship of 
the Devil. Indeed, while giving slavery 
a politic sanction, they despise in their 
hearts the people who are so barbarous 
as to maintain such an institution ; and 
the Southern rebel or Northern dema- 
gogue who thinks his championship of 
slavery really earns him any European 
respect is under that kind of delusion 
which it is always for the interest of 
the plotter to cultivate in the tool. It 
was common, a few years ago, to rep- 
resent the Abolitionist as the dupe or 
agent of the aristocracies of Europe. 
It certainly might be supposed that 
persons who made this foolish charge 
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were competent at least to see that the 
present enemy of the unity of the 
American people is the pro-slavery fa- 
natic, and that it is on his knavery or 
stupidity that the ill-wishers to Amer- 
ican unity now chiefly rely. 

For the war has compelled these ill- 
wishers to modify their most cherished 
theory of democracy in the United 
States. They thought that the marvel- 
lous energy for military combination, 
developed by a democracy suddenly 
emancipated from oppression, such as 
was presented by the French people in 
the Revolution of 1789, was not the 
characteristic of a democracy which had 
grown up under democratic institutions. 
The first was anarchy f/ws the dictator ; 
the second was merely “anarchy pls 
the constable.” They had an obstinate 
prepossession, that, in a settled democ- 
racy like ours, the selfishness of the 
individual was so stimulated that he 
became incapable of self-sacrifice for 
the public good. The ease with which 
the government of the United States 
has raised men by the million and 
money by the billion has overturned 
this theory, and shown that a republic, 
of which individual liberty and general 
equality form the animating principles, 
can still rapidly avail itself of the prop- 
erty and personal service of all the in- 
dividuals who compose it, and that self- 
seeking is not more characteristic of a 
democracy in time of peace than self- 
sacrifice is characteristic of the same 
democracy in time of war. The over- 
whelming and apparently unlimited 
power of a government thus of the 
people and for the people is what the 
war has demonstrated, and it very nat- 
urally excites the fear and jealousy of 
governments which are based on less 
firm foundations in the popular mind 
and heart and will. 

It is doubtless true that many candid 
foreign thinkers favor the disintegra- 
tion of the American Union because 
they believe that the consolidation of 
its power would make it the meddlesome 
tyrant of the world. They admit that 
the enterprise, skill, and labor of the 
people, applied to the unbounded un- 
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developed resources of the country, 
will enable them to create wealth very 
much faster than other nations, and 
that the population, fed by continual 
streams of immigration, will also in- 
crease with a corresponding rapidity. 
They admit, that, if kept united, a few 
generations will be sufficient to make 
them the richest, largest, and most 
powerful nation in the world, But they 
also fear that this nation will be an 
armed and aggressive democracy, de- 
ficient in public reason and public con- 
science, disposed to push unjust claims 
with insolent pertinacity, and im- 
pelled by a spirit of propagandism 
which will continually disturb the peace 
of Europe. It is curious that this im- 
pression is derived from the actions of 
the government while it was controlled 
by the traitors now in rebellion against 
it, and from the professions of those 
Northern demagogues who are most in 
sympathy with European opinion con- 
cerning the justice and policy of the 
war. Mr. Fernando Wood, the’ most 
resolute of all the Northern advocates 
of peace, recommended from his seat 
in Congress but a month ago, that a 
compromise be patched up with the 
Rebels on the principle of sacrificing 
the negro, and then that both sections 


-unite to seize Canada, Cuba, and Mex- 


ico. The kind of “democracy ” which 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. Fernan- 
do Wood represent is the kind of de- 
mocracy which has always been the 
great disturber of our foreign rela- 
tions, and it is a democracy which will 
be rendered powerless by the triumph 
of the national arms. The United 
States of 1900, with their population of 
a hundred millions, and their wealth of 
four hundred and twenty billions, will, 
we believe, be a power for good, and not 
for evil. They will be strong enough to 
make their rights respected everywhere ; 
but they will not force their ideas on 
other nations at the point of the bay- 
onet; they will not waste their ener- 
gies in playing the part of the armed 
propagandist of democratic opinions in 
Europe; and the contagion of their 
principles will only be the natural re- 
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sult of the example of peace, prosper- 
ity, freedom, and justice, which they 
will present to the world. In Europe, 
where power commonly exists only to 
be abused, this statement would be re- 
ceived with an incredulous smile; but 
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we have no reason to doubt, that, among 
the earnest patriots who are urging on 
the present war for Liberty and Union 
to a victorious conclusion, it would be 
considered the most commonplace of 
truths. 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Seer, or Commonplaces Refreshed. 
Leian Hunr. In Two Volumes. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


By 
Bos- 


AMONG the books most prized, in our 
modest private book-room, are some which 
bear the delicate and graceful autograph of 
Leigh Hunt, having floated from his desert- 
ed library to these American shores. There 
is the Apollonius from which came the text 
of his poem of “The Panther” ;—this is 
his mark against the legend, on page sixty- 
nine ; and here is the old engraving of Apol- 
lonius, which he no doubt inserted as a 
frontispiece to the book. Here again is his 
copy of Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,” Hol- 
yoake’s translation, annotated through and 
through with Hunt’s humane and penetrat- 
ing criticisms on a nature with which his 
own had much in common, though purer 
and sweeter. This volume of Milton’s ‘ Mi- 
nor Poems” was his also, with the rich and 
varied notes of Warton, the edition of whose 
literary charms he somewhere speaks with 
such delight. Here also is Forster’s ‘ Per- 
ennial Calendar,” a book of rural gossip, 
such as Leigh Hunt thoroughly enjoyed ; 
and this copy of Aubrey de Vere’s Poems 
was a present from the author. Above all, 
perhaps, one dwells with interest on a vol- 
ume of Hennell’s “ Christianity and Infidel- 
ity,” riddled through and through by pen- 
and-ink underscorings, extending sometimes 
to every line upon a page. The book ends 
with a generous paragraph in assertion of 
the comfort and sufficiency of Natural Re- 
ligion ; and after it comes, written originally 
in pencil, then in ink again, always with the 
same firm and elegant handwriting, the in- 
dorsement, ‘Amen. Sobeit. L. H. July 
14th, 1857.” This was written in his sev- 
enty-third year, two years before his death, 
and this must have been about the time 
of Hawthorne’s visit to him. Read the 


“Amen” in the light of that beautiful de- 
scription of patient and frugal old age, and 
it is a touching and noble memorial. 
Americans often fancied that they noticed 
something American in Leigh Hunt’s phy- 
sigue and manners, without knowing how 
near he came to owning a Cisatlantic birth. 
His mother was a Philadelphian ; and his 
father, a West-Indian, resided in this coun- 
try until within a few years of his death, 
It is fitting, therefore, that our publishers 
should keep his writings in the market, and 
this is well done in this handsome edition of 
“The Seer.” These charming essays will 
bear preservation ; none are more saturated 
with cultivated taste and literary allusion, 
and in none are more graceful pictures paint- 
ed onaslighter canvas. If there is an oc- 
casional impression of fragility and super- 
ficiality, it is yet wholly in character, and 
seems not to interfere with the peculiar 
charm. Hunt, for instance, writes a de- 
lightful paper on the theme of “ Cricket,” 
without ten allusions to the game, or one 
indication of ever having stopped to watch 
it. He discourses deliciously upon Anacre- 
on’s “ Tettix,”” — the modern Cicada, — and 
then calls it a beetle. ‘There is apt, indeed, 
to be a pervading trace of that kind of 


- conscious effort which is technically called 


“book-making,” and one certainly finds the 
entertainment a little frothy, at times, com- 
pared with the elder essayists. Neverthe- 
less, Leigh Hunt’s roses always bloom, his 
breezes are always “redolent of joy and 
youth,” and his sunny spirit pervades even 
arainy day. Chaucer and Keats never yet 
have found a more delicate or discriminat- 
ing critic; and his paper on Wordsworth, 
beside the fine touches, has solider quali- 
ties that command one’s admiration. The 
personal memorials of the author’s literary 
friends have a peculiar charm to us in this 
land and generation, for whom Hazlitt and 
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Keats are names almost as shadowy and ro- 
mantic as Amadis or Lancelot; but best of 
all is his noble tribute to Shelley. After 
speaking (Vol. II. p. 138) of the deep phi- 
lanthropy which lay beneath the apparent 
cynicism of Hazlitt, he thus continues :— 
“But only imagine a man who should feel 
this interest too, and be deeply amiable, 
and have great sufferings, bodily and men- 
tal, and know his own errors, and waive the 
claim of his own virtues, and manifest an 
unceasing considerateness of the comforts 
of those about him, in the very least as well 
as greatest things, — surviving, in the pure 
life of his heart, all mistake, all misconcep- 
tion, all exasperation, and ever having a 
soft word in his extremity, not only for those 
who consoled, but for those who distressed 
him ; and imagine how we must have loved 
him, It was Mr. Shelley.” 

Such an epitaph writes the character not 
only of him who receives the tribute, but 
of him who pays it. And if there ever lived 
a literary man who might fitly claim for his 
funeral stone the inscription, ‘ Lord, keep 
my memory green,” it was the sweet-tem- 
pered, flower-loving Leigh Hunt. 


Christ and his Salvation. In Sermons va- 
riously related thereto. By Horace 
BusHNELL. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 


THESE sermons are distinguished from 
the ordinary discourses of the pulpit by 
being the product not merely of religious 
faith and fecling, but of religious genius. 
They embody the thought and experience 
of a life, and the ideas they inculcate are 
not so much the dogmas of a sect as the 
divinations of an individual. “This is 
Christianity as it has been verified in my 
consciousness,” might be taken as the motto 
of the volume. ‘The result is, that the col- 
lection is an addition to religious literature, 
and will be read with satisfaction for its 
stimulating effect on the religious sense by 
hundreds who may disagree with its direct 
teachings. 

The two most striking and characteristic 
sermons in the volume are the first and the 
last, respectively entitled, “Christ waiting 
to find Room,” a masterly analysis of the 
worldliness of the so-called Christian world, 
and “ Heaven Opened,” a plea equally mas- 
terly for the existence in man of a super- 
natural sense to discern supernatural things. 
Between these come the sermons entitled, 
“The Gentleness of God,” “The Insight 
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of Love,” “Salvation for the Lost Con- 
dition,” “The Bad Mind makes a Bad 
Element,” and “The Wrath of the Lamb,” 
which illustrate so well the union in Dr. 
Bushnell’s mind of practical sagacity and 
force of thought with keenness and reach 
of spiritual vision, that we select them from 
the rest as particularly worthy of the read- 
er’s attention. Indeed, to have written 
these discourses is to have done the work 
of a ministry. 

The peculiarity of the whole volume, and 
a singular peculiarity in a collection of ser- 
mons, is the absence of commonplace. The 
writer's method in thinking is to bring his 
mind into close contact with things instead 
of phrases,—to think round his subject, 
and think into his subject, and, if possible, 
think through his subject to the law on 
which it depends ; and thus, when his think- 
ing results in no novelty of view, it is still 
the indorsement of an accepted truth by a 
fresh perception of it. Truths in such a 
process never put on the character of tru- 
isms, but are as vital to the last observer as 
to the first. There is hardly a page in the 
volume which is not original, in the sense 
of recording original impressions of objects, 
individually seen, grasped, and examined. 
There are numerous originalities of a dif- 
ferent kind, which may not be so pleasing 
to some classes of Christians, —as when he 
aims to show that an accredited spiritual 
form does not express a corresponding spir- 
itual fact, or as when he splits some shell 
of creed whieh imprisons rather than em- 
bodies the kernel of faith, and lets the op- 
pressed truth go free. 

This power of penetrating thought, so 
determined as at times to wear a look of 
doggedness, —this analysis which shrinks 
from no problems, which is provoked by 
obstacles into intenser effort, and which is 
almost fanatical in its desire to get at the 
idea and reason Of everything it probes, — 
is relieved by a richly sympat! netic and 
imaginative nature, — indeed, is so welded 
with it, that insight and analysis serve each 
other, and cool reason gives solidity to ec- 
static experience. Perhaps as a seer Dr. 
Bushnell may be more certain of recognition 
than as a reasoner. Whatever may be 
thought of the orthodoxy of the doctrines 
he has rationalized, there can be no doubt 
as to the reality of the spiritual states he 
has described. His intellectual method 
may be wrong or incomplete, but it In some 
way enables him to reach the substance of 
Christian life and light and. love and joy.. 
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There are passages in the volume which are 
all aglow with the sacred fire of that rap- 
ture which rewards only those souls that 
soar into the regions where the objects that 
kindle it abide; and this elevation which 
touches ecstasy, this effluence from the 
spiritual mood of the writer, is not limited 
to special bursts of eloquence, but gleams 
along the lines of many a clinching argu- 
ment, and flashes out from many an un- 
cadenced period. 

The style of the book is what might be 
expected from the character of the author 
and the processes of his thinking. The 
mental state dictates the form of the sentence 
and the selection of the words. Thought 
and expression, so to speak, breed in and 
in. There is a certain roughness in the 
strength of the man, which is ever asserting 
itself through his cultured vigor; and in 
the diction, rustic plainness of speech alter- 
nates with the nomenclature of metaphys- 
ics, rugged sense with lifting raptures, and 
curt, blunt, homely expression with vivid, 
animating, and harmonious eloquence. But 
whatever may be his form of words, he al- 
ways loads them with meaning, and with 
his own meaning. He is not a fluent writ- 
er, but his resources of expression ever 
correspond to his richness of thought. 
And if his style cannot be said to bend 
gracefully to the variations of his subject, 
it still bends and does not break. In fe- 


licity and originality of epithet, the usual, 


sign of a writer’s genuineness of perception, 
he is excelled by no.theologian of the time. 
He also has that power of pithy and pointed 
language which so condenses a statement 
of a fact or principle that it gives forth the 
diamond sparkle of epigram. The effect 
of wit is produced while the purpose is the 
gravest possible: as when he tells some 
brother religionists, who base their creeds 
on the hyperboles of Scripture, that they 
mistake interjections for propositions, — or 
as when he reproves those pretenders to 
grace who count it apparently “a kind of 
merit that they live loosely enough to make 
salvation by merit impossible.” 

The animating spirit of the volume is a 
desire to bring men’s minds into contact 
with what is vital in religion, and this leads 
to many -a sharp comment both on the 
dogmatism of sects and the rationalism of 
critics. Dr.: Bushnell always seeks that in 
religion which, not merely illumines the 
mind, but invigerates the will. It is not 
the form of a doctrine, but the force in the 
form, and its power to impart force to the 
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believer, which engages his attention, In 
pursuing this method he displays alternate- 
ly the qualities of an interpreter and of 
an iconoclast; but his object is the same, 
whether he evolves unexpected meanings 
from an accredited dogma, or assails the 
sense in which it is generally received. And 
so tenacious is his hold on the life of Chris- 
tianity, and so vivid his mode of presenting 
it, that both dogmatist and rationalist must 
feel, in reading his volume, that he has 
given its proper prominence to much in 
Christianity which their methods tempt 
them to overlook, 


The Morrisons, a Story of Domestic Life. By 
Mrs. MARGARET IlosMER. © New York: 
John Bradburn, 


Fu. of improbabilities, and becoming 
lurid with domestic tragedies at the end, 
this story has yet a sincerity and earnest- 
ness of style that may entitle it to be called 
respectable, among the mass of American 
stories. Novels are being sold by the five 
thousand which have far less ability in 
characterization or in grouping. The per- 
sons remain in one’s memory as real indi- 
viduals, which is saying a good deal; the 
dialogue, though excessive in quantity, is 
neither tame nor flippant; and there is an 
attractive compactness in the plot, which is 
all comprised within one house in an un- 
known city. But this plot soon gets beyond 
the author’s grasp, nevertheless ; she cre- 
ates individualities, and can do nothing with 
them but kill them. The defects, however, 
are those of inexperience, the merits are the 
author’s own. The value of her next book 
will probably be in inverse ratio to the suc- 
cess of this: should this fail, she may come 
to something ; should this succeed, there is 
small hope for her. 


Studies for Stories. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Turse narratives are probably called 
“Studies for Stories,” as the catalogue of 
the Boston Public Library is called an ‘* In- 
dex to a Catalogue”: this being a profes- 
sion of humility, implying that a proper 
story, like a regular catalogue, should be 
a much more elaborate afiair. Neverthe- 
less, a story, even if christened a study, must 
be criticized by the laws of stories and no 
other. 

Tried by this standard, we must admit 
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that Miss Ingelow’s prose, though possess- 
ing many merits, has not quite the charm 
of her verses. With a good deal of skill in 
depicting character, and with a style that 
is not unpleasing, though rather formal and 
old-fashioned, she has no serious drawback 
except a very prominent and unpleasant 
moral tendency, which is, indeed, made so 
conspicuous that one rather resents it, and 
feels a slight reaction in favor of vice. One 
is disposed to apply to so oppressively di- 
dactic an author the cautious criticism of Tal- 
leyrand on his female friend, —“ She is in- 
sufferable, but that is her only fault.” For 
this demonstrativeness of ethics renders it 
necessary for her to paint her typical sin- 
ners in colors of total blackness, and one 
seldom finds, even among mature offenders, 
such unmitigated scoundrels as she exhibits 
in their teens. They do not move or talk 
like human beings, but like lay figures into 
which certain specified sins have been pour- 
ed. This is an artistic as well as ethical er- 
ror. As Porson finely said to Rogers, “ In 
drawing a villain, we should always furnish 
him with something that may seem to justi- 
fy him to himself”; and Schiller, in his 
zesthetic writings, lays down the same rule. 
Yet this censurable habit does not seem to 
proceed from anything cynical in the au- 
thor’s own nature, but rather from inexpe- 
rience, and from a personal directness which 
moves only in straight lines. It seems as 
if she were so single-minded in her good 
intents as to assume all bad people equally 
single-minded in evil ; but they are not. 
Thus, in ‘The Cumberers,” the fault to 
be assailed is selfishness, and, in honest zeal 
to show it in its most formidable light, she 
builds up her typical “ Cumberer ” into such 
a complicated monster, so stupendous in 
her self-absorption, as to be infinitely less 
beneficial to the reader than a merely ordi- 
nary inconsistent human being would have 
been. ‘The most selfish younger sister read- 
ing this story would become a Pharisee, and 
thank God, that, whatever her peccadilloes, 
she was not so bad as this Amelia. ‘My 
Great-Aunt’s Picture ” does the same for the 
vice of envy ; “ Dr. Deane’s Governess ” for 
discontent, and so on; only that this last sto- 
ry is so oddly mixed up with English class- 
distinctions and conventionalisms that one 
hardly knows when the young lady is sup- 
posed to be doing right and when doing 
wrong. The same puzzle occurs in the 
closing story, “Emily’s Ambition,” where 
the censurable point of the aspiration con- 
sists in being dissatisfied with the humbler 
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vocation of school-teaching, and in pining 
after the loftier career of milliner, which in 
this community would seem like turning so- 
cial gradations upside-down. 

By far the ablest of the five “ studies,” at 
least in its opening, is the school-story of 
“ The Stolen Treasure,” which, with a high- 
flown name, and a most melodramatic and 
commonplace ending, shows yet great pow- 
er in the delineation and grouping of char- 
acters. The young school-girls are as real 
as those of Charlotte Bronte ; and although 
the typical maidenly desperado is present, 
—lying and cheating with such hopeless 
obviousness that it seems as if they must 
all have had to look very hard the other 
way to avoid finding her out,—yet there 
is certainly much promise and power in the 
narrative. Let us hope that the modesty 
of the title of this volume really indicates a 
loftye purpose in its author, and that she 
will learn to avoid exaggeration of charac- 
ter as she avoids exaggeration of style. 


Collection De Vries. German Series. Vols. 
I.-X. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra, & Co. 


THE present high price of imported books, 
which is stimulating our publishers to rival 
their English compceers in typographical tri- 
umphs, is also creating an important class of 
German reprints, to which attention should 
certainly be called. Until lately the chief 
business in this line has been done by Phila- 
delphia houses; but we now have editions 
from Boston publishers which surpass all 
predecessors in accuracy and beauty. In- 
deed, the average issues of the German 
press abroad do not equal these in execu- 
tion ; and though the books issued are thus 
far small, yet the taste shown in the selec- 
tion gives them a peculiar value. 

First comes Hans Andersen’s ever-charm- 
ing “ Picture-Book without Pictures,” — 
tales told by the Moon, as she looks in at 
the window of a poor student. There is 
also a separate edition of this little work, 
issued by the same house, with English 
notes for students, by Professor Simonson 
of Trinity College. 

Next comes “ Prinzessin Ise,” a grace- 
ful little story by Von Ploennies, almost 
as charming as “ Undine,” — with its scene 
laid in the Hartz Forest, by the legend- 
haunted Ilsenstein. Then follows a similar 
wreath of fancies, called ‘“ Was sich der 
Wald erzihit,” by Gustav zu Putlitz, in 
which fir-trees and foxgloves tell their 
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tales, and there are sermons in stones and 
all the rest of it. Why is it that no lan- 
guage but the German can possibly con- 
struct a AZahrchen, so that Englishmen and 
Americans grow dull, and Frenchmen insuf- 
ferable, whenever they attempt that delicious 
mingling of the ideal and the real? 

Then we have two of the most popular 
novelettes of Paul Heyse, “ Die Einsa- 
men” and “Anfang und Ende,” — two 
first-class zesthetic essays by Hermann 
Grimm, on the Venus of Milo and on Ra- 
phael and Michel Angelo, —and two com- 
edies by Gustav zu Putlitz. There is also 
Von Ejichendorff’s best novel, which in Ber- 
lin went through four editions in a year, 
“Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts,” or 
“Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing,” — and, 
finally, Tieck’s well-known story of “ The 
Elves,” and his “Tragedy of Little Red 
Riding-Hood.” . 

Among these various attractions every 
reader of German books will certainly find 
something to enjoy; and these editions 
should be extensively used by teachers, as 
the separate volumes can be easily obtained 
by mail, and the average cost of each is but 
about half a dollar. We hope yet to see 
editions equally good of the complete works 
of the standard German authors, printed in 
this country and for American readers. Un- 
der present circumstances, they can be more 
cheaply produced than imported. 


Reynard the Fox. A Burlesque Poem, from 
the Low-German Original of the Fifteenth 
Century. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra, & 
Co. 


Tue mocking legends of the Wolf and 
the Fox were wielded without mercy by 
many medizval satirists, against the human 
animals of those species, then prevailing in 
eourts and cloisters. But the jokes took 
their most permanent form in the fable of 
“ Reyneke de Vos,” first published in the 
year 1498. Written in Low-German by 
Wicholas Bauman, under the pseudonym 
of Hinrek van Alkmer, the satire did a sim- 
ilar work to that done by Rabelais, and Boc- 
caccio, and Piers Plowman. It has since 
been translated into many languages, and 
as Goethe at last thought it worth putting 
into German hexameters, one may still find 
it worth reading in English Hudibrastic 
rhymes. The present attractive edition is 
a reprint of the paraphrase of Von Soltau, 
published at Hamburg in 1826, — though, 
for some reason, this fact is not stated in 
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the present issue. New or old, the version 
is executed with much spirit, and is, to say 
the least, easier reading than Goethe’s hex- 
ameters. 


The Cradle of Rebellions: A History of the 
Secret Societies of France. By LUCIEN DE 
LA Hoppr. New York: John Bradburn. 


THE translator of this sharp and pungent 
sketch of the later French revolutionists is 
understood to be General John W. Phelps 
of Vermont,—a man whose personal ser- 
vices, despite some eccentric traits, will give 
him an honorable place in the history of 
these times. It is possible that readers may 
not agree with him in his estimate of the 
dangers to be incurred by American insti- 
tutions from secret societies. They are a 
thing essentially alien to our temperament. 
The Southern plotters of treason were cer- 
tainly open enough; it was we who were 
blind. The ‘“ Know-Nothing” movement 
was a sort of political carnival, half jest, 
half earnest, and good for that trip only. 
If anything could have created secret so- 
cieties, it would have been the Fugitive- 
Slave-Law excitement: that, indeed, pro- 
duced them by dozens, but they almost 
always died still- born, and whatever,was 
really done in the revolutionary line was 
effected by very informal coGperation. 

Indeed, even the French nation is, by its 
temperament, less inclined to deep plotting 
than any nation of Southern Europe, and as 
De la Hodde himself admits, “not one of 
our revolutions during the last sixty years 
has been the work of conspirators.” ‘There 
is but one maker of revolutions in France, 
and that is Paris, —idle, sophistical, dis- 
appointed, restless, evil-minded Paris. We 
all know her.” “ Of one thing we may rest 
assured: the greater part of our revolutions 
signify nothing.” And this has been noto- 
riously true since the days of the Fronde. 

Yet the moral of the book is not without 
value, and its historic interest is considera- 
ble, taken in connection with the other me- 
moirs of the same epoch. The style is rather 
piquant, and the translation good, though a 
little stiff, The writer is an Orleanist, and 
thinks the Revolution of 1848 a mere whim 
of the populace, favored by a “vertigo” on 
the part of Louis Philippe. It was “an 
incomprehensible contingency, —sovereign 
power giving way to a revolt, without the 
test of a combat.” 

The book was first published under the 
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Republic, to which the author professes due 
loyalty. He suggests, however, that, as no 
one is required by duty to fall in love with 
a very ugly woman who may have been im- 
posed on him in marriage, so he is not yet 
very much smitten with the Republic. But 
he is ready to respect the dame, if she proves 
to deserve it, as a legitimate connection. 


Cape Cod. By HENRY D, THOREAU. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 


Care Cop is photographed at last, for 
Thoreau has been there. Day by day, with 
his stout pedestrian shoes, he plodded along 
that level beach, —the eternal ocean on one 
side, and human existence reduced to its 
simplest elements on the other, —and he 
pitilessly weighing each. His mental pro- 
cesses never impress one with opulence and 
luxuriance, but rather with a certain sublime 
tenacity, which extracts nutriment from the 
most barren soil. He is therefore admira- 
bly matched against Cape Cod ; and though 
his books on softer aspects of Nature may 
have a mellower charm, there is none in 
which the very absence of mellowness can 
so well pass for an added merit. 

No doubt there are passages which err 
upon the side of bareness. Cape Cod itself 
certainly errs that way, and so often does 
our author ; and when they are combined, 
the result of desiccation is sometimes as- 
tounding. But so much the truer the pic- 
ture. If Vedder's “ Lair of the Sea-Serpent” 
had the rank verdure of the “ Heart of the 
Andes,” the kraken would still be as un- 
impressive on canvas as in the newspapers. 
‘No one ever dared to exhibit Cape Cod 
“long, and lank, and brown” enough be- 
fore, and hence the value of the book. For 
those who insist on ch/orophylle, is there not 
“ Azarian”? If the dear public will tolerate 
neither the presence of color in a picture, 
nor its absence, it is hard to suit. 

Yet it is worth remembering, that Tho- 
reau’s one perfect poem,—and one of the 
most perfect in American literature, — ‘* My 
life is like a stroll upon the beach,” must 
have been suggested by Cape Cod or some 
kindred locality. And it is not the savage 
grandeur of the sea alone, but its delicate 
loveliness and its ever-budding life, which 
will be found recorded forever in some of 
these wondrous pages, intermixed with the 
statistics of fish-flakes and the annals of old 
men’s diseases. 

But in his stern realism, the author em- 
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ploys what he himself calls “ Panurgic” 
plainness of speech, and deals with the hor- 
rors of the sea-shore as composedly as with 
its pearls. His descriptions of the memori- 
als of shipwrecks, for instance, would be 
simply repulsive, but that his very dryness 
has a sort of disinfectant quality, like the 
air of California, where things the most 
loathsome may lie around us without mak- 
ing the air impure. ~ 

He shows his wonted formidable accura- 
cy all through these pages, and the critic 
feels a sense of bewildered exultation in de- 
tecting him even ina slip of the pen, —as 
when in the note on page 228 he gives to 
the town of Rockport, on Cape Ann, the 
erroneous name of Rockland. After this 
discovery, one may dare to wonder at his 
finding a novelty in the “Upland Plover,” 
and naming it among the birds not heard 
in the interior of the State, when he might 
be supposed to have observed it, in sum- 
mer, near Mount Wachusett, where its 
wail adds so much, by day or night, to the 
wildness of the scenery. Yet by the trivial- 
ity of these our criticisms one may measure 
the astonishing excellence of his books. 

This wondrous eye and hand have passed 
away, and left no equal and no second. Ev- 
erything which Thoreau wrote has this pe- 
culiar value, that no other observing powers 
were like his; no one else so laboriously 
verified and exhausted the facts; and no 
other mind rose from them, at will, into so 
subtile an air of meditation, — meditation 
too daring to be called devout, by church 
or world, yet too pure and lofty to merit 
any lower name. Lycidas has died once 
more, and has not left his peer. 

Cape Cod does not change in its traits, 
but only in its boundaries, and this book 
will stand for it, a century hence, as it now 
does. It is the Cape Odyssey. Near the 
end, moreover, there is a remarkable chap- 
ter on previous explorers, which shows, by 
its patient thoroughness, and by the fearless 
way in which the author establishes facts 
which had eluded Hildreth and Bancroft, 
that, had he chosen history for his vocation, 
he could have extracted its marrow as faith- 
fully as that of his more customary themes. 
Yet the grand ocean- pictures which this 
book contains remind us that it was the do- 
main of external Nature which was his pe- 
culiar province ; and this sublime monotone 
of the surges seems his fitting dirge, now 
that—to use the fine symbol of one who 
was his comrade on this very excursion — 
his bark has “sunk to another sea.” 
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